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Thursday  Evening,  November  23 
Saturday  Afternoon,  November  25 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 


ELCUS,  C. 
GUNDERSEN,  R. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNC,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


Violins 

LAUGA,  N. 
KASSMAN,  N. 


s  W\I  IT,  II. 
CHI  RKASSKY,  P. 


I  OURF.L,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 


I  1  DOROVSKY,  P. 
LEVEEN,  P. 

BEALE,  M. 
DELSORDO,  R. 

Ml  SSINA.S. 

seiniger,  s. 
Violas 

Bl  RNARD,  A. 

\  \\  WYNBERGEN,  C. 


Kl  SNIKOI  r,  V. 
EISI  I  R,  D. 

rAPLEY,  R. 

KRIPS,  A. 

GORODETZm  ,  I.. 

I  II  1)1.1  R,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 

DUBBS,  H. 


CROVLR,  II. 
WERNER,  H. 


KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 


BEDETTI,J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

vondrak,  a. 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 
valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 

gebhardt,  w. 
Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


LANGENDOEN,  J. 
TORTELIER,  P. 


Violoncellos 

(II  \RDON,  y. 
DROEGHMANS,  H. 


DUFRESNE,  G. 
JUHT,  L. 

Oboes 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 
zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 

Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


Basses 

greenberg,  h. 
frankel,  i. 


STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
/I  ISE,  K. 


GIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,  P. 


Clarinets 
polatschf.k,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 
mazzeo,  R. 

Trumpets 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 

SZULC,  R. 
POLSTER,  M. 


i  abrizio,  i  . 
marjollet,  l. 
zimbler,  j. 

barwicki,  j. 

Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

PILLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 
lilleback,  w. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 


Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 


*  On.  leave. 
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First  Concert 
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THE  FRIENDS  of  the  ORCHESTRA 


T„ 


oday  with  a  total  budget  of  about 
$700,000  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  within  15%  of  covering  expenses,  a 
record  approached  by  few,  if  any,  orches- 
tras in  this  country.  A  careful  study  of 
budgets  of  past  years  indicates,  however, 
that  despite  vigilant  control  of  expenses 
and  a  liberal  program  of  over  200  concerts 
during  46  weeks  of  the  year,  we  must  ex- 
pect an  annual  operating  deficit  of  $100,000 
until  additional  sources  of  revenue  can  be 
developed. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra  are  look- 
ing again  to  the  Friends  of  the  Orchestra 
for  help  at  the  start  of  the  Season  in  meet- 
ing this  operating  deficit.  It  is  the  Friends 
who  make  the  concerts  possible.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  their  orchestra. 

All  those  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  as 
Members  of  this  very  essential  Society,  and 
desire  to  take  a  personal  part  in  preserving 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  and  further- 
ing the  great  social  service  of  our  Orches- 
tra, are  invited  to  enroll  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra.  Cheques  may  be  made  payable 
to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for- 
warded to  its  Treasurer  at  No.  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are 
deductible  donations  under  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Law. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston   Symphony   Orchestra. 
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Fifty-Fourth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 
THURSDAY,  November  23 


Programme 

Arthur  Foote Suite  in  E  major  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  63 

I.     Prelude 
II.     Pizzicato  and  Adagietto 
III.     Fugue 

Walter  Piston Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Roy  Harris Symphony  No.   3    (In  one  movement) 

INTERMISSION 

Randall  Thompson Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Vivace 

IV.  Andante  moderato;   Allegro  con  spirito;   Largamente 


SOLOIST 

JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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SUITE,  E  MAJOR,  Op.  63,  for  String  Orchestra 

By  Arthur  Foote 

Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  5,  1853;  died  in  Boston,  April  8,  1937 


This  Suite  was  composed  in  1907,  but  with  a  different  second  movement  —  the 
"Pizzicato"  having  been  added  in  1908.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Max  Fiedler  conducting,  on  April  16,  1909.  The  work 
was  published  in  that  year  with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Fiedler. 

A  rthur  Foote  is  numbered  among  the  New  England  composers  who 
XJL  took  their  first  musical  instruction  under  John  Knowles  Paine 
at  Harvard  College.  After  graduation  he  studied  organ  and  piano 
with  B.  J.  Lang.  From  1878  until  1910  he  was  organist  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  in  Boston.  As  pianist,  also,  he  appeared  publicly 
on  many  occasions.  But  his  principal  interest  was  always  in  the  realm 
of  composition.  His  list  of  works  is  considerable,  including  besides 
orchestral  scores  a  large  amount  of  chamber  music.  His  songs,  which 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  almost  reached  the  number 
of  150.  There  are  several  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  notably 
"The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  and 
"The  Skeleton  in  Armor";  also  music  for  chorus  with  piano  accom- 
paniment or  a  capella,  showing  an  interest  in  this  field  which  dates 
perhaps  from  the  time  when,  as  an  undergraduate,  he  conducted  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club. 

The  following  description  of  the  score  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Foote 
when  the  suite  was  first  performed. 

"The  Prelude,  E  major,  2-2,  is  brief,  and  is  based  throughout  on  the 
first  phrase  of  eight  notes;  it  is  of  flowing  melodic  character,  with 
much  imitation  among  the  several  voices. 

"The  Pizzicato,  A  minor,  6-8,  is  continuously  so;  it  is  interrupted 
by  an  Adagietto,  F  major,  3-4,  which  is  played  with  the  bow  (arco), 
the  instruments  being  muted. 

"The  Fugue  is  in  E  minor,  4-4,  and  is  pretty  thoroughly  planned 
out,  with  a  long  pedal  point  just  at  the  last  return  of  the  theme; 
there  are  no  inversions  or  augmentations,  etc.  The  first  four  notes  of 
the  theme  are  heard  often  by  themselves,  and,  if  those  notes  are  ob- 
served by  the  listener  at  their  first  entrances,  the  fugue  will  be  very 
clear  at  first  hearing." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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CONCERTINO  FOR  PIANO  AND  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

By  Walter  Piston 
Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,   1894 


The  Concertino,  written  for  pianoforte  and  chamber  orchestra,  but  here  per- 
formed with  an  increased  orchestra,  was  composed  by  commission  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  first  performed  at  a  radio  concert  of  American  composi- 
tions, June  20,  1937,  the  composer  conducting,  and  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  playing 
the  piano  solo.  The  broadcast  was  repeated,  again  with  Mr.  Sanroma  as  soloist, 
Howard  Barlow  conducting,  October  17,  1937.  The  Concertino,  with  the  same 
soloist,  had  its  first  performance  at  a  public  concert  by  the  chamber  orchestra  of 
Bernard  Zighera,  under  his  direction,  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  February  24,  1938. 
The  score  was  published  in  1939. 

The  Concertino,  although  continuous,  divides  naturally  into  five 
sections.  The  first  part  is  an  allegro,  3-4.  The  principal  theme  is 
stated  by  the  piano  to  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  developed  in 
lyrical  vein  by  the  piano.  The  second  section  maintains  the  allegro 
tempo,  but  is  in  6-8  rhythm  and  of  a  scherzo-like  character.  There  is 
a  fugato  by  the  wood-wind  section.  A  transition  introduces  the  third 
section,  a  slow  movement,  adagio,  5-4.  The  solo  'cello  states  a  new 
melody  which  is  then  varied  with  passages  for  solo  oboe,  clarinet,  flute, 
horn,  and  string  quartet,  in  conjunction  with  the  piano.  The  'cello 
solo  recurs.  A  piano  cadenza,  with  canonic  treatment  of  the  adagio 
theme,  introduces  a  fourth  section  which  restores  the  original  tempo 
allegro,  and  offers  a  recapitulation  of  the  first  section  with  some  fresh 
development.  The  final  section  is  a  variation  upon  the  second  section. 
There  is  new  rhythmic  treatment,  the  6-8  being  replaced  by  2-4.  There 
is  a  short  concluding  coda  in  increased  tempo. 

The  works  of  Walter  Piston  are  as  follows: 

1926.  Piano  Sonata. 

1926.  Three   Pieces  for  Flute,  Clarinet   and  Bassoon. 

1928.  Symphonic  Piece. 

1929.  Suite  for  Orchestra. 

1931.  Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano. 

1931.  Suite  for  Oboe  and  Piano. 

!933-  String  Quartet  No.  1. 

1933.  Concerto  for  Orchestra. 

1934.  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Orchestra. 
*935-  String  Quartet  No.  2. 

1935.  Trio  for  Violin,  'Cello  and  Piano. 

1937.  Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. 
19%1-     Symphony  No.   1. 

1938.  Ballet,  "The  Incredible  Flutist."  * 

(A  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  has  just  been  completed.) 

The  following  had  their  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra: 

1928.     March  23,  Symphonic  Piece. 

1930.  March  28,  Suite  for  Orchestra. 


*  The  Ballet  "The  Incredible  Flutist,"  was  first  performed  by  Hans  Wiener  and  his  Dancers, 
at  a  Pop  Concert  in  Symphony  Hall,  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting,  May  30,  1938.  An  or- 
chestral suite  has  been  drawn  from  this  ballet. 
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1934-  March  29,  Concerto  for  Orchestra.  (First  performed  at  a  Cambridge  con- 
cert, March  8,  1934.  Also  performed  at  a  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
Concert,  August  5,  1939.) 

1938.     April  8,  Symphony  No.  1. 

"Walter  Piston  owes  his  patronymic  to  his  grandfather,  Pistone, 
an  Italian  by  birth.  The  final  'e'  fell  off  when  Pistone  came  to 
America;  he  married  an  American  woman,  and  his  son,  Walter  Piston's 
father,  married  an  American."  Thus  Nicholas  Slonimsky,  in  his  article 
on  Piston  in  "American  Composers  on  American  Music."  The  same 
writer  fits  this  composer  into  the  American  scheme:  "Among  American 
composers,  Walter  Piston  appears  as  a  builder  of  a  future  academic 
style,  taking  his  definition  without  any  derogatory  implications.  There 
are  composers  who  draw  on  folklore,  and  there  are  composers  who 
seek  new  colors,  new  rhythms,  and  new  harmonies.  Walter  Piston 
codifies  rather  than  invents.  His  imagination  supplies  him  with  ex- 
cellent ideas,  and  out  of  this  material  he  builds  his  music,  without 
words,  descriptive  titles,  or  literature.  He  is  an  American  composer 
speaking  the  international  idiom  of  absolute  music." 

Mr.  Piston  studied  violin  with  Messrs.  Fiumara,  Theodorowicz,  and 
Winternitz  in  Boston,  and  piano  with  Harris  Shaw.  Attending  Har- 
vard University,  he  studied  theory  and  composition  in  the  music  de- 
partment there,  and  later  went  to  Paris  to  study  with  Nadia  Boulanger. 
He  is  upon  the  musical  faculty  at  Harvard  University. 

[copyrighted] 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  born  in  1903,  in  Puerto  Rico,  of  Cata- 
lonian  parents.  He  was  sent  to  this  country  in  1917  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  to  complete  his  musical  education  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Graduating,  he  won  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  prize,  and  subsequently  studied  with  Mine.  Antoinette 
Szumowska.  He  gave  local  recitals  and  orchestral  appearances,  and 
in  1926  became  official  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Sanroma  then  went  abroad,  made  an  interpretative  study  of  the  piano 
with  Artur  Schnabel  in  Berlin  and  Alfred  Cortot  in  Paris.  Besides 
numerous  recitals,  in  European  and  American  cities,  he  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  American  perform- 
ances of  Toch's  Concerto,  Stravinsky's  Capriccio,  Ravel's  Concerto, 
and  Honegger's  Concertino. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 

By  Roy  Harris 

Born  in  Lincoln  County,  Oklahoma,  February   12,   1898 


Roy  Harris  composed  his  Third  Symphony  during  the  autumn  of  1938,  and 
completed  the  proof  reading  in  January,  1939.  The  first  performance  was  at  these 
concerts,  February  24,  1939.  It  was  performed  at  a  special  concert  of  American 
music,  October  6,  1939. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  vibraphone,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  is  a  continuous  work  in  one  movement,  of  about 
twenty  minutes'  duration.  The  composer  has  provided,  instead  of 
a  long  prose  analysis,  the  following  structural  outline  of  his  score: 

Section  I.     Tragic  —  low  string  sonorities. 

Section  II.     Lyric  —  strings,  horns,  wood  winds. 

Section  III.     Pastoral  —  emphasizing  wood-wind  color. 

Section  IV.     Fugue  —  dramatic. 

A.     Brass  —  percussion  predominating 

R       j  Canonic  development  of  Section  II  material  constituting  background  for 

I  further  development  of  Fugue 
C.     Brass  climax.  Rhythmic  motif  derived  from  Fugue  subject 

Section  V.     Dramatic  —  Tragic. 

Restatement  of  Violin  Theme  Section  I.   Tutti  strings  in  canon  with  zutti 

wood  winds 
Brass  and  percussion  develops  rhythmic  motif  from  climax  of  Section  IV 

Materials: 

1.  Melodic  Contours  —  Diatonic  —  Polytonal. 

2.  Harmonic  Textures  —  Consonance  —  Polytonal. 

Since  the  music  of  Roy  Harris  was  first  heard  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  with  the  first  performance  of  his  "Symphony:  1933," 
on  January  26,  1934,  this  composer  has  written  music  of  interest,  and 
he  has  not  lacked  performances.  The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in 
1934,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  February  28,  1936,  Richard 
Burgin  conducting.  The  published  orchestral  works  of  Mr.  Harris  in- 
clude, beside  the  first  two  symphonies,  an  Andantino  (1931);  Chorale 
for  String  Orchestra  (1933);  "Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home"  (1934); 
"Farewell  to  Pioneers"  (1935);  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  String  Orches- 
tra (1936);  "Time  Suite"  (1937).  More  recent,  and  still  unpublished, 
are  a  Violin  Concerto,  Symphony  for  High  School  Orchestra,  Piano 
Concerto,  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Strings  and  Trumpets.  There  is  a 
considerable  list  of  choral  works  and  chamber  music.  The  "Symphony: 
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1933/'   "Johnny   Comes   Marching   Home,"   three   choral   works,   and 
eight  chamber  works  have  been  recorded  for  the  phonograph. 

When  the  "Symphony:  1933"  was  performed  here,  the  present  writer- 
remarked  in  this  place:  "A  certain  independence,  an  earnest,  arresting 
quality  in  the  music  of  Roy  Harris  has  made  him  one  of  the  most 
performed  of  American  composers  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  he  is  an  Oklahoman,  of  'Cimarron'  origin,  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  described.  Even  while  his  musical  identity  was 
in  the  first  stages  of  unfolding  (he  may  be  said  to  have  reached  his 
stride  about  1927),  this  identity  was  roundly  praised  in  the  maga- 
zines, inexorably  enshrined  between  cloth  covers.  John  Tasker  Howard 
(in  'Our  American  Music'),  Paul  Rosenfeld,  and  others  have  sketched 
a  wordy  background  for  his  music,  a  background  in  which  the  West 
figures  with  a  capital  W;  and  although  Harris  left  his  native  State 
for  California  at  the  age  of  five,  these  writers  speak  of  'vast  prairies,' 
'open  spaces,'  and  'cowboy  origins.'  There  is  indeed  an  undeniable 
air  of  the  West  in  his  music;  whether  it  is  everything  that  it  has  been 
called  remains  to  be  determined.  At  any  rate,  we  have  another  in- 
teresting instance  of  our  persisting  racial  self-consciousness  and  root- 
seeking;  a  quest,  it  must  be  added,  in  which  the  composer  concurs. 
Roy  Harris  has  written  enlightening  words  on  the  subject  of  his 
aims.  He  is  still  more  fortunate  in  the  more  expressive  medium  of 
his  art.  It  is  entirely  predictable  that  his  music  —  music  of  unmis- 
takable directness  —  will  survive  its  verbal  defences,  and  reach  a  gen- 
eral understanding  simply  on  its  own  qualities." 

There  seems  no  reason  at  this  time  to  alter  these  observations.  Much 
more  has  been  written  about  Harris  in  a  similar  vein.  And  Mr.  Harris 
himself  has  written  more  than  once,  denning  the  present  status  and 
outlook  of  the  American  composer  (Scribner's  Magazine,  October, 
1934)  and  analyzing  his  sensations  and  problems  of  self-realization  as 
a  creative  musician  (Musical  Quarterly,  April,  1934).  Meanwhile, 
surely  no  less  than  before,  his  more  recent  music  possesses  its  own 
voice  and  needs  no  spokesman. 

In  his  article  for  Scribner's,  "American  Music  Enters  a  New  Phase," 
Roy  Harris  speaks  of  the  life  in  this  country,  economic  and  musical, 
at  the  moment,  and  what  may  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 
"This  sullen  colossal  thing  is  not  us.  We  built  it.  We  lent  ourselves 
to  its  inhuman  rhythm  because  it  seemed  to  multiply  the  power  and 
glory  of  our  collective  self.  We  made  it  click.  But  we  never  did  accept 
it.  Eor  us  millions  of  'unknown'  Americans  this  great  commercial 
machine  was  never  more  than  an  experiment.  Back  of  our  spend- 
thrift energies  and  giddy  enthusiasms  there  was  always  a  touch  ata- 
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vistic  wisdom  stubbornly  sifting  and  weighing  the  effects  of  our  daily 
lives.  Back  of  it  all  we  realize  that  the  universe  still  keeps  faith 
with  us,  that  the  sun  still  shines,  calling  forth  harvest  from  the  earth; 
that  our  grains  and  fruits  and  animals  still  multiply,  that  we  still 
possess  the  capacities  for  love  and  parenthood,  that  our  tomorrows 
give  promise.  The  good  biological  stuff  in  our  blood  and  bone  assures 
us  that  we  will  reconstitute  our  world  with  broader,  more  represen- 
tative human  values. 

"In  that  reconstitution,  music  will  probably  play  an  important 
role,  because  it  can  most  completely  liberate  and  express  those  power- 
ful, intangible,  subtle  feelings  which  motivate  human  impulses. 

"That  is  why  music  is  variable,  dynamic,  and  tough  as  mankind 
itself.  It  has  survived  wars,  famines,  pestilence.  It  has  thrived  on 
one  soil  only  to  be  carried  to  a  new  soil,  where  the  fruit  of  one  de- 
velopment became  the  seed  of  a  new  growth.  The  three-fold  cycle 
is  autogenic:  the  acceptance  of  musical  culture  from  an  older  society; 
the  dissemination  of  this  imported  music  into  a  broad  and  intensive 
activity;  and  finally  the  development  of  a  new  music,  an  indigenous 
music  created  from  the  intensities  of  a  specific  place  and  time,  em- 
bodying new  idioms  which  identify  and  record  the  emotions  of  the 
people  who  produced  it.  America  has  already  lived  through  the  first 
two  periods  of  this  cycle  of  development. 

".  .  .  If  we  seriously  realize  that  music  is  one  of  our  most  power- 
ful agents  for  social  unity,  and  consciously  begin  to  cultivate  it  as 
such,  America  will  absorb  the  resources  of  the  present  music  busi- 
ness with  as  little  resistance  as  the  family  and  the  community  absorb 
the  productive  resources  of  a  child  as  he  grows  to  manhood. 

"The  tide  seems  to  be  turning  in  our  favor.  However,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Whitman's  'I  hear  America  singing'  will  prove 
to  be  the  dying  echo  of  an  over-confident  hope,  or  the  prophecy  of 
strong  voices  arising  from  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans." 

Aaron  Copland,  contributing  to  the  American  Mercury  (for  April, 
1935),  answered  the  statement  of  George  Jean  Nathan  in  that  periodi- 
cal that  the  "weakness"  of  American  music  "lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  its  hopeful  composers  are  in  the  aggregate  trivial  men."  Mr. 
Copland  listed  in  retort  four  at  least  who  are  very  distinct  and  up- 
standing personalities.  They  are  Roy  Harris,  Roger  Sessions,  Virgil 
Thomson,  and  Walter  Piston  (the  list,  one  hastens  to  add,  could 
be  well  extended  to  include  Mr.  Copland  himself).  Of  Mr.  Harris, 
his  fellow  composer  points  out  that  he  has  attained  a  ready  popu- 
larity which  is  not  facile  and  shallow,  but  significant,  that  he  has  lived 
up  to  the  "considerable  legend"  that  has  "already  grown  up  around 
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his  log-cabin  origins  and  early  life  as  a  truck  driver."  Mr.  Copland 
stresses  first  of  all  the  melodic  gift  of  Mr.  Harris  as  his  "most  striking 
characteristic.  His  music  comes  nearest  to  a  distinctively  American 
melos  of  anything  yet  done  —  in  the  more  ambitious  forms.  Celtic 
folk  songs  and  Protestant  hymns  are  its  basis,  but  they  have  been 
completely  reworked,  lengthened,  malleated.  Harris  begins  with  this 
natural  wealth  of  melodies  (he  says  he  has  enough  now  in  his  note- 
books to  last  him  ten  years)  and  then  it  becomes  his  problem  to 
combine,  juxtapose,  develop,  elongate  them  —  in  short,  to  rework 
them  into  significant  forms  (thus  far  he  has  succeeded  best  in  his 
scherzo  movements).  But  at  this  point  in  the  process  of  composition, 
technique  comes  in;  and  the  adequacy  of  Harris'  technical  equipment 
has  often  been  questioned.  At  first  the  late  start  in  his  musical  edu- 
cation was  observed  in  a  certain  awkwardness,  both  in  handling  his 
material  and  in  writing  for  instruments.  But  gradually,  as  though 
in  spite  of  himself,  this  awkwardness  became  part  and  parcel  of  his 
style,  taking  on  a  charm  of  its  own.  As  Walter  Piston  acutely  writes: 
'The  slightly  uncouth  awkwardness,  the  nervous  restlessness,  Harris 
would  undoubtedly  consider  defects  rather  than  qualities.  If  these 
characteristics  are  due,  as  some  think,  to  a  lack  of  technic,  let  us 
hope  the  man  can  in  some  way  be  prevented  from  acquiring  a  technic 
that  would  rob  his  musical  language  of  some  of  its  most  valuable 
attributes.'  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  his  grasp  of  materials  has 
become  stronger  with  each  new  work,  and  he  is  gradually  forging 
a  technique  of  his  own.  There  is  something  impressive  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  former  backwoodsman.  What  he  writes  in  general  is  music 
for  the  'big  public';  it  has  sweep,  power,  emotional  breadth." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2 
By  Randall  Thompson 

Born  in  New  York  City,  April  21,  1899 


Randall  Thompson  composed  his  Second  Symphony  in  Gstaad,  Switzerland,  be- 
tween July,  1930,  and  September,  1931.  It  was  first  performed  at  Rochester  by  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  Howard  Hanson,  on  March  24,  1932,  and 
again  on  May  5.  The  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  April  13,  1934.  It  was  again  played  at  the  concert  of  American 
music  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  6,  1939. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  second  symphony,  according  to  the  composer,  "is  based  on  no 
programme,  either  literary  or  spiritual.  It  is  not  cyclical.  I  wanted 
to  write  four  contrasting  movements,  separate  and  distinct,  which 
together  should  convey  a  sense  of  balance  and  completeness. 

"I  have  used  the  ordinary  full  orchestra  by  threes.  I  have  not  used 
all  the  instruments  in  every  movement.  Limiting  the  percussion  to 
cymbals  and  kettledrums  may  seem  to  be  a  curious  twist  for  a  con- 
temporary composer.  I  have  been  sparing  in  my  use  of  percussive 
punctuation  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  music  itself  intrinsically 
rhythmic.  The  kettledrums  are  used  only  in  the  first  two  movements; 
the  cymbals  only  in  the  last  two.  The  orchestra  is  greatly  reduced  in 
the  second  movement.  The  brass  in  the  scherzo  is  limited  to  horns 
and  one  trumpet.  The  trombones  and  tuba  are  employed  only  in  the 
last  movement. 

"The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  my  wife." 

An  analysis  follows: 

I.  Allegro,  E  minor;  two-four  time.  The  principal  theme  is  an- 
nounced immediately  by  the  horns,  forte,  and  answered  by  the  trum- 
pets. From  this  motive  is  derived  a  series  of  rhythmic  figures  which 
form  the  toccata-like  background  of  the  entire  movement.  The  sub- 
sidiary theme  (G  minor,  oboes,  English  horn,  and  bassoon)  is  of  a 
more  reticent  nature,  but  the  violoncellos  accompany  it  in  persistent 
rhythm. 

The  development  section  begins  quietly,  and  forms  a  gradual 
crescendo,  at  the  apex  of  which  the  first  theme  returns  in  an  ominous 
fortissimo  against  a  counter-rhythm  on  the  kettledrums.  A  more  ex- 
tended transition  leads  to  a  sinister  presentation  of  the  second  theme 
(C  minor,  muted  trumpets  answered  by  bassoon  and  clarinets  antiph- 
onally).  At  the  close,  a  major  version  of  the  second  theme  in  aug- 
mentation is  sounded  fortissimo  by  the  horns  and  trumpets  against 
the   continuous   pulse   of  the   strings.   The   movement   subsides,    ap- 
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parently  to  end  in  the  major.  An  abrupt  minor  chord  brings  it   to 
a  close. 

II.  Largo,  C  major;  four-four  time.  The  violins  play  a  warm,  quiet 
melody  against  pizzicato  chords  in  the  violoncellos.  A  contrasting 
melody  is  sung  by  the  oboe.  The  movement  is  not  long,  but  its  mood 
is  concentrated.  It  ends  simply,  on  a  C  major  chord  with  lowered 
seventh. 

III.  Vivace;  seven-four  time.  Scherzo  with  trio.  The  first  section 
begins  in  G  minor  and  ends  in  D  minor.  The  trio  (Caprice  ioso,  six- 
eight  and  nine-eight  time)  progresses  from  B  major  to  G  major. 
The  first  section  returns  transposed.  Now  beginning  in  C  minor  and 
ending  in  G  minor,  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  extended  "subdominant 
answer"  to  its  former  presentation.  There  is  a  short  coda  making  in- 
tensified use  of  material  from  the  trio. 

IV.  Andante  moderate)  —  Allegro  con  spirit O  —  Largamente,  E 
major.  The  slow  sections  which  begin  and  end  this  movement  serve 
to  frame  the  Allegro,  a  modified  rondo. 

The  theme  of  the  Allegro  is  a  diminution  of  the  theme  of  the  first 
and  last  sections.  The  Largamente  employs  for  the  first  time  the  full 
sonorities  of  the  orchestra  in  a  sustained  assertion  of  the  principal 
melody. 

When  Mr.  Thompson's  symphony  was  performed  in  New  York, 
Lawrence  Gilman  had  this  to  say  about  it  in  the  Herald-Tribune: 
"The  important  point  about  his  symphony  is  that  he  has  really  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  music  simple,  unforced,  unaffected.  He  has  made 
use  of  popular  idioms,  melodic  and  rhythmic,  and  his  manipulation 
of  these  is  civilized  and  craftsmanlike.  He  has  not  hesitated  at  times 
to  be  obvious,  he  has  not  strained;  he  has  not  constricted  his  fancy 
and  his  feeling;  he  has  not  been  afraid  to  sound  quite  different  from 
Schonberg.  His  music  has  humor,  and  warmth,  and  pleasantness;  many 
will  find  it  agreeable  and  solacing." 


Mr.  Thompson  is  a  New  Englander  by  descent,  his  parents  having 
been  born  at  Augusta,  Maine.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1920,  and  took  a  Master's  degree  (snmmos  honores)  in  1922.  He 
studied  with  Ernest  Bloch  in  New  York  (1920-21).  He  has  won  several 
fellowships  —  among  them  a  fellowship  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  (1922-25),  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  (1929-31).  He  was 
Assistant  Professor  of  Musical  Theory,  organist,  and  director  of  choral 
music  at  Wellesley  College  (1927-29);  Lecturer  in  Music  at  Harvard 
University,  1929.  During  the  season  1931-32,  he  conducted  the  Dessoff 
Choirs  of  New  York.  He  returned  to  Wellesley  College  in  1936  to  give 
lectures,  and  in  the  following  year  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  University  of  California.  He  is  at  present  Director 
of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  at  Philadelphia. 

His  works  include  the  following: 
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Orchestra: 

Pierrot  and  Cothurnus   (Prelude  to  "Aria  da  Capo,"  play  in  one 

act,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay)    (1922). 
The  Piper  at  the  Gates  of  Dawn,  Symphonic  Poem    (1924). 
A  Jazz  Poem,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra   (1928). 
Symphony  No.  1    (1929). 
Symphony  No.  2    (1931). 

Chamber  Music: 

Piano  Sonata   (1923). 

String  Quartet,  "The  Wind  in  the  Willows"    (1924). 

Suite  for  Piano   (1924). 

Choral  Music: 

Odes  of  Horace    (1925). 

For  mixed  voices,  unaccompanied. 

Pueri  Hebraeorum   (1927). 

Eight-part  antiphonal,  for  women's  voices,  unaccompanied. 

Rosemary   (1929). 

Four  choruses  for  women's  voices,  unaccompanied,  texts  from  "Tiger  Joy" 
by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Americana  (1932). 

Sequence   of   five   choruses    (mixed   voices  with   piano);    texts  from    The 
American  Mercury. 

The  Peaceable  Kingdom   (1936). 
Mixed  voices,  a  capella. 

Tarantella   (1937). 

Men's  voices,  piano. 

Voice  and  Piano: 

Five  Songs  in  "New  Songs  for  New  Voices"    (1927). 
Two  Songs   (1937). 

Medium  voice,  piano. 

Theatre: 

Incidental  music,  "Torches"   (Raesbeck),  47  Workshop   (1920). 

Incidental  music,  "The  Straw  Hat"  (Labiche),  American  Labora- 
tory Theatre    (1926). 

Scored  and  collaborated  on  music  for  "Grand  Street  Follies," 
Neighborhood  Playhouse   (1926). 

[copyrighted] 
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COMING   CONCERTS 


OF  THE 


Hasten  g>jjmpjjimg  ©rrfj^tra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Tuesday 

Evening 

Nov. 

28  at  8.30 

Metropolitan  Theatre 

Providence 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

1  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

2  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Monday 

Evening 

Dec. 

4  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

5  at  3.00 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

8  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

9  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Monday 

Evening 

Dec. 

11  at  8.15 

Eastman  Theatre 

Rochester 

Tuesday 

Evening 

Dec. 

12  at  8.30 

Consistory  Auditorium 

Buffalo 

Wednesday 

Evening 

Dec. 

13  at  8.30 

Auditorium  Theatre 

Chicago 

Thursday 

Evening 

Dec. 

I4at  8.15 

Hill  Auditorium 

Ann  Arbor 

Friday 

Evening 

Dec. 

15  at  8.30 

Civic  Auditorium 

Cleveland 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

16  at  8.30 

Syria  Mosque 

Pittsburgh 

Sunday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

17  at  3.00 

Syria  Mosque 

Pittsburgh 

Thursday 

Evening 

Dec. 

21  at  8.00 

Sanders  Theatre 

Cambridge 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

22  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

23  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

29  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

30  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Monday 

Evening 

Jan. 

1  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

2  at  3.00 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

5  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Jan. 

6  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Evening 

Jan. 

9  at  8.15 

Bushnell  Memorial  Hall 

Hartford 

Wednesday 

Evening 

Jan. 

10  at  8.30 

High  School  Auditorium 

Montclair 

Thursday 

Evening 

Jan. 

11  at  8.45 

Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 

Friday 

Evening 

Jan. 

12  at  8.30 

Academy  of  Music 

Brooklyn 

Saturday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

13  at  2.30 

Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 

Thursday 

Evening 

Jan. 

18  at  8.00 

Sanders  Theatre, 

Cambridge 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

19  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Jan. 

20  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Evening 

Jan. 

23  at  8.30 

Metropolitan  Theatre 

Providence 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

26  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Jan. 

27  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Monday 

Evening 

Jan. 

29  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

30  at  3.00 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  November  25 


Programme 


William  Schuman American  Festival  Overture 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill Violin  Concerto,  Op.  38 

I.     Allegro  giocoso 
II.     Lento  ma  non  troppo 

III.  Allegro  moderato;  Allegro  molto 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

John  Alden  Carpenter.  .  .  ."Skyscrapers,"  A  Ballet  of  American  Life 

Soprano:  Dorothy  Maynor 
Tenor:  Leonard  Franklin 

intermission 

Howard  Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andante  lamentando 

II.  Andante  tranquillo 

III.  Tempo  scherzando 

IV.  Largamente  e  pesante 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 


SOLOIST 

RUTH  POSSELT 
STE1NWAY  PIANOS 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE 

By  William  Howard  Schuman 
Born  in   New  York  City,  August    \.  1910 


The  American  Festival  Overture  was  composed  hist  summer  lor  the  concerts  of 
American  music  hy  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  performed  at  these  con- 
certs in  Symphony  Hall,  Octoher  6  last. 

The  composer  writes  as  follows  about  his  Overture: 

"The  first  three  notes  of  this  piece  will  be  recognized  by  some 
listeners  as  the  'call  to  play'  of  boyhood  days.  In  New  York  City  it 
is  yelled  on  the  syllables,  'Wee-Awk-Eee'  to  gel  the  gang  together  for 
a  game  or  a  festive  occasion  of  some  sort.  This  call  very  naturalh 
suggested  itself  for  a  piece  of  music  being  composed  for  a  ver)  festive 
occasion.  From  this  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  Overture  is 
program  music.  In  fact,  the  idea  for  the  music  came  to  mind  before 
the  origin  of  the  theme  was  recalled.  The  development  of  this  bit  of 
'folk  material,'  then,  is  along  purely  musical  lines. 

"The  first  section  of  the  work  is  concerned  with  the  material  dis- 
cussed above  and  the  ideas  growing  out  of  it.  This  music  leads  to  a 
transition  section  and  the  subsequent  announcement  by  the  violas 
of  a  Fugue  subject.  The  entire  middle  section  is  given  over  to  this 
Fugue.  The  orchestration  is  at  first  for  strings  alone,  later  for  wood 
winds  alone  and  finally,  as  the  Fugue  is  brought  to  fruition,  by  the 
strings  and  wood  winds  in  combination.  This  climax  leads  to  the 
final  section  of  the  work,  which  consists  of  opening  materials  para- 
phrased and  the  introduction  of  new  subsidiary  ideas.  The  tempo  of 
the  work  is  fast." 


Mr.  Schuman's  Symphony  No.  2,  in  one  movement,  was  performed 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,   1939. 

The  composer  attended  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  gradu- 
ated with  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from 
Columbia  University.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony, 
of  Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a 
more  general  sense  with  Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum 
Academy,  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  is  interested 
in  problems  of  progressive  education  in  relation  to  the  arts.  He  holds 
a  Guggenheim  fellowship. 

Mr.  Schuman's  First  Symphony  is  for  chamber  orchestra,  and  was 
composed  in  1935.  Also  for  orchestra  is  a  Prelude  and  Fugue,  of  1937. 

The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1937,  was  the  prize-winning 
composition  in  a  national  contest  for  orchestral  music.  There  is  a 
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Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra    (1938).  A  ballet,  "Playground,"  is 
now  in  process  of  composition. 

Choral  works  include  four  Chorale  Canons  (1932-33);  Prelude  for 
Voices,  text  by  Thomas  Wolfe,  from  "Look  Homeward  Angel"  (1937); 
"Pioneers,"  text  by  Walt  Whitman  (1937);  and  Choral  Etude   (1937). 

Chamber  music,  in  addition  to  the  First  Symphony  mentioned 
above,  includes  two  string  quartets  (1936  and  1937),  and  a  canon  and 
fugue,  for  violin,  violoncello  and  piano    (1934). 
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VIOLIN  CONCERTO,  Op.  38 

By  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 

Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  9,   1872 


The  orchestration  of  the  Concerto  is  as  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

This  Concerto  had  its  first  performance  by  this  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  11,  1938    (Ruth  Posselt,  soloist). 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  music  for  solo  instruments  with  or- 
chestra has  consisted  so  far  of  his  Concertino  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  and  his  earlier  Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra.  In 
the  summer  of  1933  he  wrote  a  concerto  for  violin,  his  first  work  at 
full  length  in  this  form.  During  the  winter  season  following,  he  re- 
vised the  score,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1937  he  revised  the  first 
movement  and  added  a  cadenza  with  the  advice  and  collaboration 
of  Richard  Burgin.  The  Concerto  follows  the  traditional  forms. 

Mr.  Hill's  long  associations  with  Harvard  College,  where  he  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  extend  to  his  antecedents.  His  father,  Henrv  Barker 
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Hill,  was  a  professor  of  chemistry  there,  and  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Hill,  was  President  of  the  University  (1862-68).  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1894.  His  teachers  in  music  were 
John  Knowles  Paine  (at  Harvard),  George  W.  Chadwick,  Arthur 
Whiting,  and  Charles  Marie  Widor.  He  is  the  author  of  the  book 
"Modern  French  Music." 

The  following  works  of  the  composer  have  been   played  by   this 
Orchestra: 

1916,  March  24.  "The  Parting  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,"  Symphonic  Poem. 

1919,.  March  28.  "Stevensoniana"    (First  Suite). 

1920,  October  29.  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  Poem. 

1922,  February  24.  Waltzes  for  Orchestra. 

1924,  March  21.  "Stevensoniana"    (Second  Suite). 

1924.  December  19.  Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra.    (Messrs.  Maier  and 

Pattison.) 

1927,  April  1.  "Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra. 

1928,  March  30.  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1. 
1930,  May  2.  "Lilacs." 

1930,  October  17.  An    Ode    (Poem   by   Robert    Hillyer).    (Composed    for   the 

Fiftieth   Anniversary   of   the   Orchestra.) 

1931,  February  27.        Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2. 

1932,  April  25.  Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.    (Soloist,  Jesus  Maria 

Sanromd.) 

1933,  March  10.  Sinfonietta,  in  one  movement. 

1934,  March  9.  Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.   (Soloist,  Mr.  Sanrom&.) 

1935,  November  29.  "Lilacs." 

1936,  April   17.  Sinfonietta   for  String  Orchestra.    (In   three   movements.) 

1937,  December  3.  Symphony   No.  3,  in  G  major.    (First  performances.) 

1938,  November  11.  Violin    Concerto.     (Soloist,    Ruth    Posselt.) 

Other  works  of  Mr.  Hill  include: 

1907.     "Nuns  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration,"  for  Women's  Voices  and  Orchestra. 

1925.  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano. 
Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano. 

1929-1936.     Jazz  Studies  for  Two  Pianos. 
1934.     Sextet  for  Wind  Instruments  in  B-flat. 
!935-     String  Quartet  in  C  major. 

1937.  Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  A  major. 

1938.  Sonata  for  Two  Clarinets   (unaccompanied). 

Mr.  Hill  composed  last  summer  "The  Flute,"  a  Poem  for  Orchestra   (after  Marcel 
Schwob),  and  has  nearly  completed  a  Concertino  for  String  Orchestra. 
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RUTH  POSSELT 

Ruth  Posselt  was  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  of  musical 
parents.  She  began  the  study  of  violin  at  the  age  of  three  with 
Marjorie  Posselt,  making  her  first  appearance  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston, 
in  her  sixth  year.  When  eight  years  old  she  won  a  scholarship  from 
Emanuel  Ondricek,  with  whom  she  continued,  and  eventually  com- 
pleted her  studies.  It  was  at  the  age  of  nine  that  she  made  her  debut 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  and  also  appeared  in  a  recital  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston. 

Having  won  the  Schubert  Memorial  Prize  in  1929,  she  went  to 
Europe  and  appeared  in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with  the  major  sym- 
phony orchestras  in  each  principal  country,  including  Soviet  Russia. 
Among  the  orchestras  with  whom  she  appeared  were  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  under  Willem  Mengelberg,  the  Orchestre 
Symphonique  de  Paris,  under  Pierre  Monteux,  the  Colonne  Orchestra 
(Paul  Paray,  conductor),  the  Leningrad  and  the  Moscow  Philhar- 
monic, and  others. 

In  the  season  of  1935—36  she  returned  to  America  for  an  extensive 
tour,  which  included  appearances  with  the  Chicago  and  Detroit  or- 
chestras. She  played  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, March  25,  1935,  in  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Tchaikovsky,  and  in 
the  longer  series  in  the  Concerto  of  Dvorak,  on  October  30  and  31, 
1936.  She  made  another  tour  of  Europe  in  the  year  1937.  She  appeared 
in  the  first  performance  of  Hill's  Violin  Concerto  on  November  11, 
1938,  in  Symphony  Hall. 


SKYSCRAPERS,  A  BALLET  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE" 
By  John  Alden  Carpenter 
Born  in  Park  Ridge,  111.,  on  February  28,  1876 


Skyscrapers"  was  first  produced  as  a  ballet  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  February  19,  1926.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  introduced 
the  music  as  an  orchestral  suite  December  9,  1927.  The  following 
synopsis  is  printed  in  the  piano  reduction  of  the  ballet: 

'  'Skyscrapers'  is  a  ballet  which  seeks  to  reflect  some  of  the  many 
rhythmic  movements  and  sounds  of  modern  American  life.  It  has  no 
story  in  the  usually  accepted  sense,  but  proceeds  on  the  simple  fact 
that  American  life  reduces  itself  essentially  to  violent  alternations  of 
work  and  play,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  and  distinctive  rhythmic 
character.  The  action  of  the  ballet  is  merely  a  series  of  moving  decora- 
tions reflecting  some  of  the  obvious  external  features  of  this  life,  as 
follows: 
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"Scene  1.     Symbols  of  restlessness. 

"Scene  2.  An  abstraction  of  the  skyscraper,  and  of  the  work  that 
produces  it  —  and  the  interminable  crowd  that  passes  by. 

"Scene  3.     The  transition  from  work  to  play. 

"Scene  4.  Any  'Coney  Island,'  and  a  reflection  of  a  few  of  its 
manifold  activities  —  interrupted  presently  by  a  'throw-back,'  in  the 
movie  sense,  to  the  idea  of  work,  and  reverting  with  equal  sudden- 
ness to  play. 

"Scene  5.     The  return  from  play  to  work. 

"Scene  6.     Skyscrapers." 


John  Alden  Carpenter  is  often  instanced  in  proof  that  "a  successful 
business  man"  can  be  an  artist  of  high  standing  and  fine  discernment. 
His  first  teacher  was  his  mother,  an  amateur  singer.  He  attended 
Harvard  College  when  John  Knowles  Paine  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Music  Department  there.  He  went  to  England  to  study  with  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  and  completed  his  preparation  with  Bernhard  Zeihn 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Carpenter  first  became  known  generally  by  virtue  of 
his  orchestral  suite  "Adventures  in  a  Perambulator"  (1914),  which 
went  the  rounds  of  orchestras  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Howard  Hanson 

Born    in    Wahoo,   Nebraska,   October   28,    1896 


Mr.  Hanson  made  his  first  sketches  for  this  Symphony  in  1936.  The  Symphony 
was  written  in  fulfillment  of  a  commission  for  American  works  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  its  first  three  movements  were  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  that  corporation,  the  composer  conducting,  September  19,  1937.  The  fourth 
movement  was  completed,  and  the  entire  Symphony  broadcast  at  a  National 
Broadcasting  Company  concert,  again  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  March 
26,  1938.  The  symphony  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  3  and  4,  under  the  composer's  direction. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three   trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Having  called  his  First  Symphony  "Nordic"  and  his  second  "Ro- 
mantic," Dr.  Hanson  gives  no  title  to  his  newest  symphony  other 
than  its  number.  He  admits,  however,  that  "temperamentally  the 
Third  Symphony  is  more  closely  related  to  the  First  Symphony,  the 
'Nordic,'  than  to  the  Second.  The  Third  Symphony  springs  definitely 
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from  the  north,  and  has  its  genesis  in  the  composer's  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  America  by  the 
sturdy  race  of  northern  pioneers  who  as  early  as  1638  founded  the 
first  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  and  who  were  in  later  cen- 
turies to  constitute  such  a  mighty  force  in  the  conquering  of  the  West. 

"The  Symphony  pays  tribute  to  the  epic  qualities  of  those  pioneers. 
The  first  movement,  which  has  the  sub-title  andante  lamentando  — 
agitato,  is  both  rugged  and  turbulent  in  character,  alternating  with  a 
religious  mysticism.  The  second  movement,  andante  tranquillo,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  for  the  most  part  peaceful  and  brooding  in  quality. 
The  third  movement,  tempo  scherzando,  is  in  the  tempo  of  a  fast 
scherzo,  and  is  vigorous  and  rhythmic.  The  fourth  movement,  marked 
largamente  e  pesante,  begins  with  the  brooding  character  of  the  first 
movement,  developing  into  an  extended  chorale  in  antiphonal  style, 
rising  to  a  climax  in  the  full  orchestra  out  of  which  appears  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  second  movement,  the  Symphony  ending  in  a  note 
of  exultation  and  rejoicing." 

To  David  Bruno  Ussher,  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  September,  1937,  while  the  finale  was  still  uncom- 
pleted, Dr.  Hanson  said:  "Like  my  second  or  'Romantic'  Symphony, 
the  third  one,  too,  stands  as  an  avowal  against  a  certain  coldly  abstract, 
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would-be  non-sentimental   music   professed    by  certain   composers  of 

high  gifts." 

"The  Third  Symphony  as  a  whole,"  according  lo  the  interviewer, 
"is  more  polyphonic  than  the  earlier  symphonies  and  harmonically 
purer.  There  are  fewer  'superimposed'  intervals,  and  more  chords 
essentially  of  triad  character.  Whatever  'dissonantal'  elements  occur 
are  the  consequence  of  counterpoint  rather  than  of  vertical  harmoni- 
zation." 


Howard  Hanson  was  born  of  Swedish  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma 
Hanson,  at  Wahoo,  Nebraska.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of 
Music  of  his  native  State.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  New  York  with  Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lut- 
kin  and  Arne  Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916,  he  taught  at  the 
"College  of  the  Pacific"  in  San  Jose,  California.  In  1921  he  was  elected 
to  a  three-year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  Returning  to  America  in  \[)2[,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester,  New  York,  the  position 
which  he  now  holds. 

His  First  ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  composer  conduct- 
ing. The  "Romantic"  Symphony  No.  2,  composed  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  performed  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1930,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The  same  symphony  was 
included  in  the  special  programme  of  American  music  by  this  Or- 
chestra in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  4  last,  again  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 

In  addition  to  the  three  symphonies,  Dr.  Hanson's  orchestral 
works  include  the  symphonic  poems  "North  and  West"  (1923),  "Lux 
Aeterna"  (1923),  and  "Pan  and  the  Priest"  (1926).  There  is  an  Organ 
Concerto  (1926),  and  a  suite  from  "Merrymount."  "Merrymount,"  a 
three-act  opera  to  a  libretto  of  Richard  Stokes,  was  produced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York  in  1932.  Choral  works 
include  "The  Lament  of  Beowulf"  (1925);  "Heroic  Elegy"  (1927); 
Songs  from  "Drum  Taps,"  after  Walt  Whitman  (1935);  and  a  tran- 
scription for  chorus  and  orchestra  of  Palestrina,  "Pope  Marcellus 
Mass"  (1937).  Chamber  works  include  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano 
quartet,  and  a  string  quartet. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS    BY    AMERICAN    COMPOSERS,    PERFORMED    AT    THE 
CONCERTS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA    UNDER 
THE    CONDUCTORSHIP    OF    SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY 
(SINCE   OCTOBER,    1924). 

*  Signifies  first  public  performance. 
**  Signifies  first  public  performance,  and  also  first  performed  in  New  York. 
t  Signifies  also  performed  in  New  York. 

Dates  of  performance  are  for  Boston  only    (Friday-Saturday  series  except  where 
otherwise  specified). 

The  list  includes:     47  composers. 

126  compositions. 
162  performances    (Boston). 
41   performances   (New  York). 

ACHRON,  Joseph 

(Born  in  Lozdzeye,   Lithuania,  May  1,   1886) 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra (Monday  Series)     Jan.  24,  1927 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 
BEREZOWSKY,  Nicolai  T. 

(Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  May  17,   1900) 

*Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 (Monday  Series)     Mar.  16,  1931 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Op.  14 Dec.  4,  1931 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

**Symphony  No.  2,  Op.   18 Feb.  16,  1934 

**Concerto  Lirico  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra Feb.  22,  1934 

(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  21 Mar.  19,  1937 

*Toccata,  Variations  and  Finale,  for  String  Quartet  and 

Orchestra   Oct.  21,   1938 

(The  Coolidge  Quartet) 
BLOCH,  Ernest 

(Born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  24,  1880) 

Suite  for  Viola  and  Orchestra Dec.  1 1 ,  1925 

(Jean   Lefranc) 

t Concerto  Grosso   (for  Strings  and  Piano) Dec.  24,  1925 

t  Three  Jewish  Poems Apr.   16,   1926 

Nov.  18,  1927 

Feb.  7,  1936 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 

Four  Episodes  for  Chamber  Orchestra Dec.  29,  1927 

f  "America,"  An  Epic  Rhapsody Dec.  21,  1928 

Jan.  25,  1929 
(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 
f'Schelomo,"  Hebrew  Rhapsody  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Felix  Salmond)  Dec.  27,  1929 

(Soloist,  Jean   Bedetti)  Dec.  15,  1933 

(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky)  Jan.  27,  1939 

*"Macbeth"   Two   Symphonic   Interludes 

(First  concert  performance) 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 

"Helvetia" (Monday-Tuesday  Series)     Mar.  20,   1939 

CARPENTER,  John  Alden 

(Born  in  Park  Ridge,   111.,  Feb.  28,   1876) 
**"Skyscrapers,"  A  Ballet  of  Modern  American  Life 

(First  concert  performance)  Dec.  9,  1927 

Dec.  28,  1928 

Oct.  21,  1932 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 
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"Adventures  in  a  Perambulator" Dec.  9,  1927 

"Song  of  Faith,"  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra....  (Tuesday  Series)     Feb.  23,  1932 

••"Patterns,"  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Obbligati Oct.  21,  1932 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

"Danza"    Jan.   17,  1936 

fConcerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra Mar.  3,  1939 

(Soloist,  Zlatko  Balokovic) 

CHADWICK,  George  Whitefield 

(Born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,   Nov.   13,    1854;   died  Apr.   4,   1931) 

"Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  Ballad Apr.  22,   1927 

Sinfonietta  in  F  major Apr.  25,  1930 

Noel    (from  Symphonic  Sketches) (Tuesday  Series)     Apr.  21,   1931 

CHAVEZ,   Carlos 

(Born   near  Mexico   City,   Mexico,   June   13,   1899) 

Sinfonia  de  Antigona (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  10,  1936 

Sinfonia  India (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.    10,   1936 

CONVERSE,  Frederick   Shepherd 

(Born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,   1871) 

•"Flivver  10,000,000,  A  Joyous  Epic" Apr.  15,  1927 

*"California,"  Tone  Poem Apr.  6,   1928 

♦"Prophecy,"  Tone  Poem  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra Dec.   16,  1932 

(Beata  Mai. kin) 
♦American  Sketches,  Symphonic    Suite Feb.  8,   1935 

COPLAND,  Aaron 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,    NY..    Nov.   14.    1900) 

**Music  for  the  Theatre Nov.  20,   1925 

••Concerto  for  Piano Jan.  28,  1927 

(Solo  by  the  composer) 

*Two  Pieces  for  String  Orchestra Dec.   14,  1928 

••Symphonic  Ode   (Composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) Feb.   19,  1932 

t First  Symphony Feb.   15,   1935 

f'El  Salon  Mexico" Oct.  14,  1938 

DANIELS,  Mabel  Wheeler 

(Born   in   Swampscott,   Mass.,    Nov.   27,    187'J) 

Exultate  Deo    (for  Chorus  and  Orchestra) Apr.   15,   1932 

"Deep  Forest,"  Prelude Apr.   16,   1937 

DUKELSKY,  Vladimir 

(Born  in  Pskoff,   Russia,   Oct.   10,    1903) 

•"Zephyr  et  Flore,"  Ballet    (excerpts) Apr.   29,  1927 

•Symphony  in  F  major Mar.  15,  1929 

•Symphony  No.  2,  in  D-flat  major Apr.  25,  1930 

"Epitaph"  for  Soprano,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra Apr.   15,  1932 

••"Dedicaces,"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  with  soprano  obbligato.  .Dec.  16,  1938 

(Piano,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma; 
Soprano,  Marguerite  Porter) 

EICHHEIM,   Henry 

(Born  in  Chicago,   111.,   Jan.   3,   1870) 

**"A  Chinese  Legend"   (Version  for  Large  Orchestra) Apr.  3,  1925 

(Conducted  by  the  Composer) 

•"Java"  and  *"Burma" (Conducted  by  the  Composer)     Nov.  15,  1929 

"Bali" (Conducted  by  the  Composer)     Nov.  23,  1934 

FAIRCHILD,  Blair 

(Born  in  Belmont,  Mass.,  June  23,   1877;   died  Apr.  23,   1933) 
•"Chant   Negres" Dec.   6,    1929 
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FOOTE,   Arthur 

(Born  in   Salem,   Mass.,   Mar.   5,   1853;   died  Apr.   8,    1937) 

fSuite  in  E  major,  for  Strings,  Op.  63 Apr.  3,  1925 

Feb.  22,  1929 

Dec.  18,  1936 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

"A  Night   Piece"  for  Flute  and  Orchestra Mar.    10,   1933 

(Georges    Laurent)  Apr.  16,  1937 

FOOTE,  George 

(Born   in   Cannes,    France,    Feb.   19,    1886) 

Variations  on  a  Pious  Theme (Monday  Series)     Feb.  11,  1935 

GARDNER,  Samuel 

(Born   in   Yelizavetgrad,    Russia,    1893) 
*"Broadway" (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  18,  1930 

GERSHWIN,   George 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,   New  York,    Sept.   26,   1898;   died  July   11,    1937) 

**Rhapsody  No.  2  for  Orchestra  with  Piano Jan.  29,  1932 

(Solo  by  the  composer) 

Piano  Concerto  in  F (Special  concert)     Oct.  6,   1939 

(Soloist,  Abram  Chasins) 
GILBERT,   Henry   F. 

(Born   in   Somerville,    Mass.,    Sept.   26,    1868;    died   May   19,    1928) 
**Symphonic  Piece Feb.  26,  1926 

GOLDMARK,  Rubin 

(Born  in  New  York,  Aug.   15,   1872;   died  Mar.  6,   1936) 
A  Negro  Rhapsody Oct.   19,  1928 

GRIFFES,    Charles    Tomlinson 

(Born  in  Elmira,   N.Y.,   Sept.   17,   1884;   died  Apr.   8,   1920) 

"The  Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Kahn" Apr.  24,  1931 

Poem  for  Flute  and  Orchestra Jan.   15,   1932 

(Georges  Laurent) 
GRUENBERG,  Louis 

(Born   in   Russia,   Aug.   3,    1883) 

t"The  Enchanted  Isle" Nov.  8,  1929 

t"Jazz  Suite" Feb.  21,  1930 

**Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  17 Feb.  10,  1933 

t"The  Daniel  Jazz"  for  Voice  and  Small  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Colin  O'More) 

(Special  Concert)     Mar.  11,  1934 
(Pension  Fund  Concert)     Feb.  1,  1939 

HADLEY,    Henry    Kimball 

(Born  in  Somerville,  Mass.,   Dec.  20,   1871;   died  Sept.  6,   1937) 
Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  "North,  South,  East,  and  West" 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Feb.  6,  1925 

"Salome,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  55 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Jan.  16,  1931 

"The  Streets  of  Pekin,"  Suite  for  Orchestra 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Jan.  16,  1931 
"Angelus"  from  the  Symphony  No.  3 (Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

HANSON,   Howard 

(Born   in   Wahoo,    Neb.,    Oct.    28,    1896) 
Nordic  Symphony,  No.  1,  Op.  21.  .  .  (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  5,  1929 
♦Symphony  No.  2,  "Romantic" 

(Composed   for   the   Fiftieth   Anniversary   of   the   Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra)     Nov.  28,  1930 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

**Symphony  No.  3 Nov.  3,  1939 

HARRIS,   Roy 

(Born  in  Lincoln  County,   Okla.,   Feb.   12,   1898) 

'Symphony:   1933 Jan.  26,  1934 

■Symphony  No.  2 Feb.  28,   1936 

(Conducted   by   Richard   Burgin) 

Symphony  No.  3 Feb.  24,   1939 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 
Oct.  27,  1939 
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HILL,  Edward  Burlingame 

(Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1872) 

*Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos Dec.  19,  1924 

(Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison) 

**"Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33 (Cambridge)     Mar.  31,  1927 

Apr.  1,  1927 

May  2,  1930 

Nov.  29,  1935 

**Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-fiat,  Op.  34 Mar.  30,  1928 

Mar.   22,  1929 

(Conducted  by  Richard  Burc.in)     Dec.  21,  1934 

*"An  Ode,"  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

(Composed  for  the  Fiftieth   Anniversary  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra)     Oct.  17,  1930 

**Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major Feb.  27,  1931 

**Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  36..  (.Monday  Scries)     Apr.  2;,,  1932 

(Soloist,   Jesus    Maria    Sanroma)  Mar.  9,  1  g3  j 

*Sinfonietta  in  One  Movement,  Op.  37 (Cambridge)     Mar.  9,  1933 

Mar.   i<>.  1933 

**Sinfonietta  lor  String  Ok  hestra,  Op.    10a \pr.   17,  1936 

♦Symphony  No.  3  in  G  major,  Op.  41 Dec.  3,  1937 

**Concerto  for  Violin Nov.   11,  1938 

(Soloist,  Ruth   Posselt) 

JACOBI,  Frederick 

(Born  in    San   Francisco,    Calif.,    May   4,    1891) 

♦Indian  Dances (Cambridge)     Nov.   8,    1928 

Nov.  9,  1928 

JAMES,  Philip 

(Born  in  Jersey   City,    N.J.,   May   17,    1890) 
"Station  WGZBX" (Conducted   b\     \ii.iki    Sioismi)      Jan.  20,   1933 

JOSTEN,  Werner 

(Born  in  Elberfeld,  Germany,  June  12,  1888) 

Concerto  Sacro    (Two  Movements) \pr.   19,   1929 

*"Jungle,"  Symphonic  Poem Oct.   25,    1929 

*Symphony  in  F (Conducted   l>\    the  composer)     Nov.   13,   1936 

LANGENDOEN,  Jacobus 

(Born  at  the  Hague,    Holland,   Feb.   3,    1890) 
"Variations   for  String  Orchestra   on   a   Dutch   Theme  of 

A.  Valerius" Mar.  4,   1927 

"Improvisations" (Conducted  by  Richard  Burc.in)     Jan.  20,  1939 

LOEFFLER,    Charles    Martin 

(Born  in  Muhlhausen,  Alsace,  Jan.  30,    1861;   died  May   19,   1935) 

"La  Bonne  Chanson,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Apr.  24,  1925 

Apr.  19,  1929 

"Memories  of  My  Childhood" Dec.  4,    1925 

Apr.  15,  1927 

f"A  Pagan  Poem,"  Op.  14 Oct.  21,  1927 

Feb.  13,  1931 
Nov.  1,  1935 
(Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin)     Nov.  4,  1938 
f'Canticum  Fratris  Solis,"  for  Voice   and   Orchestra 

(Soloist,   Povla   Frijsh)  Jan.  3,  1930 

(Soloist,  Povla   Frijsh)  Feb.  13,  1931 

"La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,"  Op.  6 Feb.  26,  1932 

f'Evocation" Mar.   31,    1933 

Feb.  23,  1934 

MacDOWELL,    Edward   Alexander 

(Born  in  New  York  City,   Dec.   18,   1861;   died  Jan.  23,   1908) 
"In  War  Time,"  Indian  Suite (Tuesday  Series)     Apr.  26,  1927 
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"Hamlet,"  "Ophelia";  Poems  for  Orchestra,  Op.  22 Dec.  9,  1932 

fPiano  Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor,  Op.  23 Dec.  18,  1936 

(Soloist,  Howard  Goding) 

Mcdonald,  Hari 

(Born  at  Boulder,   Colo.,  July  27,   1899) 
Two  Nocturnes,  "San  Juan  Capistrano".  .  (Monday -Tuesday  Series)      Oct.  30,  1939 

Mckinley,  carl 

(Born  in  Yarmouth,   Maine,   Oct.   9,    1895) 
"Masquerade" (Conducted  by  Henry   Hadley)     Jan.   16,   1931 

MASON,  Daniel  Gregory 

(Born   in  Brookline,   Mass.,   Nov.   20,   1873) 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  Op.  11 Mar.  16,  1928 

MORRIS,  Harold 

(Born  in   San  Antonio,   Texas,   Mar.   17,   1890) 

**Concerto  for  Piano Oct.  23,  1931 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

PISTON,  Walter 

(Born    in    Rockland,    Maine,    Jan.    20,    1894) 

*Symphonic   Piece Mar.   23,  1928 

*Suite  for  Orchestra (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  28,  1930 

**Concerto  for  Orchestra. .  . .  (Conducted  by  the  composer  —  Cambridge) 

Mar.  8,  1934 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)    Mar.  29,  1934 

*Symphony  No.  1 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  8,  1938 

f  Concertino  for  Piano Nov.  10,  1939 

(Soloist,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma) 

READ,  Gardner 

(Born  in  Evanston,  111.,  January  2,   1913) 
Suite  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  33a Dec.  30,  1938 

SCHELLING,    Ernest 

(Born   in   Belvedere,    N.J.,   July  26,    1876) 
"Morocco,"  Symphonic  Poem.....  (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Feb.  15,  1929 

SCHUMAN,  William   Howard 

(Born  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  4,   1910) 

Symphony  No.  2    (in  one  movement) Feb.  17,   1939 

**American  Festival  Overture    (1939) (Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 

Nov.  17,  1939 

SESSIONS,  Roger 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dec.  28,  1896) 
*Symphony Apr.  22,   1927 

SMITH,  David  Stanley 

(Born  in  Toledo,   Ohio,  July  6,   1877) 

*Epic  Poem,  Op.  55 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  12,  1935 

♦Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  78 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  14,  1939 

SOWERBY,  Leo 

(Born  in  Grand   Rapids,  Mich.,   May  1,   1895) 

"Prairie,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Mar.  1 1 ,  1932 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2 (Monday  Series)     Nov.  30,  1936 

(Soloist,  Joseph   Brinkman) 

♦Concerto  for  Organ Apr.  22,  1938 

(Soloist,  E.   Power  Biggs) 

SPELMAN,  Timothy   Mather 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Jan.  21,   1891) 

*"Assisi:    The  Great  Pardon  of  St.  Francis,"  No.  4  of  the 

Suite  "Saints'  Days" Mar.  26,  1926 
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STEINERT,  Alexander  Lang 

(Born   in   Boston,   Mass.,    Sept.   21,    1900) 

♦"Southern  Night,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Oct.    15,    192G 

"Leggenda  Sinfonica" Mar.    13,    1931 

*"Concerto  Sinfonico,"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. Feb.  8,   193-, 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

TAYLOR,  Deems 

(Born  in   New  York   City,   Dec.   22,    1885) 

"Through  the  Looking-Glass,"  Suite,  Op.  64 Jan.  29,   1932 

(Special  concert—  Excerpts)     Oct.   \.  1939 

THOMPSON,  Randall 

(Born  in  New  York  City,   Apr.  21,    1899) 

fSymphony  No.  2  in  E  minor \pr.    13,   193  | 

1  Spec  ial  concert)    Oct.  <>,  1939 
Nov.  17.  1939 
WETZLER,  Hermann  Hans 

(Born  in  Frankfort,   Germany,   Sept.  8,   1870) 

"The  Basque  Venus,"  Symphonic  Dance  from  the  Opera Nov.  29,   1929 

(Conducted  by  Ric:ii  \ru  Burgin)  Feb.  28,  1936 

WHITHORNE,   Emerson 

(Born  in  Cleveland,   Ohio,   Sept.  6,   1884) 
*"Moon  Trail,"  Suite,  Op.  53 Dec.   15,   1933 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


LONGY 


SCHOOL 

OF  MUSIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


GRADUATE   DEPARTMENT 

DIPLOMA    COURSE 

JUNIOR    DEPARTMENT 
Private  and    Class   Lessons  Special    Evenine    Courses  for  Adults 

1    Eotlen   Street  Trowbridge  OJ)."><» 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

Specializing  in  all  fields  of  music  study 
Courses  leading  to  the  MUS.   B.   Degree,   concentration   in  Applied   Music — Composition 

and    Music    Research  —  School    Music 

299  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  KENmore  4166 

Worcester  Branch,  Office  open  Tuesdays- — -Fridays  —  Saturdays  11.30-1.  2-1.30 

Day   Building  4    Walnut    Street  Tel.    4-1386 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston   Symphony    Or  chest?' a 
Concert  Bulletins  Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John   N.  Burk,  on  all   works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One   Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Wanted:  Your  Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH   COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women...  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  — without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


Fifty-Fourth  Season  in  New  York 
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BOSTON 
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orchestra 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

FIFTY-NINTH 


1939-1940 
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Thursday  Evening,  January  11 
Saturday  Afternoon,  January  13 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 
HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOV1CI,  J. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 


ELCUS,  C. 
GUNDERSEN,  R. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNC,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 


Personnel 

Violins 
lauca,  N. 

KASSMAN,  N. 


SAUVLET,  H. 
CHERKASSKY,  P. 


RESNIKOFF,  V. 
EISLER,  D. 


I  I  DOKOVSKY,  P. 
I  I.VEEN,  P. 

BEALE,  If. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

Ml  SSINA,  S. 
SE1NIGER,  S. 


Violas 


BERNARD,  A. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 


TAPLEY,  R. 
KEIFS,  A. 

CORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 


GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 


LANGENDOEN,  J. 
TORTELIER,  P. 


Violoncellos 
chardon,  y. 
droeghmans,  h. 


KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 

STOCKBRIDCE,  C. 

/I  l.sE,  K. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

vondrak,  a. 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 
valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 

gebhardt,  w. 
Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


DUFRESNE,  G. 
JUHT,  L. 

Oboes 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 

zighera,  b. 

caughey,  e. 

Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


Basses 
greenberg,  h.         girard,  h. 
frankel,  i.  prose,  p. 

Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  ii. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 
mazzeo,  R. 

Trumpets 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 

SZULC,  R. 
POLSTER,  M. 


I  ABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 
7IMBLER,  J. 

barwicki,  j. 
Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

PILLER,  B. 

Trombones 
raichman,  j. 

HANSOTTE,  l. 

lilleback,  w. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 

arcieri,  e. 
Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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Fifty-Fourth  Season  in  New  York 


FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  1 1 

AND  THE 

Second  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  January   13 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer          ....           Vice-President 
Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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The  Continuing  Language 


B 


efore  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  "the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  <>! 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  Europe  and  Asia  asunder  are 
the  latest  tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  bond  of  unity  should  be  pre- 
served. The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
counts  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may 
to  the  continuance  of  this  unifying  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  privilege,  moreover,  in  which 
every  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  may  share. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
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Fifty-Fourth  Season  in  New  York 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  EVENING  CONCERT 
THURSDAY,  January   11 


Programme 


Beethoven Symphony  No.   1  in  C  major,  Op.  2 1 


I.     Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

a„j„„«.„    — ^nKJla    mn    mntn 


PROKOFIEFF'S   "Classical*  Symphony,  Op.  25 

will  be  played  instead  of 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No,  1 


Sibelius Symphony  No.  2    in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.      Allegretto 
II.       Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 

III.  J  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  { Finale:   Allegro  moderato 


SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SZIGETI 


The  enclosed  catalogue  contains  application  blanks  for  the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  of  1940,  as  well  as  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  original  manuscript  of  this  symphony  has  not  been  found,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  when  it  was  composed,  but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among 
the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  as 
early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2,  1800,  in  Vienna,  that  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance.  It  was  published  in  parts  at  the  end  of  1801.  The  full  score  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  1820. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  "for  his  own 
benefit,"  after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  sym- 
phony of  Mozart  and  airs  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  submitted  his 
popular  septet,  and  one  of  his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course, 
the  solo  part;  he  also  improvised  upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  his  newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The 
concert  was  received  with  marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
critical  approval.  Indeed  the  young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation, 
who  had  written  a  number  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartets,  and  sets  of  varia- 
tions. In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in 
two  early  cantatas  and  in  the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B-flat  and  in  C) 
which  he  had  written  a  few  years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  while  commend- 
ing parts  of  the  concerto  and  the  Septet  as  a  work  of  "taste  and  feel- 
ing," felt  called  upon  to  administer  a  mild  rebuke  upon  the  young 
man  who  had  stepped  out  with  rather  too  much  temerity  and  confi- 
dence upon  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  symphony  which  Mozart  and 
Haydn  had  cultivated  in  such  careful  and  orderly  fashion.  The 
writer  admitted  in  the  symphony  "much  art,  novelty,  and  wealth  of 
ideas,"  but  added:  "Unfortunately  there  was  too  much  use  of  the 
wind  instruments,  so  that  the  music  sounded  more  as  if  written  for 
a  wind  band  than  for  an  orchestra."*  It  was  after  a  performance  in 
the  more  conservative  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  about  a  year  later  that  a 
critic  found  in  the  symphony  "a  caricature  of  Haydn  pushed  to  ab- 
surdity." Opinions  such  as  these  from  Beethoven's  contemporaries  give 


*  Professor  Tovey  agrees  with  this  criticism,  pointing  out  that  Beethoven  does  lean  upon  the 
wind  sections  in  this  symphony,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  his  considerable  experience  with 
" Hftrmoniemusik"  at  that  time.  It  might  also  be  that  the  critic  was  misled  by  an  ill- 
balanced  performance,  for  it  was  particularly  bad. 
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pause  to  us  of  later  days  who  are  inclined  to  accept  this  particular 
first  symphony  as  fundamentally  docile  to  the  traditions  of  the  cen- 
tury which  had  just  passed  —  bold  in  many  matters  of  detail  certainly, 
but  even  there  not  without  precedent  in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn. 

The  adverse  criticisms  rankled  the  proud  and  aspiring  Beethoven, 
who,  offering  the  symphony  to  Hofmeister,  wrote:  "As  for  the  Leip- 
zig O.  [Ochsenf],  let  them  just  go  on  talking;  they  will  never  by  their 
chatter  confer  immortality  on  anyone,  neither  can  they  take  it  away 
from  anyone  for  whom  Apollo  has  destined  it."  This  was  in  January, 
1801.  In  April  he  wrote  imperiously  to  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung:  "Advise  your  critics  to  exercise  more  care  and  good  sense  with 
regard  to  the  productions  of  young  authors,  for  many  a  one  may 
thereby  become  dispirited,  who  otherwise  might  have  risen  to  higher 
things."  Beethoven  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  praise  from  this 
journal  which  in  1805  called  this  symphony  "a  glorious  production, 
showing  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas,  used  with  perfect  con 
nection,  order,  and  lucidity."  The  satisfaction  was  sometimes  dubious, 
as  when  the  First  Symphony  was  extolled  at  the  expense  of  his 
later  ones. 

Beethoven,  anxious  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world  as  a  composer 
in  the  larger  forms,  had  at  this  time  his  first  two  piano  concertos  and 
the  symphony  to  offer  for  publication,  and  accordingly  proposed  one 
of  them,  together  with  the  septet  and  the  piano  sonata,  Op.  22,  to 
Hofmeister,  at  that  time  partnered  with  Kuhnel  in  the  house  which 
was  later  known  as  "Peters."  Hofmeister  was  then  a  Kapellmeister  in 
Leipzig,  and  Beethoven  addressed  him  as  "my  dear  brother  in  art." 
He  offered  the  brace  of  compositions  for  the  equivalent  of  $140,  of 
which  the  symphony  was  listed  at  $50.  "Perhaps  you  will  be  aston- 
ished," he  wrote,  "that  I  make  no  difference  between  a  sonata,  a  sep- 
tet and  a  symphony,  but  I  make  none  because  I  think  that  a  sym- 
phony will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  sonata,  although  it  should  surely  be 
worth  more."  Fixing  the  total  price  at  "seventy  ducats,"  he  wrote: 
"I  do  not  understand  any  other  money  than  Viennese  ducats;  how 
many  thalers  and  gulden  that  make  is  no  affair  of  mine,  for  I  am  a 
bad  business  man  and  reckoner."  Beethoven  spoke  the  sober  truth 
about  his  abilities  as  a  business  man.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
dealings  with  publishers,  he  was  negotiating  simultaneously  with 
two  publishing  houses  in  Leipzig,  and  making  terms  for  the  Septet 
over  which  he  was  already  involved  with  Salomon  in  London. 


The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems 
to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  in- 
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troductions  of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because 
the  composer  chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead 
his  hearers  into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main 
theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its 
tonic.  With  this  polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one 
key  to  another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  con- 
trasting, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring 
into  play  the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the 
composer  begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  recalls  his 
not  too  distant  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention,  the 
development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and  charm- 
ing significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and  dis- 
tinct, speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo 
—  it  is  a  scherzo  indeed  of  doubled  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace. 
Although  the  repeats,  the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted 
mold  of  the  Haydnesque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine 
whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way 
which  disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo 
"of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  original 
thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by 
bit,  that  Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice 
of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved 
to  laughter.  The  key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the 
typical  eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more 
than  the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us 
say,  upon  a  form  which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  per- 
fect crystallization,  and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a 
new  path. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Ernest  Block 

Born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  24,  1880 


The  score  of  the  Violin  Concerto  is  signed  by  its  composer  "Chatel  —  Haute 
Savoie,  January  1938."  The  piece  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  by  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  in  Cleveland,  December  15,  1938,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  con- 
ducting as  guest,  Joseph  Szigeti  taking  the  solo  part.  There  was  a  performance  in 
London  by  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  last 
April,  again  with  Mr.  Szigeti  as  soloist. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  and 
cymbals,  triangle,  celesta,  harp  and  strings. 

Ernest  Bloch  as  a  boy  in  Geneva  studied  violin  with  Louis  Rey, 
and  at  sixteen  went  to  Brussels  to  continue  with  Eugene  Ysaye. 
He  studied  musical  composition  at  the  same  time,  and  when  three 
years  later  he  went  to  Frankfurt-am-Main  to  join  the  Conservatory 
and  study  with  Iwan  Knorr,  the  constructive  side  of  the  art  absorbed 
him  completely.  This  concerto  is  the  first  he  has  written  for  violin 
with  orchestra.  His  Viola  Suite  (1920)  was  preceded  by  the  early 
"Schelomo"  (1916)  for  'cello  with  orchestra,  and  followed  in  1936  by 
his  "Voice  in  the  Wilderness"  for  the  same  combination.  It  was  in 
1920  that  he  composed  his  Violin  Sonata,  and  there  have  been  pieces 
for  violin  solo. 

The  composer  has  provided  the  following  notes  about  his  Concerto: 

The  genesis  of  a  musical  work  is,  in  most  cases,  a  very  mysterious 
process  and  the  tracing  of  it  presents,  even  for  its  author,  a  singularly 
difficult  task.  On  looking  over  the  innumerable  sketches  for  this  Con- 
certo, scattered  over  a  period  of  several  years  (1930-37),  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  finished  work,  I  can  hardly  remember  how  they 
originated,  and  still  less  how  they  happened  to  be  gathered  together 
to  form  a  whole.  They  arose  mostly  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
and  with  no  preconceived  idea  of  a  Violin  Concerto,  though  most  of 
them  were  orchestrally  or  "violinistically"  conceived. 

However,  music  being  for  me  a  kind  of  language,  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  chosen  material  that  went  to  make  this  Concerto,  paren- 
tage or  affinities,  either  in  the  expressive  or  the  purely  musical  — 
thematic  —  frame  of  the  motives.  They  combine  with  each  other  in  a 
rather  intricate  way  throughout  the  work,  appearing  and  disappearing 
like  characters  in  a  drama.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
delineate  any  plan  or  "programme"  in  this  work  —  I  can  only  say  that 
there  is  in  it  no  "Jewish"  inspiration  or  intention,  as  was  the  case  in 
my  "Israel"  Symphony,  "Schelomo"  Rhapsody,  or  Three  Jewish  Poems, 
for  instance. 

The  idea  of  the  Concerto  itself  may  date  from  1935,  when  part  of 
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the  Introduction  was  written  in  Paris.  Its  progress  was  several  times 
interrupted  —  for  the  completion  of  two  works  which  I  had  already 
partly  written,  and  for  the  composition  of  the  orchestral  suite 
"Evocations." 


First  Movement.  —  The  opening  and  "principal  subject"  is  un- 
doubtedly of  an  American-Indian  character  and  was  conceived  in  San 
Francisco  in  1930.  It  probably  influenced  the  "atmosphere"  of,  at 
least,  the  first  two  movements.  The  solo  violin  enters  also  immediately 
after  its  enunciation,  with  a  kind  of  "meditation."  This  figure  is  elabo- 
rated and  eventually  leads  into  several  other  motives,  given  out  b\ 
the  orchestra,  all  of  which  assume  great  importance  in  the  future 
developments.  After  this  "Introduction"  begins  the  Allegro  proper. 
It  is  based  on  all  the  above-mentioned  motives  and  also  a  few  others, 
and  leads  gradually  to  the  "second  subject,"  given  firs!  to  the  solo 
violin  and  later  taken  up  by  the  'celli  and  violins.  The  development 
begins  with  the  first  subject  of  the  solo  violin,  now  played  by  the 
clarinet,  English  horn  and  solo  violin,  leading  finally  to  a  tutti  of 
great  vehemence.  This  slowly  subsides  and  the  solo  violin  again  enun- 
ciates the  introduction,  leading  into  a  cadenza,  built  up  entirely  from 
the  preceding  thematic  material.  Then  the  "second  subject"  is  again 
heard,  in  the  flute  and  clarinet,  followed  by  the  solo  violin.  The 
tempo  gradually  increases,  and  the  music  becomes  more  and  more 
animated,  leading  finally  to  the  conclusion  of  the  movement  on  a 
fortissimo  chord. 

Second  Movement.  —  The  second  movement,  Andante,  is  curiously 
and  quite  unconsciously  related  to  the  introductory  motive  lor  violin 
solo.  It  starts  with  a  kind  of  folk-song  of  a  very  quiet  and  dreamy 
character,  first  given  out  by  the  wood  wind,  to  which  are  later  added 
a  few  strings.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  a  new  motive,  and  a  few 
other  themes  of  importance  are  added. 

Third  Movement.  —The  last  movement,  Deciso,  begins  orchestrally 
in  a  tragic  and  vehement  mood.  The  solo  violin  enters  moderato, 
dreamily  recalling  the  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement  in  a 
kind  of  accompanied  Cadenza.  This  leads  to  an  Allegro  moderato  of 
a  joyful  character,  like  a  lively  "Pastorale." 

All  the  motives  combine  in  various  ways  —  with  rhythmic  modifica- 
tions—and lead  to  a  pin  ealmo  in  which  several  motives  from  the 
first  and  third  movements  are  re-introduced  by  the  solo  violin  or 
orchestra. 

Developments  lead  to  the  tragic  accents  of  the  beginning,  played 
by  the  solo  violin,  but  these  are  soon  interrupted  by  a  quasi  cadenza 
interlude,  in  which  motives  from  the  second  movement  are  recalled, 
while  the  orchestra  hints  at  others  previously  heard  in  the  third 
movement.  The  Allegro  moderato  recommences,  but  this  time  in  a 
rather  different  mood  —  at  first  agitato  and  later  with  abandon  — 
gioioso!  The  second  theme  of  this  movement  appears  again,  first  in 
the  orchestra  and  then  in  the  solo  violin,  but  this  "pastorale"  episode 
is  eventually  interrupted  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  the  violin  with 
the  first  theme  in  a  more  violent  and  tragic  mood.  This  is  taken  up 
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by  the  orchestra  and  leads  to  a  climax  on  the  theme  which  opens  the 
movement. 

A  coda  follows,  using  several  motives  from  the  third  and  first  move- 
ments, beginning  with  dark  and  vehement  colors,  but  gradually  be- 
coming lighter  and  joyous.  The  violin  pronounces  the  initial  motive 
for  the  last  time  —  broadly  and  moderato  —  and  brings  the  Concerto 
to  its  conclusion. 


Ernest  Bloch  spent  his  boyhood  in  Geneva,  where  he  was  born  on 
July  24,  1880.  He  had  his  first  musical  instruction  from  Jacques- 
Dalcroze,  and  studied  violin  with  Louis  Rey.  At  sixteen  he  went  to 
Brussels  to  continue  with  Eugene  Ysaye,  with  F.  Schorg,  and  with 
F.  Rasse  as  his  master  in  composition.  After  three  years  he  went 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  to  study  composition  with  Iwan  Knorr. 
Bloch  had  spoken  with  special  veneration  of  Knorr:  "He  was  a  pro- 
foundly great  pedagogue.  He  taught  me  the  greatest  thing  of  all  —  he 
taught  me  to  teach  myself.  The  true  teacher  will  teach  you  to 
teach  yourself.  For  it  is  only  what  you  unturn  through  your  own 
efforts,  what  you  discover  after  grim  and  long  pondering,  that  really 
benefits  you.  I  had  studied  harmony  and  mastered  it  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  my  teachers  before  going  to  Frankfort.  However,  I  insisted 
on  Knorr's  going  over  the  ground  with  me,  and  within  a  few  months 
I  conquered  it  for  myself.  He  made  me  think  and  reason  for  myself. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  I  met  my  wife  in  Frankfort.  After  that  I  went 
to  Munich  and  studied  a  little  with  Thuille.  I  composed  my  C-sharp 
minor  symphony  in  Munich,  and  then  went  to  Paris." 

The  young  man  shortly  returned  to  Geneva  in  1904,  where  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  take  charge  of  his  father's  business. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  composed  "Historiettes  an  crepuscule/'  and  fol- 
lowed this  in  Geneva  with  the  symphonic  poem  "Hiver  —  Printemps" 
(1905).  There  was  also  his  "Poetries  d'Aatomne"  for  voice  and  orches- 
tra, of  1906.  The  opera  "Macbeth,"  produced  in  1910,  was  written  six 
years  before.  In  1909-10,  Bloch  conducted  subscription  concerts  at 
Lausanne  and  Neuchatel,  and  from  1911  to  1915  was  upon  the  faculty 
of  the  Conservatoire  at  Geneva. 

In  1913,  he  wrote  what  was  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  musical 
works  of  consciously  Jewish  character,  the  "Three  Jewish  Poems." 
There  followed  two  Psalms  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  a  Psalm  for  bari- 
tone and  orchestra,  the  Symphony  "Israel,"  the  Rhapsody  "Schelomo," 
and  the  String  Quartet  in  B  minor,  all  composed  by  the  year  1916. 

Bloch  first  came  to  America  in  that  year  as  conductor  for  the  dancer 
Maud  Allan.  When  the  company  was  stranded  in  the  Midwest,  he 
found  himself  an  unknown  musician  in  a  strange  country.  A  per- 
formance of  his  Quartet  by  the  Flonzaleys  in  New  York,  a  programme 
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of  his  works  presented  by  the  Friends  of  Music  in  New  York,  and 
an  invitation  to  conduct  his  "Three  Jewish  Poems"  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts,  each  of  them  in  the  season  1916-17,  drew  atten- 
tion to  his  qualities  as  composer.  In  1920  he  founded  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music,  which  he  directed  until  1925.  He  was  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conservatory  1925-1930.  He  has  since  made  his 
home  alternately  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  this  country,  devoting 
his  time  to  composition.  His  works  include  a  Suite  for  Viola  (1920); 
a  Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  with  Piano  (1924);  Four  Epi- 
sodes for  chamber  orchestra  (1926);  "America,"  completed  in  1926; 
"Helvetia,"  completed  in  1929.  Another  work,  for  'cello  and  orchestra, 
"Voice  in  the  Wilderness,"  was  completed  in  1936.  A  symphonic  suite, 
"Evocations,"  and  the  Violin  Concerto  are  of  the  year  1937.  Mr.  Bloch's 
principal  choral  work  is  his  "Sacred  Service"  for  baritone,  mixed 
chorus  and  orchestra,  published  in  1932.  His  chamber  music  is  ex- 
tensive, including,  besides  the  work  mentioned  above,  a  Violin  Sonata 
(1920),  a  Piano  Quintet  (1924),  "Poeme  Mystique"  for  violin  and 
piano  (1924),  Piano  Sonata  (1935),  an^  pieces  tor  violin,  for  'cello, 
and  for  piano  solo. 
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JOSEPH  SZIGETI 


Joseph  Szigeti  was  born  at  Budapest,  Hungary,  on  September  2, 
1892.  His  principal  master  was  Jeno  Hubay.  Szigeti  gave  public 
concerts  in  Berlin,  Dresden  and  London  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
He  lived  in  England  from  1906  to  1913,  making  constant  tours  of 
Europe.  In  1917  he  became  Professor  of  the  master  violin  classes  of 
the  Conservatory  at  Geneva.  He  played  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  on  December  11,  1925,  as  soloist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra in  Philadelphia,  also  touring  the  country  and  playing  with  other 
orchestras  in  that  season.  He  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  19,  1926,  playing  Beethoven's  Violin 
Concerto,  on  November  8,  1935,  playing  ProkofiefFs  First  Concerto. 

Of  the  many  works  which  have  been  dedicated  to  Szigeti  are 
Ernest  Bloch's  "Nuit  Exotique"  Bartok's  First  Rhapsody,  Joseph 
Achron's  "Stempenyu"  Casella's  Concerto,  Hamilton  Harty's  Con- 
certo, ProkofiefFs  "Song  Without  Words,"  Tansman's  "Cinq  Pieces" 
Templeton  Strong's  "Une  vie  d' artiste,"  and  Eugene  Ysaye's  unaccom- 
panied Sonata  in  G  minor.  Szigeti  was  an  early  protagonist  of 
ProkofiefFs  Concerto,  playing  it  in  a  number  of  European  cities. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  igo4. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of 
the   same   year. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

The  information  comes  to  us  in  the  life  of  Sibelius  by  Karl  Ekman 
that  the  Second  Symphony  was  begotten,  not  in  the  midst  of  a 
Finnish  winter,  as  might  have  been  supposed  from  early  descriptions 
of  its  "gloomy"  qualities,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  Mediterranean  spring. 
Life  was  smiling  upon  Sibelius  in  that  year  (1901).  He  was  having 
some  measure  of  recognition  —  but  what  was  far  more  important  — 
he  was  feeling  his  strength  in  the  symphonic  form,  developing  by 
strides.  He  was  entirely  under  the  spell  of  Italy,  as  winter  turned  into 
spring.  Sibelius  recalled  these  months  in  his  own  words  for  Ekman: 
"At  the  beginning  of  March  the  weather  grew  milder  and  I  was  able 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  to  the  full  in  one  of  the  loveliest  parts 
of  Italy.  It  was  the  season  for  violets  —  the  woods  were  filled  with  their 
scent.  I  used  to  take  long  walks  from  the  town  of  Rapallo  along  the 
hills  on  the  shore,  covered  with  pines,  olive  trees  and  cypresses,  to 
Zoagli,  Santa  Marguerita,  Santa  Miguela  and  Portofino.  The  blue 
sunny  Mediterranean  lay  bordered  by  the  most  luxuriant  flora." 

"In  Rapallo  my  family  lived  in  the  Pension  Suisse,  for  myself  I 
rented  a  workroom  in  a  little  villa  in  the  hills,  surrounded  by  a  most 
interesting  garden  —  roses  in  bloom,  camelias,  almond  trees,  cactuses, 
agaves,  magnolias,  cypresses,  vines,  palms  and  quantities  of  flowers." 

Programmes  have  been  attributed  to  the  score,  despite  the  explicit 
denial  of  the  composer  in  an  interview  given  to  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  in  December,  1934  of  any  programme  intentions  whatever 
in  his  symphonies.  "My  symphonies,"  he  then  said,  "are  music  con- 
ceived and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music  and  with  no  literary  basis. 
I  am  not  a  literary  musician;  for  me  music  begins  where  words 
cease.  A  scene  can  be  expressed  in  painting,  a  drama  in  words;  a 
symphony  should  be  first  and  last  music.  Of  course,  it  has  happened 
that,  quite  unbidden,   some  mental   image  has  established  itself  in 
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my  mind  in  connection  with  a  movement  I  have  been  writing,  but 
the  germ  and  the  fertilization  of  my  symphonies  have  been  solely 
musical.  When  I  set  out  to  write  symphonic  poems  it  is  another 
matter." 

Sibelius  has  always  avoided  wordy  discussions  of  his  particular 
works.  As  he  wrote  a  friend  at  the  very  time  this  symphony  was  in 
progress:  "I  could  initiate  you,  my  comprehending  friend,  into  my 
work,  but  I  do  not  do  it  from  principle.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  same 
with  compositions  as  with  butterflies:  once  you  touch  them,  their 
essence  is  gone.  They  can  fly,  it  is  true,  but  are  no  longer  so  fair." 

There  is  no  denying  a  strain  of  revolutionary  ardor  in  the  first  and 
last  movements.  When  Georg  Schneevoigt,  fellow  countryman  of 
Sibelius,  performed  this  symphony  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  7  and  8,  1924,  he  told  Philip 
Hale  that  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Sibelius,  lie  could  vouch  for  the 
composer's  intention  of  depicting  in  the  work  varying  moods  of  the 
Finnish  people  —  pastoral  timid,  aspiring,  insurrectionary.  There  are 
no  doubt  moods  akin  to  these  in  the  music.  But  it  would  surely  be 
wiser  to  respect  the  composer's  reticence  in  this  case,  to  allow  the 
"butterfly"  to  flutter  freely,  and  not  pin  it  down  to  political  facts. 

For  music  of  deliberate  patriotism,  one  may  turn  to  the  symphonic 
poem  "Finlandia,"  and  the  choral  "Song  of  the  Athenians,"  expres- 
sions of  mass  feeling  and  a  militant  assertion  of  freedom.  They  were 
directly  a  part  of  a  general  fervor  which  possessed  Helsinki  in  1899, 
a  wave  of  patriotic  indignation  over  constitutional  restrictions  and 
an  autocratic  muzzling  of  the  Finnish  press  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. These  works  made  Sibelius  a  cynosure  and  a  hero  of  the  move- 
ment. But  the  symphonic  emotion  of  Sibelius  must  have  been  some- 
thing far  deeper  than  a  sudden  wave  of  this  sort.  The  currents  of  his 
two  symphonies  of  that  period  (the  First,  1898  and  the  Second,  1901), 
are  surely  personal  rather  than  mass  conscious,  the  expression  of  an 
artist  alone  with  his  art,  the  musical  speech  of  neither  group  nor 
nation  but  of  an  individual  who  was  subtly  affected  by  his  heritage 
and  surroundings. 

A  mood  of  independent  assertiveness,  connected  with  the  prevailing 
nationalist  thought,  but  also  broadly  attributable  to  the  idealistic 
quest  of  developing  youth,  was  upon  Sibelius  at  this  time,  and  had 
been  in  the  preceding  nineties.  This  important  phase  in  the  com- 
poser's life  has  been  clearly  described  by  Karl  Ekman.  As  early  as 
1890  Sibelius  was  drawn  into  a  youthful  circle  in  Helsinki,  with 
whom  the  watchword  was  Swedish  and  Finnish  unity  against  Eastern 
interference.  His  talented  brothers-in-law  to  be  —  Arvid  Jarnefelt,  an 
editor  sworn  to  the  cause,  and  Eero  Jarnefelt,  the  painter,  the  poet  Axel 
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Gallen,  the  painter  Albert  Edelfelt,  the  writer  and  champion  of  their 
language,  Karl  August  Tavaststjerna,  these  young  men  and  others 
met  constantly,  talked  interminably  upon  burning  questions,  incited 
each  other  to  zeal  in  building  up  a  literature,  a  folk  lore,  a  music,  in 
short  a  new  and  self-reliant  culture  of  Finland.  Sibelius  was  thus 
stimulated  into  wedding  his  music  with  the  mythology  of  his  people. 
Sibelius  was  the  creative  musician  of  the  group,  but  Kajanus  too  was 
a  moving  spirit  among  them.  "The  Symposium,"  they  called  them- 
selves; a  painting  of  that  name  (originally  called  "Problem"),  by 
Gallen,  once  shocked  all  Helsinki  by  its  "Bohemianism."  It  shows 
a  group  brooding  over  their  wine  glasses  at  a  restaurant  table,  Sibelius 
seated  disheveled  and  glowering  in  the  foreground,  while  about  them 
hover  spectral  wings,  and  a  moon  half  obscured.  A  sinister  melancholy 
is  the  dominant  note.  But  it  should  also  be  observed  that  if  the  young 
men  revelled  in  a  becoming  melancholy,  they  were  not  permanently 
cast  down  by  it,  nor  was  gaiety  forbidden.  "Sibelius,"  says  Ekman, 
"excelled  in  lively  conversation  alternating  between  playful  jest  and 
grave  earnest.  When  words  failed  him,  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano 
and  poured  out  his  soul  in  endless  improvisations,  to  which  those 
present  listened  in  breathless  excitement.  Hour  after  hour  passed  in 
this  way  and  no  one  noticed  the  flight  of  time." 

"Our  sittings,"  says  Sibelius  himself,  "were  not  based  on  the  treasures 
ot  Bacchus  to  the  extent  that  some  may  suppose.  We  allowed  our 
imagination  to  soar,  our  thoughts  to  play.  The  waves  rolled  very 
high.  Life  passed  in  review.  We  discussed  the  most  varied  subjects, 
but  always  in  an  optimistic  and  revolutionary  spirit.  The  way  was  to 
be  cleared  for  new  ideas  in  all  spheres. 

"The  Symposium  evenings  were  a  great  resource  to  me  at  a  time 
when  I  should  otherwise  have  stood  more  or  less  alone.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  ideas  with  kindred  souls,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  and  the  same  objects,  exerted  an  extremely  stimulating  in- 
fluence on  me,  confirmed  me  in  my  purposes,  gave  me  confidence." 

Immediate  results  of  this  movement  upon  the  work  of  Sibelius  were 
"Kullervo,"  "En  Saga,"  the  "Lemminkainen"  legends.  The  circle  drifted 
apart  about  1895,  but  Sibelius  pursued  the  course  in  which  it  had 
given  him  an  impetus,  completing  the  Lemminkainen  cycle,  and  com- 
posing more  poems  of  legendary  heros.  The  First  and  Second  Sym- 
phonies might  be  considered  to  have  brought  to  full  fruition  this 
romantic  and  emotional  period  in  the  composer's  life. 

The  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his  first  full-rounded 
maturity,  symphonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  his 
exuberant  thirties  (as  did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and 
Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist  first 
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feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating  realm  oi 
the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible 
in  his  new  power,  teeming  with  ideas.  His  first  movement  strides 
forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale 
exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these  three  sym- 
phonies overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later 
in  the  lives  of  each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps 
the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudent 
opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude, 
remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  message  of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits 
of  Sibelius'  symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual 
divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to  rounded,  songful  completion, 
the  characteristic  accompanying  passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  symphonic  uses 
in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 


Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in 
the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by 
the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins, 
and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are 
laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally, 
the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray 
refers  to  as  what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called 
the  'first  subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained 
C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The 
phrase  would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius 
uses  it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments 
of  greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an 
eloquent  period.  The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse 
unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well- 
controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is  be- 
yond the  deliberate  analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to 
a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
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and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  it  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame. 
The  structure*  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con 
tribute  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 


*Bengt  de  Torne  points  out  in  his  "Sibelius  —  A  Close-Up, "  that  this  finale  is  in  reality 
a  "classical  sonata  movement,"  which,  "having  no  big  coda  like  those  to  be  found  in 
Beethoven's  work,  .  .  .  preserves  the  form  of  a  Mozart  allegro."  Yet  D.  Millar  Craig,  the 
English  commentator,  writes  of  the  "big  coda"  to  this  movement.  That  two  analysts  should 
choose  for  disagreement  over  nomenclature  this  particular  ringing  and  clarion  conclusion 
is  only  less  surprising  than  that  it  should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  Mozartean  poise. 
Mr.  Torne  allays  the  perplexity  which  his  academic  comparison  arouses  by  adding:  "Like 
all  true  innovators  —  and  unlike  those  whose  bloodless,  intellectual  productions  aim  at 
overthrowing  the  great  traditions  in  art —  Sibelius  believes  that  the  new  and  transform- 
ing ideas  must  come  from  within,  not  from  the  exterior  form.  And  like  Dante  he  is  a 
revolutionary  by  temperament  although   a   conservative  by  opinion." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

SECOND  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  January  13 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34    (Koechel  No.  338) 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante  di  molto 
III.     Finale:   Allegro  vivace 

Stravinsky Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

1.    Presto 

II.     Andante  rapsodico 
III.     Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio   non    troppo 

III.  Adagietto;  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


SOLOIST 

JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


The  enclosed  catalogue  contains  application  blanks  for  the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  of  1940,  as  well  as  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  No.  34,  Komiiji    No.  538 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  first  performance  of  this  symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  April  1,  1899.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting.  Subsequent  performances  have 
been  given  in  1904,  1923,  1928  (Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducting),  1930,  1931,  and 
1936    (November  6-7). 

It  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings. 

The  symphony  is  inscribed  by  its  composer  as  having  been  written  at 
Salzburg,  August  29,  1780.  A  reference  in  a  letter  by  Mozart  to  a 
performance  under  Joseph  Bono,  conductor  at  Vienna,  is  considered 
to  apply  to  this  score:  "I  have  lately  forgotten  to  write  that  the  sym- 
phony conducted  by  old  Bono  went  magnifique,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess. Forty  violins  played  —  the  wind  instruments  were  all  doubled  — 
ten  violas,  ten  doublebasses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons" 
(From  Vienna,  April  11,   1781). 

The  work  is  characterized  by  Erich  Blom  in  his  life  of  Mozart  as 
"the  first  of  the  symphonies  to  have  achieved  any  degree  of  permanence, 
as  far  as  concert  practice  goes  —  and  very  justly,  for  it  is  a  lovely  work 
and,  though  formally  on  a  small  scale,  fully  matured  and  typically 
Mozartian  with  its  capricious  changes  between  a  variety  of  humours. 
The  musical  ideas  are  mostly  the  currenl  coin  of  the  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ironical  commentary.  Mo/art  loves 
the  musical  cliches  of  his  century  and  at  the  same  time  laughs  at 
them  up  his  sleeve,  and  never  more  wittily  than  in  this  little  but 
captivating  and  very  finished  symphonic  work."  Otto  Jahn  speaks  of 
the  symphony  as  "grander  in  conception  and  more  serious  in  tone 
than  the  earlier  one  in  B-fiat  major,  composed  the  summer  before 
(K.  319).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  movement,  where 
a  constant  propensity  to  fall  into  the  minor  key  blends  strength  and 
decision  with  an  expression  not  so  much  of  melancholy  as  of  consola- 
tion. In  perfect  harmony  of  conception,  the  simple  and  fervent  An- 
dante di  molto  combines  exceeding  tenderness  with  a  quiet  depth  of 
feeling.  The  contrasting  instrumentation  is  very  effective  in  this  work. 
The  first  movement  is  powerful  and  brilliant,  but  in  the  second,  only 
stringed  instruments  (with  doubled  violas)  are  employed.*  The  last 
movement  is  animated  throughout,  and  sometimes  the  orchestral  treat- 
ment is  rapid  and  impetuous." 


A  bassoon  is  added  to  the  string  orchestra  in  this  movement. 
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The  Symphony  is  without  a  minuet,  although  the  first  measures 
of  one,  crossed  out  by  the  composer,  were  found  in  the  manuscript 
score.*  Symphonies  in  three  movements  are  rare  among  the  more  ma- 
ture works  of  Mozart  (this  one  and  the  two  symphonies  K.  444  and 
K.  504  are  exceptions).  His  childhood  and  boyhood  symphonies  were 
more  often  than  not  without  minuets,  the  form  having  then  freshly 
evolved  from  the  Italian  overture,  with  its  three  sections  —  a  first 
allegro,  a  slow  movement  and  a  lively  finale.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  Haydn  was  the  first  to  introduce  minuets  into  the  symphony, 
and  indeed  he  gave  his  symphonic  minuets  an  importance  the  form 
had  never  had.  But  there  were  earlier  composers  who  began  this 
practice.  Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out: 

"There  is  one  in  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Georg  Matthias  Monn 
composed  before  1740.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759. 
Gossec's  first  symphonies  were  published  in  1754.  Sammartini  (1734) 
and  others  had  written  symphonies  before  Gossec;  but  the  date  of 
Gossec's  introduction  of  the  minuet  has  not  been  determined.  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  a  symphony  worthy  the  name  should 
be  without  a  minuet.  The  learned  Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl 
Spazier  of  Berlin  wrote  a  strong  protest  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  after  the  issue  that  announced 
Mozart's  death.  He  characterized  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity 
and  coherence,  and  wrote  in  substance: 

"In  a  dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  If  a 
minuet  be  allowed,  why  not  a  polonaise  or  a  gavotte?  The  first  move- 
ment should  be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud, 
solemn,  etc.  A  slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief,  and  prepares 
the  hearer  for  the  finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first 
mood.  The  minuet  is  disturbing:  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall 
and  the  misuse  of  music:  'When  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  minuets  by  Haydn  or  Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter.  The  minuet 
retards  the  flow  of  the  symphony,  and  it  should  never  be  found  in  a 
passionate  work  or  in  one  that  induces  meditation.'  Thus  the  Hofrath 
Spazier  of  Berlin." 


*  An  isolated  minuet,  evidently  a  symphony  movement  (K.  No.  409),  has  been  conjectured 
as  possibly  intended  for  this  symphony.  The  movement  was  composed  in  May,  1782,  in 
Vienna,  two  years  after  the  symphony.  The  addition  of  two  flutes  to  the  orchestration  called 
for  in  the  symphony  might  mean  only  that  Mozart  had  flutes  available  at  the  time.  Andre 
considers  that  the  minuet  was  intended  for  general  usefulness  as  a  mid-movement  in  the 
concerts  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  in  1782.  But  Alfred  Einstein  believes  that  this  movement 
might  well  have  been  intended  for  a  performance  of  the  particular  symphony  in  that  year: 
"If  this  theory  is  correct,  there  would  be  no  need  of  future  performances  of  No.  338  with- 
out this  splendid  minuet."  The  minuet  was  included  in  a  performance  in  London  by  Stanley 
Chappie,  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,   October  2,    1938. 
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There  follows  the  analysis  by  Sir  Donald  Tovey 


# . 


"The  themes  of  the  first  movement  certainly  mark  a  new  stage  in 
Mozart's  development.  Grandiose  he  had  already  been  in  the  Paris 
Symphony;  sometimes,  indeed,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  as  when 
he  obeyed  advice  in  beginning  it  with  a  grand  coup  d'archet  and  then, 
having  satisfied  Parisian  fashions,  began  his  finale  pianissimo.  But  in 
this  C  major  Symphony  the  grandiose  note  belongs  to  something 
deeper.  Even  the  piano  echo  and  expansion  after  the  fourth  bar  of 
the  vigorous  opening  formula  is  more  like  a  serious  dramatic  question 
than  any  echoes  in  the  Paris  Symphony.  And  the  subsequent  plunges 
into  minor  keys,  frequent  throughout  the  movement,  are  wholly 
serious. 

"The  'second  subject'  (so  called  in  our  beautiful  English  termi- 
nology because  it  may  be  anywhere  about  the  middle  of  seven  or  eight 
different  themes)  marks  the  epoch  of  Mozart's  full  maturity  of  inven- 
tion. Not  of  his  full  command  of  form;  many  subtleties  were  to  be 
added  to  that  in  his  later  works. 

"Following  the  custom  prescribed  for  his  Paris  Symphony,  Mozart 
does  not  repeat  the  exposition,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  develop- 
ment. This  is  entirely  episodic.  Twelve  impressively  gloomy  bars  lead 
to  the  dark  key  of  A-flat,  where  a  dramatic  passage  proceeds,  in  plain- 
tive dialogue  between  strings  and  wind,  to  the  dominant  of  C  minor, 
where  it  remains  in  suspense  just  long  enough  to  determine  the  right 
moment  for  the  return  of  Ex.   i,  with  a  regular  recapitulation. 

"The  slow  movement  is  headed  Andante  molto:  which  has  led  to 
mistakes  as  to  its  tempo,  since  we  have  come  to  consider  Andante  as 
meaning  'slow.'  But  Mozart  still  has  some  recollection  of  its  proper 
Italian  sense  as  meaning  'going.'  His  Andante  molto  therefore  does 
not  mean  'very  slow'  but  'decidedly  in  motion'  or  'ambling  along.' 
Andante  con  mo  to  assai  would  be  tolerable  musician's  Italian  for  the 
purpose.  In  this  light  the  movement  is  the  richest  slow  movement 
Mozart  had  as  yet  produced,  and  he  did  not  often  surpass  it  in  sub- 
tlety. It  is  eminently  witty,  and  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  its 
pure  musical  sense  without  any  distractions  of  orchestral  colour,  for 
it  is  scored  for  strings  alone,  except  for  the  bassoons,  which  however 
merely  double  the  basses.  The  harmony  gains  a  characteristic  Mozart- 
ean  richness  from  the  constant  division  of  the  violas  into  two  parts. 
Though  the  movement  is  short  its  effect  is  eminently  spacious,  the 
rhythm  being  expanded  by  echoes  and  interpolations  with  a  mastery 
that  anticipates  the  Mozart  of  ten  years  later.  After  the  exposition  a 
link  of  four  bars  leads  at  once  to  a  regular  recapitulation.  The  link, 
which  was  derived  from  the  first  theme,  is  turned  into  a  neatly  epi- 
grammatic end. 

"As  in  the  Paris  Symphony,  there  is  no  minuet.  The  finale  is  a 
lively  dance  in  Presto  6-8  time,  like  that  of  the  opening  of  the  ball- 
room scene  in  Don  Giovanni.  Imagine  the  Lancers  becoming  so  fast 
that  it  would  do  for  a  Tarantella.  The  movement  is  thoroughly  effec- 
tive and  appropriate;  but  this  adds  interest  to  the  fact  that  in  style 
and  technique  it  is  very  like  the  finales  of  Mozart's  earlier  symphonies. 


*  Essays  in  Musical   Analysis,   Oxford  University  Press. 

[so] 


It  thus  serves  to  measure  the  advance  made  by  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Here  it  does  not  jar,  and  you  could  put  it  on  to  an  earlier  symphony 
without  damage.  And  if  you  transposed  it  to  E-flat  few  people  would 
detect  its  substitution  for  the  opening  of  the  ball-room  scene  in  Don 
Giovanni.  But  it  would  be  unthinkable  as  a  finale  for  the  Linz  Sym- 
phony; though  it  has  its  impressive  minor  passages  and  pianissimos." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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CAPRICCIO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  began  to  compose  his  Capriccio  at  Christmas  of  1928  and  completed 
it  by  the  end  of  September  1929.  The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris,  Ansermet  conducting,  and  the  composer  playing 
the  piano  solo.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  19,  1930,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  taking  the  piano 
part.  The  same  Orchestra  and  soloist  introduced  the  work  to  New  York,  February 

7>  1931- 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  wood  winds  in  threes,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

qtravinsky,  appearing  as  piano  soloist  in  various  European  cities, 
O  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  another  work  of  his 
own  than  the  Piano  Concerto,  which  he  had  performed  innumerable 
times.  "That  is  why  I  wrote  another  concerto,"  he  tells  us  in  his  auto- 
biography, "which  I  called  'Capriccio,'  that  name  seeming  to  indicate 
best  the  character  of  the  music.  I  had  in  mind  the  definition  of  a 
capriccio  given  by  Praetorius,  the  celebrated  musical  authority  of  the 
seventeenth  century.*  He  regarded  it  as  a  synonym  of  the  fantasia, 
which  was  a  free  form  made  up  of  fugato  instrumental  passages.  This 
form  enabled  me  to  develop  my  music  by  the  juxtaposition  of  episodes 
of  various  kinds  which  follow  one  another  and  by  their  very  nature 
give  the  piece  that  aspect  of  caprice  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

"There  is  little  wonder  that,  while  working  at  my  Capriccio,  I 
should  find  my  thoughts  dominated  by  that  prince  of  music,  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,  whose  genius  admirably  lent  itself  to  this  manner. 
Alas!  no  one  thought  of  calling  him  a  prince  in  his  lifetime!" 

The  composer  uses  the  solo  string  quartet,  but  merely  as  a  part  of 
the  accompanying  orchestra.  "The  name  Capriccio,"  writes  the  pro- 
gramme annotater  for  the  B.  B.  C.  Concerts  in  London,  "of  course 
allows  a  composer  a  good  deal  of  freedom,  but  this  work  has,  none 
the  less,  a  formality  of  its  own,  consistently  designed.  Each  movement 
has  its  own  motive,  and  they  are  bound  together  in  a  certain  unity. 
The  characteristic  theme  of  the  Capriccio  is  the  arpeggio  of  G  minor, 
played  marcato  but  not  forte,  by  the  pianoforte  with  a  rhythmic  sup- 
port from  timpani,  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  movement.  It 
decides  the  character  of  the  first  movement,  and  gives  birth  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  succeeding  themes,  built  up  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  an 
overture.  It  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  interchanging  between 
Presto  and  Doppio  movimento   (used  here  to  mean  twice  as  slow,  not 


Not  the  "eighteenth  century,"   as  erroneously  quoted  in  the  English  translation. 
[22] 


twice  as  fast),  and  the  Introduction  is  brought  in  again  to  form  the 
close  of  the  movement.  The  Presto  depends  largely  for  its  effect  on 
trills,  with  rushing  scales  in  the  orchestral  strings,  and  the  Doppio 
movimento  has  a  theme  for  the  string  quartet.  The  main  body  of  the 
movement  never  slackens  speed,  from  the  arpeggio  figure  with  which 
the  soloist  begins  until  the  introduction  returns  at  the  end.  Concise  in 
itself,  it  makes  use  for  the  most  part  of  short  themes,  several  of  them 
clearly  akin  to  that  arpeggio  motive. 

"Rapsodico  gives  the  clue  to  the  second  movement,  and  in  it,  the 
idea  of  a  capriccio  is  most  clearly  realized.  It  begins  with  a  dialogue 
between  the  soloist  and  the  wood  winds,  and  the  texture  is  slighter 
than  in  the  first  movement:  except  for  one  or  two  short  passages,  the 
string  quartet  has  no  separate  existence  apart  from  the  strings  as  a 
whole.  The  pianoforte  closes  the  movement  with  a  cadenza,  lightly 
accompanied  in  its  last  three  bars.  The  capricious  character  of  the 
piece  is  clearly  foreshadowed  by  the  soloist's  opening. 

"The  movement  leads  straight  into  the  last,  a  moto  perpetuo,  based 
largely  on  an  insistent  arpeggio  of  G  major,  and  the  two  chief  sub- 
jects built  up  above  it  have  something  of  the  character  of  the  subject 
and  counter-subject  of  a  fugue.  And  their  reappearances,  interchanged 
between  soloist  and  orchestra,  may  remind  the  listener  of  rondo  form." 

[copyrighted] 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  born  in  1903,  in  Puerto  Rico,  of  Cata- 
lonian  parents.  He  was  sent  to  this  country  in  1917  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  to  complete  his  musical  education  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Graduating,  he  won  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  prize,  and  subsequently  studied  with  Mme.  Antoinette 
Szumowska.  He  gave  local  recitals  and  orchestral  appearances,  and 
in  1926  became  official  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Sanroma  then  went  abroad,  made  an  interpretative  study  of  the  piano 
with  Artur  Schnabel  in  Berlin  and  Alfred  Cortot  in  Paris.  Besides 
numerous  recitals,  in  European  and  American  cities,  he  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  American  perform- 
ances of  Toch's  Concerto,  Stravinsky's  Capriccio,  Ravel's  Concerto, 
and  Honegger's  Concertino. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Dusseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  this  orchestra's  first  season    (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

After  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
phony for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  this  one  with  another 
in  short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  First  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season, 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
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Jfarmonious  (§ongsmiths 

If  the  Americas  are,  indeed,  to  carry  forward 
the  culture  of  the  Western  world  independently 
of  a  war-torn  Europe,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  "Tanglewood"  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
instruments  for  so  doing. 

The  sessions,  concurrent  with  the  Symphonic 
Festival,  though  overlapping  on  the  hither  side, 
run  from  July  8  to  August  18.  This  coming 
Summer  will  be  the  first  convocation  of  an 
extraordinarily  distinguished  faculty:  com- 
posers, conductors,  performers,  professors  and 
critics  —  to  name  them  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. The  Institute  is  for  advanced  study, 
for  those  making  music  their  career;  the 
Academy  is  for  amateurs  who,  as  that  word  de- 
notes, love  the  art  for  its  own  sake.  There  are 
no  formal  entrance  requirements:  if  you  can 
do  the  work,  come  along;  and  no  degrees,  di- 
plomas or  academic  credits  are  awarded;  if  you 
can  practice  the  art,  practice  it,  and  don't  lean 
on  a  sheepskin. 

Musicians,  music  lovers  and  public,  this  is  it: 
idyllic  landscape  at  the  summit  of  Summer,  liv- 
ing quarters  comfortable,  companionship  with 
men  and  women  in  a  shared  enthusiasm,  asso- 
ciation with  the  finest  artists,  daily  communion 
with  a  great  art.  Where,  if  not  here,  is  antidote 
to  the  poisons  of  an  age  of  hate?  And  where, 
better  than  here,  is  an  American  assertion  of  its 
cultural  coming-of-age?  A  space  of  harmony  in 
a  world  of  discord. 

—  Editorial  in  The  Boston  Globe, 

December  11,  1939. 
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so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly  about, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  the  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym 
phony;  I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie*  and  I 
shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  // 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Brull  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  critics,  who  have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 
first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 


*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided  him  for  spelling  "  symphony  "  with  an  "  f." 
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and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  flood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 
about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  of  a 
"more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  very  considerable  penetration  of  the  new 
score.  Any  helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  by  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:  — 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
—  i.  e.,  new  after  Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy. 

The  original  Leipzig  attitude  towards  the  symphony  as  deplorably 
lacking  in  a  due  Brahmsian  content  of  meaty  counterpoint  survived 
in  the  treatise  of  Weingartner  (1897),  wri°  called  the  scherzo  "a  grace- 
ful trifle  almost  too  insignificant  for  the  other  three  movements."  And 
so  recently  as  1928,  Richard  Specht  writes  in  his  Life  of  Brahms:  "If 
one  excepts  the  somewhat  morose  [?]  finale,  it  is  a  serenade  rather  than 
a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that  not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and 
Mozart  too,  wrote  symphonic  works  which  would  be  better  called  sin- 
foniettas  today."  It  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  there  could  be  found 
plentiful  dissenters  from  this  point  of  view.  The  acquaintance  of  fifty 
years  seems  to  have  put  a  levelling  perspective  on  the  first  two  sym- 
phonies, which  their  first  hearers  compared  with  such  a  confident  sense 
of  antithesis.  It  is  possible  today  to  find  an  abundant  portion  of  sheer 
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musical  poetry  in  each  of  the  four  symphonies  —  they  may  vary  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  the  emotional  nature  of  their  creator,  but 
those  bounds  are  not  excessively  wide. 

The  C  minor  symphony  has  long  ceased  to  be  "complex,"  "obscure," 
"forbidding,"  even  to  the  most  faint-hearted  of  present-day  listeners, 
and  the  deliberately  intellectual  Brahms,  laboring  a  hard  musical  logic, 
is  becoming  the  figure  of  a  quaint  old  fable.  The  grandeur  of  the  First 
symphony  has  quite  lost  its  "sternness"  with  the  years,  and  taken  on 
much  of  the  romance,  the  engaging  color,  the  direct  musical  poesy, 
once  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Second.  The  Second  Symphony,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  hard  to  connect  with  the  slight  texture,  the  incon- 
sequential "prettiness,"  with  which  Brahms'  earnest  friends  once  re 
nroached  him. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


■    AVi^V     SCHOOL 

IjIPJ^  f*  K.      OF  Mi  SIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MM.  BERTA  JAUN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  ivho  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THR     LONGY     SCHOOL,     1      FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,   Director 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Tel.  KENmore  41 GG 

The  Conservatory  announces  its  first  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  CONCERT  of  the  season. 
The  concert  will  be  held  at  STEINERT  HALL,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  on  MONDAY 
EVENING,  January  22,  at  8:15  o'clock.  Music  by  Bach,  Brahms,  Weber,  Chopin,  MacDowell. 
Suk,  Mozart,  Franz,  Clarke,  Horsman,  Gretchaninoff,  Schindler,  Stickles  and  Gounod  will 
be  performed. 
Admission    free.  Steinway    Pianos. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 
performed  during  the  season 

"A   Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.oo  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Wanted:  Your  Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY. PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tanglewood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

^Bostons  Symphony  Orchestra^ 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Scries  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Fame's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieff's  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"    (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  tooth  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 

The  Violin  Concerto    (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 

The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third   ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 

of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 
Other    works     include    Wagner    excerpts,     Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with   the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

113  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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Fifty-Fourth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  EVENING  CONCERT 
FRIDAY,  February  16 


Programme 

d'Indy Symphony  No.  2  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  57 

I.  Extremement  lent;   Ties  vif 

II.  Moderement    lent 

III.  Modere;    Tres   aniine 

IV.  Introduction,    Fugue   et    Finale 

INTERMISSION 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 

I.     Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
II.     "Fileuse":   Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
III.     Molto  adagio 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune    (Eglogue  de 

S.  Mallarme)"    ("Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun   (Eclogue  by  S.  Mallarme)") 

Ravel Orchestral  Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloc" 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generale 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  57 
By  Vincent  d'Indy 

Born  in  Paris,  March  27,   1851;  died  there  December  2,   1931 


D'Indy  completed  his  Second  Symphony  in  1903.  It  was  first  performed  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  28,  1904.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  given  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  December  31,  1904.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  January  7,  1905,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Gericke.  The  composer,  making  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  conducted  this 
symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  2,  1905.  The 
Symphony  was  again  performed  at  these  concerts  November  6,  1909,  December 
4,  1909  (by  request),  January  23,  1920,  November  17,  1922,  February  13,  1925, 
January   1,   1932,  and  February  9,   1940. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  bass  trombone,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  two  harps, 
and  strings.  The  Symphony   is  dedicated  to   Paul   Dukas. 

Vincent  d'Indy  labeled  as  his  First  Symphony  the  "Symphonie  sur 
un  air  montagnard  frangais"  composed  in  1886.  He  wrote  his 
Third  Symphony,  "Sinfonia  Brevis  dc  Bella  Gallico"  in  the  years 
1916-18.  Unlike  the  First  Symphony,  based  on  a  popular  air,  and  the 
Third  Symphony,  motivated  by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat  is  absolute  music  without  any  "tags"  whatsoever. 
Contributing  an  article  to  the  magazine  "Musica"  of  Paris,  d'Indy 
wrote:  "Symphonic  music,  unlike  dramatic  music,  is  developing  toward 
complexity:  the  dramatic  element  is  more  and  more  introduced  into 
absolute  music,  in  such  a  way  that  form  is  here,  as  a  rule,  absolutely 
submissive  to  the  incidents  of  a  veritable  action."  M.  D.  Calvocoressi 
makes  this  interpretation  of  d'Indy 's  words  as  applied  to  the  Second 
Symphony:  "To  search  for  an  action  that  is  not  purely  musical  in 
absolute  music  would  be  madness.  There  is,  indeed,  an  action  in  this 
symphony,  but  it  is  wholly  in  the  music:  the  putting  into  play  of 
two  principal  themes,  which  present  themselves  at  the  beginning  side 
by  side,  follow  each  other,  war  against  each  other,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  each  developed  separately,  associate  with  themselves  new 
ideas  which  complete  or  serve  as  commentary,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
work  are  blended  in  an  immense  triumphal  chant." 

Many  enthusiastic  things  have  been  written  about  this  symphony. 
Professor  Edward  Burlingame  Hill  in  his  "Modern  French  Music" 
of  1924  characterized  the  Symphony  as  "not  only  d'Indy's  instrumental 
masterpiece,  but  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  its  century.  Complex 
and  even  involved  in  structure,  study  is  necessary  in  order  to  corre- 
late its  elaborate  design.  Nevertheless,  force  and  beauty  of  expression 
are  everywhere  in  evidence,  and  the  dramatic  conclusion  of  the  last 
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movement  is  one  of  the  typical  instances  in  d'lndy's  music  in  which 
the  mind  and  the  heart  unite  in  an  invincible  grandeur." 

One  of  the  most  lucid  and  sympathetic  of  the  Symphony's  analysts 
was  Arthur  Shepherd,  once  annotator  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra's  pro- 
grammes. Mr.  Shepherd  wrote: 

"First  movement:  Extremement  lent,  4-2  time.  There  is  something 
granitic  about  the  introduction,  concerned  chiefly  with  the  imbedding 
of  the  initial  germinal  motive:  four-cornered,  austere,  it  pervades  the 
whole  work  in  various  and  varying  guises,  now  as  the  dominating  idea, 
now  as  the  merest  figural  accessory.  This  initial  motive  is  announced  in 
the  basses,  'cello,  and  harps;  there  is  an  answering  phrase  in  the  wood 
winds  which  prefigures  the  second  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.  Shortly  thereafter  the  flutes,  oboes  and  bassoons  hint  at  the 
principal  theme.  This  material  is  carried  insistently  forward  through 
a  crescendo,  and  an  increased  quickening  of  the  rhythm  to  a  change 
of  tempo  —  Tres  vif,  3-4  time,  at  which  juncture  the  main  body  of  the 
movement  is  ushered  in  with  a  theme  in  the  solo  horn,  lightly  accom- 
panied by  violas  and  second  violins. 

"A  re-announcement  of  the  theme  is  made  with  fuller  instrumenta- 
tion, culminating  on  a  tonic  cadence.  There  follows  a  subsidiary  pas- 
sage, with  a  sprightly  piquant  theme  in  tripping  eighth-notes  an- 
nounced by  the  wood  winds;  this  is  elaborately  amplified  in  alternat- 
ing choirs,  subsiding  finally  into  a  diminuendo,  whereupon  an  undulat- 
ing figure  in  the  horns  ushers  in  the  lyrical  second  theme,  played  by 
the  first  violins.  Like  the  preceding '  thematic  material,  this  second 
theme  is  of  ample  proportion,  with  broadly  extended  melodic  contour. 
The  development  section  reveals  d'lndy's  magnificent  technique  to  the 
full.  There  is  much  discursive  dialogue  apropos  all  the  thematic  ma- 
terial of  the  exposition,  and  the  adroit  contrast  of  the  ideas  together 
with  an  extraordinary  play  of  instrumental  timbres  makes  the  whole  a 
fascinating  study.  The  form  of  the  movement  is  quite  strict  in  the 
traditional  sonata-allegro,  with  the  usual  recapitulation,  and  a  brisk 
coda. 

"Second  movement:  Moderement  lent,  D-flat  major,  6-4  time.  After 
an  introduction  of  five  measures  —  which  harks  back  to  the  principal 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn,  French  horn  and  clari- 
net give  out  a  broad  cantabile  in  which  the  upward  stride  of  a  minor- 
seventh  (a  prevailing  melodic  characteristic  of  the  composer)  gives 
it  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement. 
This  organic  interrelation  of  themes  is  'the  law  and  the  gospel'  of 
d'lndy's  symphonic  procedure,  so  much  so  that  the  analysis  of  such 
a  work  must  be  carried  out  in  toto  —  quite  regardless  of  the  separate- 
ness  of  the  four  movements  —  if  an  adequate  idea  of  the  composer's 
elaborate  architectonic  is  to  be  obtained. 

"There  is  again  striking  contrast  in  the  middle  section  of  the  move- 
ment —  Plus  anime,  3-2  time  —  bringing  a  theme  in  dotted  rhythm  in 
the  harps  and  flute,  suggestive  of  an  ancient  dance,  perhaps  Greek, 
perhaps  Egyptian,  of  a  grave  but  graceful  austerity;  this  is  fully 
amplified  and  developed;  thereafter  the  alternation  of  these  two 
thematic  sections  places  this  movement  within  the  Rondo  design. 
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"Third  movement:  Modere,  D  minor,  2-4  time.  An  adroit  blend  of 
intermezzo  and  scherzo  is  here  revealed;  beginning  with  an  archaic 
melody  (perhaps  of  folk-song  origin)  played  tres  simplement  by  the 
violas  and  continued  by  the  flute,  it  is  followed  by  an  animated  figure 
(derived  from  the  initial  motive  of  the  symphony)  in  the  wood  winds. 
This  is  soon  taken  up  —  Tres  anime  —  by  the  strings,  whilst  a  new 
theme  is  introduced  in  the  wood  winds.  The  dotted  rhythm  dance-theme 
of  the  second  movement  is  soon  heard  against  the  persistent  animated 
motive  in  the  strings.  A  gradual  broadening  of  the  rhythm  brings  a 
change  of  time-measure,  3-8,  and  a  rhythmic  transformation  of  the  viola 
theme  of  the  beginning;  still  another  transformation  in  2-8  time  follows. 
There  is  a  final  return  to  the  mouvement  initial  with  the  theme  given 
to  the  clarinet.  This  movement  ends  with  a  quite  unexpected  brio  — 
Tres  vif. 

"Fourth  movement:  Lent,  B-flat  major,  4-4  time.  The  opening  divi- 
sion is  introductory  in  character,  with  much  thematic  retrospective 
rumination.  There  follows  a  fugal  section,  the  theme  of  which  is  a 
compound  of  the  initial  motive,  and  the  second  theme  of  the  first 
movement.  Following  the  fugue  there  comes  a  new  section  —  Assez 
vif,  B-flat  major,  5-4  time  —  beginning  with  a  triplet  figure  in  the 
violas  (also  a  derivative  of  the  second  theme,  first  movement).  The 
principal  theme,  proper,  enters  in  the  oboe  and  is  continued  in  the 
other  wood  winds,  to  be  carried  forward  soon  by  the  violins.  A  new 
theme  —  reminiscent  of  the  viola  theme  of  the  third  movement  —  is 
introduced  in  the  first  violins  and  carried  on  by  the  flutes  and  English 
horn.  The  development  of  all  this  material  is  elaborate  and  com- 
plex, but  with  an  ever  increasing  excitement  and  elan,  plunging  for- 
ward with  the  persistent  5-4  rhythm  in  triplet  groupings.  The  climax 
(surely  one  of  the  greatest  in  symphonic  literature)  is  finally  reached 
on  a  glorification,  in  chorale-manner,  of  the  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement." 
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"PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken 
from  the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play 

By   Gabriel  Faure 

Born  at  Pamiers    (Ariege),  France,  May  12,  1845;  died  at  Passy,  November  4,   1924 


Composed  in  1898,  Faure's  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  this  music  was  first  performed  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  It  was  introduced  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8,  1904.  There  was 
a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1904,  and  again 
December  2,  1905.  Vincent  d'Indy,  as  guest,  conducted  it  March  18,  1911,  Pierre 
Monteux,  November  23,   1923,  Serge   Koussevitzky,  April   21,    1939   and  December 

29»  1939- 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons. 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harps,  and  strings. 

PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE/'  with  Faure's  incidental  music,  was 
produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 
The  first  of  the  three  movements  in  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  is  the 
prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 
The  second  movement,  "Fileuse,"  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  (andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  third  movement,  molto  adagio,  is  associated  with 
the  tragic  closing  scene  where  Melisande  dies  in  the  presence  of  the 
aged  Arkel,  Golaud  her  husband,  the  physican,  and  the  servants  ol 
the  castle. 

Melisande.     Is  it  you,  grandfather? 

Arkel.    Yes,  my  child.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do? 

Meltsande.     Is  it  true  that  winter  is  here? 

Arkel.    Why  do  you  ask? 

Melisande.     Because  it  is  cold,  and  there  are  no  more  leaves. 

Arkel.     Are  you  cold?  Do  you  wish  the  windows  shut? 

Melisande.     No,  no,  not  until  the  sun  has  sunk  into  the  sea.  It  sets  slowly;  50 
winter  has  begun? 

Arkel.    Yes.  You  do  not  like  winter? 

Melisande.     Oh  no,  I  am  afraid  of  the  cold.  I  dread  the  bitter  cold. 

Arkel.     Do  you  feel  better? 

Melisande.     Yes;  yes;  I  no  longer  have  all  those  anxieties. 
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Arkel.    Do  you  wish  to  see  your  child? 

Melisande.     What  child? 

Arkel.     Your  child.  You  are  a  mother.  You  have  put  into  the  world  a  little  girl. 

Melisande.    Where  is  she? 

Arkel.     Here. 

Melisande.     It  is  strange  —  I  cannot  raise  my  arms  to  take  her. 

Arkel.     That's  because  you  are  still  very  weak.  I'll  hold  it  myself;  look. 

Melisande.  She  does  not  laugh.  She  is  little.  She,  too,  will  weep.  I  am  sorry 
for  her. 

(The  room  is  gradually  filled  with  the  servants  of  the  castle,  who  take  their 
places  silently  along  the  walls  and  wait.) 

Golaud    (suddenly  rising).  What's  this?  What  are  all  these  women  doing  here? 

The  Physician.    They  are  the  servants. 

Arkel.    Who  called  them? 

The  Physician.     Not  I. 

Golaud.  Why  did  you  come  here?  Nobody  summoned  you.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  here?  What  does  all  this  mean?  Answer  me! 

(The  servants  do  not  answer) 

Arkel.    Do  not  speak  so  loud.  She  is  going  to  sleep;  she  has  shut  her  eyes. 

Golaud.     It  is  not  — ? 

The  Physician.     No,  no;   see,  she  breathes. 

Arkel.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Now  it  is  her  soul  that  weeps.  Why  does  she 
stretch  out  her  arms?  What  does  she  want? 

The  Physician.  Toward  her  child,  no  doubt.  It's  the  struggle  of  the  mother 
against  — 

Golaud.     Now?  At  this  moment?  It  must  be  said,  say  it!  Say  it! 

The  Physician.     Perhaps. 

Golaud.  At  once?  Oh,  oh!  I  must  speak  to  her.  Melisande!  Melisande!  Leave 
me  alone!  leave  me  alone  with  her! 

Arkel.  No,  no;  do  not  approach  her.  Do  not  disturb  her.  Do  not  speak  to  her 
again.  You  do  not  know  what  the  soul  is. 

Golaud.     It's  not  my  fault!   It's  not  my  fault! 

Arkel.  Listen,  listen.  We  must  now  speak  in  low  tones.  She  must  no  longer 
be  disturbed.  The  human  soul  is  very  silent.  The  human  soul  likes  to  go  away 
alone.  It  suffers  so  timidly.  But  the  sadness,  Golaud  —  but  the  sadness  of  all  that 
one  sees!  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

(At   this  moment  all  the  servants  jail  suddenly  on   their  knees  at   the    back   of 

the  room.) 

Arkel.     (turning).     What  is  it? 

The   Physician    (nearing   the   bed   and   examining   the    body).   They   are   right. 

(A   long  silence.) 
Arkel.    I  saw  nothing.  Are  you  sure? 
The  Physician.    Yes,  yes. 

Arkel.  I  heard  nothing.  So  quickly,  so  quickly  —  All  at  once.  She  goes  away 
without  a  word. 

Golaud  (sobbing).   Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Arkel.  Do  not  remain  here,  Golaud.  She  wishes  silence  now.  Come,  come. 
It  is  terrible,  but  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  was  a  little  being,  so  peaceful,  so  timid, 
and  so  silent.  It  was  a  poor  little  mysterious  being,  like  all  of  us.  She  is  there, 
as  though  she  were  the  big  sister  of  her  baby.  Come,  come.  My  God!  My  God! 
I  shall  not  understand  anything  about  it.  Let  us  not  stay  here.  Come;  the  child 
should  not  remain  here  in  this  room.  She  must  live  now  in  her  place.  It  is  the 
turn  of  the  poor  little  one. 

(They  go  out  in  silence.) 
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PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain   (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting. 

It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

IT  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale"  pour  "UApres-midi  d'un  Faune."  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  foi  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  When  after  two  years 
of  work  upon  it  he  was  ready  in  the  summer  of  1894  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication,  the  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  had  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
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bussy  was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'halcine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Outs  toutc  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance 
to  attempt  a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  "The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature")  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall 
therefore  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which 
Edmund  Gosse  made  in  his  "Questions  at  Issue": 

"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!   But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!   Vaguer 
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and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory,  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstacy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible 'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 

successive    scenes    of   the    Faun's    desires    and    dreams    on    that    hot 

afternoon." 
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"DAPHNIS    ET    CHLOE"  -  Ballet    in     One    Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-fiat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings. 

From  the  time  when   it  was  first  composed,    Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
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the    principal    creative    musicians   of    the    day     (Stravinsky,    Strauss, 

Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  oul 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  oi  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  oi  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusts  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  Hock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for  Chloe. 
She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each  other's 
arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision:  the  in- 
tervention of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tunc.  Chloe'  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe'  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on  the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

[copyrighted] 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music/' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  opening  term 

July  8  -  August  18,  1940 

of  the 

Berkshire  Musk  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  consist  of  an  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  with  an  orchestra  and  with  classes  in  con- 
ducting, composition,  opera  dramatics;  and  an  Academy  hav- 
ing no  formal  entrance  requirements,  with  general  sessions  of 
singing,  playing,  lectures  and  concerts,  and  with  special  classes 
in  choral  conducting  and  music  in  the  schools.  The  chorus 
of  the  Center  will  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.  Enrollment 
will  carry  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  Festival  rehearsals 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  nine  concerts 
(August  1-1 8). 

The  faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth, 
Aaron  Copland,  Paul  Hindemith,  Herbert  Graf,  Olin  Downes, 
assistants  and  guest  lecturers. 

For  catalogue  (with  School  application  and  Festival  sub- 
scription blanks),  address  Margaret  Grant,  Secretary,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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PAINTINGS     AND     DRAWINGS 

of^Dr.  Koussevitzky 

and  the  Members  of  the 

'Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by 

DONALD  C.  GREASON 

Will  be  on  view  at  the 

HUDSON   D.   WALKER    GALLERIES 
38     EAST     57TH     STREET 

January  29  to  February  17 
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DR.  KOUSSEVITZKY  HAS  INVITED  TAUNO  HANNIKAINEN 
OF  TURKU,  FINLAND,  WHO  WAS  GUEST  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL, 
BOSTON,  ON  FEBRUARY  SECOND  AND  THIRD,  TO  CONDUCT 
SIBELIUS'  FIRST  SYMPHONY  AT  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT  IN  CARNEGIE  HALL,  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON, 
FEBRUARY  17,  1940. 


THE  PROGRAMME  AS  CHANGED  WILL  BE  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Bach Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor  for  Organ 

(Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Respighi) 

Prokofieff Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Op.  G3 

INTERMISSION 

Sibeuus ...Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

SOLOIST 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ 


(fianmjt?  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


THIRD  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  February    17 


Programme 

Handei Concerto  Grosso   for  String  Orchestra  in   B  minor, 

Op.  6,  No.  12 

Largo  —  Allegro  —  Larghetto    e    piano  —  Largo  —  Allegro 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-fiat,  Op.  38 

I.  Andanle  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  mollo  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.  Tiio:   Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 

INTERMISSION 

Prokoeieff Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Op.  63 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante   assai 
III.     Allegro   hen   marcato 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

Bach Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor  for  Organ 

(Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Ottorino  Respighi) 


soloist 
JASCHA  HEIFETZ 

The  music  of  these  programmes  is  availahle  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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CONCERTO  GROSSG,  Op.  6,  No.  12,  in  B  minor 

By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April   14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both -composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  of 
the  magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have 
praised  the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the 
detriment  of  Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between 
the  suite  and  the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  over- 
ture." "It  is  this  for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain 
Rolland,*  one  of  Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this 
for  which  I  praise  him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast 
on  his  thoughts,  but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as 
he  requires,  and  the  framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  in- 
clinations from  day  to  day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has 
already  been  shown  by  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti 
were  composed  —  each  in  a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several 
in  a  week  —  constitutes  the  great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in 
the  words  of  Kretzschmar,  grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a 
form,  at  the  same  time  precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change 
of  emotion  can  make  itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal 
value.  Their  conception  itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere 
momentary  inspiration,  is  the  explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 
Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 


*  "Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hall. 
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the  twelve  concerii  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino^  consisting  in  the  concerii  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  rhe  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  this  larger  group  was  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 

By   Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1850 


Schumann's  First  Symphony,  completed  in  February,  1841,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting,  March  31,  1841. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Theodore  Eisfeld,  Conductor,  April  23,  1853.  Boston  anticipated  New  York  with 
a  performance  on  January  15  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck,  Conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  Mutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coincided  with  the  last 
year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage  to  Clara  on  September 
12,  1840  — a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which 
the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless 
it  was  Elizabeth  Barrett's  father,  ever  stubbornly  opposed  a  more 
ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  —  a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch  in  the  space  of  four  days. 
Husband  and  wife  kept  a  joint  diary,  and  January  17-23,  1841, 
Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
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process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 
week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]  —  Today,  Monday,  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 
Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring 

Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  "Sketched  January  23  to  26,  1841," 
and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 
the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 
and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 
the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I 
should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 
finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 
the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 

*  The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  been  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea ;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven ;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soul!  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring!"  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  wende,  wende 
Deinen  Lauf, — Im  Thale  bliiht  der  Friihling  auf!" 
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mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher. 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 

The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio"  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.   ..." 

Clara  wrote  to  her  friend  Emilie  List:  "...  My  husband's  Sym- 
phony was  a  victory  over  all  cabals  and  intrigues.  I  never  heard  a 
symphony  received  with  such  applause.  Mendelssohn  conducted  it, 
and  throughout  the  concert  was  most  charming,  his  eyes  beamed 
with  the  greatest  happiness.  ..."  Yet  Dorffel  reports  that  while 
the  success  was  marked,  and  served  to  put  its  composer  definitely 
before  the  musical  world,  many  features  of  the  new  work  were  found 
puzzling,  nor  were  the  players  themselves  entirely  at  home  in  its 
performance.  It  is  difficult  for  hearers  almost  a  century  later  to  realize 
that  Schumann  was  once  an  enigma  to  most  of  his  hearers,  and  the 
stirring  and  buoyant  message  of  his  "Spring"  Symphony  was  found 
radical  and  baffling;  an  impression  which  was  hardly  clarified  by  the 
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muddied  performances  it  must  have  had  in  early  hands.  The  critics 
of  the  first  London  performance  (Philharmonic  concert,  June  5, 
1854)  found  it  "incoherent,  and  thoroughly  uninteresting,"  a  fore- 
warning of  musical  "epilepsy"  in  Germany,  a  music  of  "eccentricity 
and  pretension,"  of  "the  charlatan's  familiar  tricks."  One  of  them 
dubbed  the  symphony  as  belonging  to  the  "broken  crockery  school." 
In  Paris  it  fared  far  better;  but  Vienna,  where  the  composer,  conduct- 
ing it  in  1847,  was  still  referred  to  as  Clara  Wieck's  husband,  conde- 
scended to  Schumann,  not  awakening  to  the  beauties  of  his  art  until  the 
early   sixties. 

Professor  Tovey  (in  his  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis")  adds  his  word 
to  two  of  the  discussions  which  have  always  encircled  Schumann's 
symphonies:  the  matter  of  their  development  and  their  instrumenta- 
tion. He  answers  the  attack  of  Joseph  Rubinstein,  in  which  the 
brother  of  Anton  and  Nicholas  accused  Schumann  of  being  incapable 
of  symphonic  development  in  the  true  sense  in  his  First  Symphony, 
by  admitting:  "Schumann  is  a  master  of  epigram.  .  .  .  Large  forms 
imply  the  expansion  of  initial  ideas  by  development;  and  develop- 
ment is  the  very  thing  that  an  epigram  will  not  bear.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  harsh  judgment  that  forbids  the  epigrammatic  artist  to  pile 
up  his  ideas  into  large  edifices:  his  mind  may  be  full  of  things  that 
cannot  be  expressed  except  in  works  on  a  large  scale.  And  if  the  artist 
cannot  give  such  works  an  organic  structure,  why  should  he  be  for- 
bidden to  create  artificial  forms  which  enshrine  his  ideas  as  the  coral- 
reef  houses  its  millions  of  polypi?" 

In  other  words,  this  writer  takes  the  inevitable  stand  of  every  sensi- 
tive musician,  that  the  true  musical  treasure  of  the  Symphony,  its 
message  which  Schumann  and  none  other  could  have  imparted,  is 
worth,  with  all  its  technical  imperfections,  a  wilderness  of  flawless 
symphonies  by  Mendelssohn,  Gade,  or  Sterndale  Bennett.  An  imper- 
fect style,  says  Tovey,  may  obscure  the  whole  truth,  but  that  style  may 
still  be  infinitely  preferable  to  one  in  which  "it  is  impossible  to  express 
an  opinion." 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  Schumann  the  orchestral  colorist,  Tovey 
commends  Mendelssohn  for  apparently  achieving  a  clear  performance 
of  the  first  two  symphonies,  while  wisely  refraining  from  "trying  to 
change  a  grown  man's  habits.  Perhaps  he  helped  Schumann  with  more 
detailed  advice  than  we  know  of;  for  the  scoring  of  the  First  Sym- 
phony is  not  nearly  as  opaque  as  that  of  later  works,  and  so  perhaps 
it  profited  by  as  much  of  Mendelssohn's  advice  as  Schumann  could 
digest  in  one  work.  The  few  outstanding  defects  in  the  published 
score  are  ridiculously  easy  to  correct,  and  it  is  a  mistaken  piety  to 
leave   them  uncorrected.   One   thing  must  be  clear:   whatever  need 
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Mendelssohn  or  later  conductors  may  have  found  for  correction,  there 
is  no  room  for  really  different  orchestral  ideas.  When  a  redistribution 
of  the  mass  of  wood  wind  is  advisable  in  order  to  bring  the  main 
theme  out,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  changes  in  tone-color  that 
may  result.  Unlike  Beethoven,  Schumann  has  not  in  such  cases  clearly 
imagined  a  definite  tone-color  that  would  be  spoilt  by  any  change. 
When  obstacles  to  clearness  have  been  removed,  the  resulting  purity 
of  tone  is  indeed  rather  new  to  listeners  who  have  hitherto  tried  to 
hear  Schumann's  orchestra  in  its  native  fog;  but  the  revelation  is 
nevertheless  Schumann's  real  intention.  What  is  wholly  inadmissible 
is  the  introduction  of  new  'beauties,'  which  have  even  been  known, 
within  living  memory,  to  include  a  forte  end  to  the  scherzo. 

"The  opening  of  the  First  Symphony  was  intended  to  sound  like  a 
summons  from  heaven,  evoking  the  vital  forces  of  springtime.  .  .  .  The 
introduction  continues  with  a  suggestion  of  the  first  stirrings  of  sap  in 
the  trees  and  awakenings  of  woodland  life;  and  at  last  the  Spring 
enters  in  full  vigor.  A  quieter  second  group  begins  with  an  admirably 
contrasted  theme  in  a  subtle  blend  of  keys,  and  ends  with  a  vigorous 
cadential  epigram,  difficult  to  bring  out  as  Schumann  scores  it.  The 
development  picks  up  its  sequences  in  Schumann's  way,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  way  of  Schubert  and  of  all  young  composers  who 
have  not  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  a  Rubinstein;  but  most  espe- 
cially of  those  who  have.  .  .  .  When  Shakespeare  called  springtime  'the 
only  pretty  ringtime,'  he  obviously  referred  to  Schumann's  happy  use 
of  the  triangle  in  the  lighter  passages  of  this  development.  The  re- 
capitulation arrives  at  the  top  of  a  grand  climax  in  which  the  open- 
ing phrases  of  the  introduction  blaze  forth  in  the  full  orchestra,  to  be 
followed  by  the  continuation  of  the  allegro  theme  instead  of  the 
theme  itself  which,  admirable  in  its  original  place,  would  have  been 
prosaic  here.  (This  is  the  kind  of  lesson  the  school  of  Rubinstein 
never  learnt.)  The  coda  introduces,  with  the  happiest  effect,  an  en- 
tirely new  spring  song.  .  .  . 

"The  slow  movement,  unlike  the  short  intermezzi  that  occupy  its 
place  in  Schumann's  later  symphonies,  is  a  spacious  lyric  with  sus- 
tained development.  Its  orchestration  is  rich,  and  so  successful  as  to 
indicate  that  Schumann  had  a  decided  talent  in  that  category,  though 
he  afterwards  stifled  it.  .  .  .  The  main  theme  is  a  broad  cantabile  which 
alternates  with  a  modulating  theme  introduced  by  an  auxiliary  inner 
figure.  The  whole  is  scored  for  small  orchestra,  until  in  the  coda  the 
trombones  enter  softly  with  a  very  solemn  modulating  sequence.  This, 
at  first  seeming  to  arise  from  the  [main]  theme,  proves  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  the  theme  of  the  scherzo,  which  follows  without  break. 

"The  scherzo  is  in  D  minor,  a  key  which  it  enters  by  the  subdomi- 
nant.  The  first  trio  is  a  highly  imaginative  and  picturesque  design  in 
D  major,  in  chords  distributed  between  wind  and  strings  in  a  constant 
rhythmic  figure.  The  first  return  of  the  scherzo  is  represented  only 
by  its  first  strain,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  second  trio  in 
B-fiat.  .  .  .  The  mood  of  the  second  trio  shows  a  bustling  energy  which 
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sets  off  the  following  full  da  capo  very  well,  while  the  sequences  do 
not  last  long  enough  to  make  us  feel  the  substance  to  be  too  dry. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  good  model  for  students;  but  to  adopt  Dr.  John- 
son's criticism  in  its  two  forms,  the  colloquial  and  the  lexicographical, 
it  has  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet,  while  a  student's  imitation  would 
doubtless  not  have  sufficient  vitality  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction. 
The  coda,  with  its  mysterious  fleeting  vision  of.  the  first  trio,  is  really 
wonderful. 

"The  finale  begins  with  a  scale  in  a  striking  rhythm,  and  proceeds 
to  a  main  theme  as  slight  as  a  daisy-chain  (and  why  not?).  .  .  .  The  de- 
velopment is  a  very  different  matter.  Beginning  dramatically,  it  first 
deals  gently  with  [the  second  theme],  but  then,  at  the  summons  of 
the  trombones,  takes  that  rhythm  back  to  the  original  scale  figure, 
which  it  builds  up  into  an  enormous  and  impressive  sequence  .  .  . 
which  rises  to  an  ominous  forte,  but  never  to  a  fortissimo:  and  the 
climax  is  actually  a  decrescendo.  The  home  dominant  being  at  last 
reached,  the  recapitulation  is  ushered  in  by  that  most  dangerous  ot 
unorthodoxies,  something  that  is  thoroughly  old-fashioned:  that  is  to 
say,  an  unbarred  cadenza  for  the  flute,,  As  Wagner's  Hans  Sachs  says, 
'In  springtime  it  must  be  so.'  The  full  energy  of  the  finale  appears  in 
its  coda,  which  grandly  works  up  the  thread  of  the  development  to  a 
triumphant  end." 
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SECOND  CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  IN  G  MINOR,  Op.  63 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  in   the  Ekaterinoslav  government,   Russia,  April   23,    1891 


Prokofieff  completed  his  Second  Violin  Concerto  in  Russia,  in  the  autumn  of 
1935.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  Madrid,  December  1,  1935,  by  the  Madrid 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Enrique  Arbos.  Robert  Soetens  was  soloist.  The  com- 
poser was  present  at  this  performance.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,   1937,  Jascha  Heifetz,  soloist. 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
trumpets,  two  horns,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  castanets  and  strings. 

The  Second  Violin  Concerto  of  Prokofieff  resembles  the  First  in  that 
display  passages  for  the  solo  instrument  are  not  allowed  to  retard 
the  processes  of  orchestral  development.  The  solo  voice  often  takes  its 
place  among  the  rest  as  if  contributing  unobtrusive  ornamental  varia- 
tions. The  first  two  movements  in  particular  are  melodic  in  character, 
the  soloist  either  carrying  the  burden  of  the  melody,  or  setting  it  off 
by  an  interweaving  of  passage  work  while  it  is  sung  by  other  instru- 
mental voices.  Fulfilling  this  dual  role,  the  soloist  is  seldom  silent. 

The  solo  violin  opens  the  first  movement  with  a  statement  of  the 
principal  theme,  in  the  first  measures  unaccompanied.  After  a  short 
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elaboration,  the  melodious  second  theme  is  also  presented  by  the 
soloist  over  soft  undulations  in  the  strings.  In  the  slow  movement, 
the  soloist,  unfolding  the  principal  melody,  is  at  first  accompanied  by 
triplets  in  12-8  rhythm.  There  are  digressions  in  theme  and  tonality 
before  the  final  statement  of  the  opening  subject  matter  in  the  original 
E-flat  major.  The  finale  at  once  establishes  its  rhythmic  and  incisive 
character  with  chord  passages  for  the  solo  instrument.  It  is  more  bril- 
liant in  style,  melody  becoming  incidental.  There  is  a  brief  episode  in 
7-4  time,  and  a  coda  in  5-4,  the  bass  drum  and  staccato  strings  punc- 
tuating the  solo  part. 


Prokofieff  composed  his  First  Violin  Concerto  (Op.  19)  as  long  ago 
as  1913.  It  was  not  performed  until  1922.  The  first  performance  in 
this  country  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  24,  1925, 
when  Richard  Burgin  was  the  soloist.  There  was  a  second  perform- 
ance on  December  14,  1928,  Lea  Luboshutz  soloist,  and  a  third,  No- 
vember 8,  1935,  Joseph  Szigeti  soloist,  and  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

There  are  five  concertos  for  pianoforte  in  the  list  of  Prokofieff's 
works.  The  First  Pianoforte  Concerto  was  performed  at  these  con- 
certs March  25,  1938;  the  Second,  January  31,  1930;  the  Third,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1926,  and  February  5,  1937;  the  Fifth,  December  30,  1932.  In 
each  case  the  composer  was  the  soloist. 
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JASCHA  HEIFETZ 

Jascha  Heifetz  was  born  at  Vilna  on  February  2,  1901.  He  began 
his  study  of  music  as  a  child  of  three,  being  taught  by  his  father, 
who  was  also  a  violinist.  At  five  he  entered  the  Royal  School  of  Music 
at  Vilna,  and  at  six  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  public.  He 
graduated  in  the  following  year,  and  after  two  years'  stay  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  took  lessons  with  Leopold  Auer,  he  appeared  several 
times  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Odessa.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  taken  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  playing  with  orchestra  under  Arthur 
Nikisch,  and  Safanov.  He  extended  his  concert  tours,  played  in  Scandi- 
navian cities  in  the  first  part  of  the  war,  and  in  1916-17  gave  recitals 
in  Leningrad.  In  the  autumn  of  1917  he  arrived  in  New  York  via 
Siberia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His  first  recital  in  Boston  was  on 
January  6,  1918.  Mr.  Heifetz  has  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  January  3,  1919  (Beethoven's  Concerto);  March  15,  1929 
(Brahms'  Concerto);  February  27,  1931  (Beethoven's  Concerto);  Jan- 
uary 7,  1934  (Elgar's  Concerto,  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert);  November 
23,  1934  (Sibelius'  Concerto);  January  29,  1937  (Mendelssohn's  Con- 
certo); February  10,  1937  (Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  at  a  Pension  Fund 
Concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York);  December  17,  1937  (Prokofieff's 
Second  Concerto  and  Brahms'  Concerto);  December  22,  1938  (Bee- 
thoven's Concerto). 
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Thursday  Evening,  March  I/f. 
Saturday  Afternoon,  March  16 
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PASSACAGLIA  AND  FUGUE  IN  C  MINOR 
By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,   1685;  died  at  Leipzig  on  July   28,    1750 
Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Ottorino  Respighi 

Born  at  Bologna  on  July  9,  1879;  died  at   Rome,  April   18,   1936 


The  actual  year  of  Bach's  composition  is  not  known.  Respighi  made  his  or- 
chestration in  1930.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Societ) 
in  New  York,  April  16,  1930.  There  have  been  performances  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  October  7,  1932,  April  20,  1934,  April  26,  1935  (Bach-Handel 
Festival),  December  3,  1937,  and  February  9,   1940. 

Respighi  has  used  the  following  instruments  in  his  transcription:  three  llutes 
and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  double  bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  organ   pedal,  and   strings. 

IT  is  supposed  that  Bach  wrote  his  Passacaglia  as  an  organ  piece  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Weimar  period  (1708-17).  The  piece  existed 
earlier  in  a  form  for  two-manual  clavicembalo  with  pedals.  The  first 
half  of  his  eight-bar  theme  Bach  derived  from  a  trio  en  passacaille  by 
the  seventeenth-century  French  composer  and  organist,  Andre  Raison. 
There  are  twenty  variations.  In  the  double  fugue  which  follows,  Bach 
uses  the  first  half  of  his  Passacaglia  theme  for  one  of  his  subjects. 

An  orchestral  transcription  of  this  Passacaglia  by  Heinrich  Esser 
was  at  one  time  often  performed,  and  was  included  upon  programmes 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1887,  and  April  26, 
1895.  There  have  also  been  transcriptions  by  Leopold  Stokowsky  and 
by  Frederick  Stock.  Philip  Spitta  praised  Esser's  transcription  for  "its 
very  skilful  imitation  of  organ  effects."  Respighi  had  no  such  aim  in 
mind,  for  he  conceived  the  Passacaglia  in  purely  orchestral  terms  — 
an   " interpretazione   orchestrale/'   he   called  it. 

For  the  first  statement  of  the  bass  theme,  which  Bach  gave  to  the 
pedals  alone,  Respighi  likewise  has  used  the  organ  pedals  reinforced 
by  the  deeper-voiced  instruments.  The  first  twelve  variations  unfold 
an  increasing  sonority.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  Bach's  orna- 
mentation plainly  suggests  the  harpsichord,  and  this  suggestion  the 
Italian  transcriber  has  put  to  good  use.  The  final  variations  call  forth 
the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra  as  the  climax  is  reached.  The  first 
fifty  measures  of  the  fugue  itself  are  sparingly  scored,  with  no  brass 
instruments  except  the  horn.  Again,  at  the  climax  of  the  fugue, 
Respighi  makes  use  of  his  combined  forces  with  tremendous  effect. 

The  passacaglia  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  the  reiteration,  an 
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indefinite  number  of  times,  of  a  bass  or  "ground"  theme,  with  con- 
stantly varied  embellishment.  It  has  a  close  relationship  to  the  varia- 
tion form,  with  the  difference  that  the  theme  is  more  compact,  and  its 
recurrence  every  eighth  bar  (sometimes  the  theme  is  only  two  or  four 
bars  in  length)  is  rigidly  maintained.  This  venerable  form  is  traced 
back  to  early  Italy,  but  more  particularly  to  an  ancient  Spanish  street 
dance  (Spanish  pasar,  "to  walk,"  and  calle,  "a  street").  Apparently, 
it  arose  from  the  elemental  music-making  of  rambling  minstrels, 
where  one  would  grind  out  a  constant  and  unvarying  bass,  while  his 
companion  would  improvise  upon  it  with  the  freedom  of  his  greater 
skill.  Eventually  it  took  on  a  cultural  dignity.  Riemann  finds  that  it 
was  a  favorite  form  of  the  Spanish  lutenists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  passacaglia  and  chaconne  became  eminently  useful  to  the  clave- 
cinists  and  organists  of  the  seventeenth  century  (the  chaconne,  almost 
identical  to  the  passacaglia,  has  also  a  Spanish  source,  and  is  said  to 
derive  from  the  Basque  word  chocuna,  "pretty").  The  harpsichord 
composers  would  often  place  such  a  piece  at  the  end  of  a  suite,  where 
its  length  could  be  extended  so  far  as  the  fertility  of  their  invention,  or 
the  patience  of  their  hearers,  allowed.  Oscar  Bie  speaks  of  Couperin's 
"Chaconnes  and  passecailles,  rearing  their  piquant  erections  on  slow- 
moving  basses."  A  chaconne  was  usually  the  closing  number  of  Lully's 
operas,  and  Gluck  used  one  for  the  finale  of  "Orfeo,"  and  the  last  bal- 
let in  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis."  The  early  organists,  such  as  Buxtehude, 
Frescobaldi,  and  Bach,  used  them  for  the  weaving  of  intricate  strands 
of  counterpoint.  Bach,  in  his  famous  chaconne  from  the  fourth  sonata 
for  violin  alone,  works  in  as  many  as  five  themes  into  his  polyphonic 
scheme.  It  took  a  Brahms  to  introduce  the  form  into  so  unheard-of 
a  place  as  the  finale  of  a  symphony  and  do  it  in  such  wise  that  the 
inherently  rigid  and  arbitrary  structure  flowed  with  easy  mastery  to 
its  majestic  conclusion.* 

The  differentiation  of  the  two  forms  has  been  the  despair  of  analysts 
as  long  as  musical  dictionaries  have  been  written.  Each  writer  who  has 
attempted  to  fix  upon  two  or  three  rules  which  single  out  one  from 
the  other  has  immediately  become  entangled  in  "exceptions."  Johann 
Matheson,  respected  contemporary  and  friend  of  Handel,  tried  to 
settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all  in  his  "Vollkommener  Kapellmeister" 
laying  down  four  points:  the  chaconne  was  slower  and  more  stately 
than  the  passacaglia;  the  former  was  always  in  a  major  key,  the  latter 
in  a  minor;  passacaglias  were  never  sung;  and  chaconnes  were  always 
on  a  ground  bass.  Examining  these  rules,  William  Barclay  Squire  (in 
Grove's  Dictionary)  finds  that  "the  above  distinction  of  keys  is  not 


*  Brahms  put  no  name  upon  the  finale  of  his  Fourth  Symphony.   His  friends  and  exponents 
variously  called  it  "passacaglia"  and  "chaconne." 
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borne  out  by  the  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  pas- 
sacaglia  is,  if  anything,  generally  of  a  more  solemn  character  than  the 
chaconne."  So  far  as  Mr.  Squire  can  discover,  "the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  seems  to  be  that  in  the  chaconne  the  theme  is  kept  in- 
variably in  the  bass,  while  in  the  passacaglia  it  was  used  in  any  part, 
often  so  disguised  and  embroidered  amid  ever-varying  contrapuntal 
devices  as  to  become  hardly  recognizable."  Against  this  clarifying  axiom 
may  be  set  the  words  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  eminent  authority  on  Bach, 
who  holds  that  the  writer  of  a  chaconne  may  introduce  his  theme  in 
any  voice,  while  the  theme  of  a  passacaglia  should  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  bass.  Spitta  is  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  Schweitzer.  But 
Parry  and  Prout  both  line  up  on  the  opposite  side.  In  other  words, 
the  point  is  nothing  more  than  academic.  It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that 
the  composer  who  could  so  far  forget  his  starting  point  as  to  erect  the 
mighty  structure  of  the  Chaconne  on  four  strings  of  a  violin  may  well 
have  been  oblivious  of  precedent  or  nomenclature  when  he  was  moved 
to  introduce  his  subject  in  the  upper  registers  of  his  Passacaglia. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

SCHOOL 

OF  MUSIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MME.  BERT  A  J4HN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE    LONGY    SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 

299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 

BOUND  VOLUMES   of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 
performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also   Sprach  Zarathustra    Strauss 

Apollon  Musagete  —  Ballet   Stravinsky 

Bolero    Ravel 

Classical   Symphony    Prokofieff 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse   Debussy-Ravel 

Paphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

£legie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices   of   Spring)    Strauss 

Gymnop£die  No.  1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"Lieutenant  Kije"   Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M&re  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Petrouchka  Suite   Stravinsky 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition   Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's  Daughter  Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Pathetique")     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F  major     ( "Pastoral" )     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  ( "Unfinished" )     Schubert 

"The  Enchanted  Lake" Liadov 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 


Wanted:  lour  JVame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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Thursday  Evening,  March  14 
Saturday  Afternoon,  March  16 


'An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music.' 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  opening  term 
July  8  -  August  18,  1940 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  consist  of  an  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  with  an  orchestra  and  with  classes  in  con- 
ducting, composition,  opera  dramatics;  and  an  Academy  hav- 
ing no  formal  entrance  requirements,  with  general  sessions  of 
singing,  playing,  lectures  and  concerts,  and  with  special  classes 
in  choral  conducting  and  music  in  the  schools.  The  chorus 
of  the  Center  will  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.  Enrollment 
will  carry  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  Festival  rehearsals 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  nine  concerts 
(August  1-1 8). 

The  faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth, 
Aaron  Copland,  Paul  Hindemith,  Herbert  Graf,  Olin  Downes, 
assistants  and  guest  lecturers. 

For  catalogue  (with  School  application  blank),  address 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Fifty-Fourth  Season  in  New  York 


FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  14 

AND  THE 

Fourth  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,   March    16 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer          ....           Vice-President 
Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tanglewood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Boston^  Symphony   Orchestra^ 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Scries  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieff's  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 
(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 

The  Violin  Concerto   (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 

The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third  ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 

of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 
Other    works    include    Wagner    excerpts,     Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

113  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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OJantegte  Hall 

Fifty-Fourth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
THURSDAY,  March  14 


Programme 

Mozart Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Prokofieff Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  E  minor,  Op.  58 

I.     Andante   assai 
II.     Allegro  giusto 
III.     Allegro    (Theme  and  Variations) 

(Played  without  pause) 
(First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Don  Quixote,"  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 

Knightly  Character,  Op.  35 
(Introduction,  Theme  with  Variations,  and  Finale) 
Violoncello  Solo:   Gregor  Piatigorsky 
Viola  Solo:  Jean  Lefranc 


SOLOIST 

GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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OVERTURE  TO  'THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO" 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  opera  in  Vienna  in  1786.  The  score  bears  the  title:  "Le 
None  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte, 
aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro':  musica  di 
W.  A.  Mozart."  The  first  production  was  on  May  1,  of  1786,  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  relates  in  his  memoirs  how  Mozart  proposed  the 
-*  play  of  Beaumarchais  to  him  as  a  subject  for  a  libretto,  and  how 
the  idea  progressed.  "In  conversation  with  me  one  day,"  writes  Da 
Ponte,  "Mozart  asked  me  if  I  could  turn  Beaumarchais's  'Noces  de 
Figaro'  into  an  opera.  The  proposition  was  to  my  taste,  and  the  success 
proved  immediate  and  universal.  A  little  before,  this  piece  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  Emperor's  command,  on  account  of  its  immorality. 
How  then  to  propose  it  anew?  Baron  Vetzlar  offered  me  with  his  cus- 
tomary generosity  a  reasonable  price  for  my  libretto,  and  assured  me 
that  he  would  see  to  its  production  at  London  or  in  France,  if  it  were 
refused  in  Vienna.  I  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and  I  secretly  began 
work.  I  waited  the  opportune  moment  to  propose  the  poem  either  to 
the  Intendant  or,  if  I  had  the  courage,  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Martin 
alone  was  in  my  confidence,  and  he  was  so  generous,  out  of  deference 
to  Mozart,  as  to  give  me  time  to  finish  my  piece  before  I  began  work 
on  one  for  him.  As  fast  as  I  wrote  the  words,  Mozart  wrote  the  music, 
and  it  was  all  finished  in  six  weeks.  The  lucky  star  of  Mozart  willed 
an  opportune  moment,  and  permitted  me  to  carry  my  manuscript  di- 
rectly to  the  Emperor. 

"  'How's  this?'  said  Joseph  to  me.  'You  know  that  Mozart,  remark- 
able for  his  instrumental  music,  has  with  one  exception  never  written 
for  singing,  and  the  exception  is  not  good  for  much.' 

"I  answered  timidly,  'Without  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor,  I  should 
have  written  only  one  drama  in  Vienna.' 

"  'True:  but  I  have  already  forbidden  the  German  company  to  play 
this  piece  "Figaro."  ' 

"  'I  know  it;  but,  in  turning  it  into  an  opera,  I  have  cut  out  whole 
scenes,  shortened  others,  and  been  careful  everywhere  to  omit  any- 
thing that  might  shock  the  conventionalities  and  good  taste;  in  a 
word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthy  of  the  theatre  honored  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's protection.  As  for  the  music,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to 
me  a  masterpiece.' 


"  'All  right;  1  trust  to  your  taste  and  prudence.  Send  the  score  to 
the  copyists.' 

"A  moment  afterward  I  was  at  Mozart's.  I  had  not  yet  told  him  the 
good  news,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  palace  with  his  score.  He 
obeyed,  and  the  Emperor  thus  heard  several  morceaux  which  delighted 
him.  Joseph  II  had  a  very  correct  taste  in  music,  and  in  general  for 
everything  that  is  included  in  the  fine  arts.  The  prodigious  success  of 
this  work  throughout  the  whole  world  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  music, 
incredible  to  relate,  did  not  obtain  a  unanimous  vote  of  praise.  The 
Viennese  composers,  crushed  by  it,  Rosenberg  and  Casti  especially, 
never  failed  to  run  it  down." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  58 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,   1891 


The  score  of  this  concerto  (the  copy  used  is  in  proof  form)  is  marked  by  the 
composer   1934-38. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  military  drum,  cymbals,  tam- 
bourine, castanets,  and  strings. 

The  Concerto  begins  Andante  2-4  in  the  designated  key,  with  a 
melodic  solo  accompanied  by  strings  and  set  against  characteristic 
emphatic  eighth  notes  from  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  unison. 
There  are  episodes  and  a  descending  theme  pianissimo  first  heard 
from  the  high  register  of  the  violins  and  then  the  flute  solo.  The  com- 
poser has  avoided  the  usual  procedure  of  concertos  by  beginning  with 
a  slow  movement  in  simple  song  form.  Indeed,  the  Russian  critic 
Konstantin  Kuznetzov  (in  Soviet  Art,  February  14,  1939)  tends  to  look 
upon  it,  with  its  independent  material,  as  a  sort  of  introduction.  The 
second  movement,  a  lively  Allegro  giusto,  in  sonata  form,  is  directly 
announced  by  the  'cello  solo.  The  solo  accords  with  the  composer's 
previous  concerto  style  by  weaving  its  voice  within  the  texture  and 
color  of  the  orchestra,  avoiding  antiphonal  contrast.  Thus,  even  while 
the  soloist  is  busily  engaged,  the  orchestra  remains  in  the  foreground. 
An  ascending  passage  for  the  'cello  directly  introduces  the  third  move- 
ment, which  at  once  discloses  its  theme  in  triple-beat  Allegro  for  the 
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solo  instrument  with  other  voices  interwoven.  The  usual  procedure  of 
variations  is  broken  by  an  interlude  in  double  time  between  the  state- 
ment of  the  theme  and  the  first  variation.  The  first  variation  is  in  the 
initial  tempo,  with  elaborate  passages  for  the  clarinet  and  for  the 
soloist.  The  second  variation  is  vivace,  a  sort  of  moto  perpetuo  with 
thirty  bars  for  the  'cello  unaccompanied.  The  third  variation,  andan- 
tino  tranquillo,  is  in  triplets,  calmer,  but  equally  continuous.  A  long 
and  elaborate  cadenza  leads  into  a  second  interlude,  in  duple  time 
like  the  first.  Several  bars  of  chromatic  scales  by  the  'cello,  together 
with  glissandi.  in  the  'cello  section,  usher  in  the  fourth  variation  in 
the  same  tempo,  light  in  character  despite  the  constant  beat  of  the 
bass  drum.*  Before  proceeding  to  his  coda,  the  composer  pauses  to  in- 
terrupt the  usual  sequence  once  more.  There  is  a  section  marked 
Reminiscenza,  meno  mosso  (piii  mosso  del  mezzo  movimento).  The 
high  descending  theme  of  the  violins  from  the  first  movement  is  again 
heard  pianissimo,  the  first  theme  of  the  soloist,  and  other  episodic 
matter.  The  coda,  remarks  Mr.  Kuznetzov,  is  not  only  a  conclusion 
to  the  third  movement,  but  is  also  an  independent  though  brief  finale 
of  the  entire  Concerto.  Here  are  also  some  new  themes,  at  times  ex- 
tremely short.  From  this  tissue  emerges  the  solo  violoncello,  which 
totalizes  the  work  in  long  figurations,  as  though  striving  to  reassert 
a  major  mode  against  the  gloomy  background  of  the  coda." 

The  same  critic  explains  the  incription  "  1934"~ J  93^'  on  tne  score: 
"Prokofieff  began  composition  on  his  'Cello  Concerto  as  early  as  1934, 
but  failed  to  complete  it.  The  1938  version  utilizes  not  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  original  material."  The  writer  finds  significance  in  this 
fact,  and  deduces  from  it  "a  great  deal  of  struggle  and  labor."  He  is 
pleased  to  note  in  it  the  absence  of  "modernistic  elements,"  which  he 
finds  "unfortunately  present"  in  the  Suite  "Egyptian  Nights,"  or  the 
"salon  spirit"  of  such  works  as  "Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  or  the  "artificial 
simplification"  to  be  found  in  "Songs  of  Our  Day."  Anything  less  than 
"earnestness  and  fidelity  to  himself"  is  to  be  deplored  in  a  composer  ot 
such  stature,  and  his  Soviet  critic  feels  competent  to  set  him  upon  that 
true  path.  "The  Concerto  thus  re-creates  successively  the  main  stages 
of  ProkofiefFs  inner  evolution.  This  is  not  a  panorama,  but  a  synthe- 
sized, integrated  picture.  .  .  .  The  present  Prokofieff  is  not  yet  as  clearly 
discernible  as  the  'early  Prokofieff,'  or  the  'middle-of-the-road'  Proko- 
fieff. The  Violoncello  Concerto  bears  testimony  of  this.  Its  strongest 
points  are  in  retrospection,  totalizing  the  stages  passed  by  the  com- 
poser, rather  than  in  its  forward  perspective.  Prokofieff  s  creative  crisis 
has  not  been  solved,  and  it  cannot  be  solved  without  protracted  and 
concentrated  effort." 


*  The  fourth  variation  and  second  interlude  will  be  omitted  in  this  performance. 
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GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY 

Gregor  Piatigorsky  was  born  in  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia,  in  1903.  As 
a  child  he  studied  the  violin  with  his  father,  but  soon  showed  a 
mastery  of  the  instrument  by  which  he  is  now  known.  Migrating  to 
Berlin  after  the  war,  he  became  first  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler.  Soon  he  found  his 
field  as  a  virtuoso.  He  sojourned  in  the  United  States  for  a  short  time 
in  the  season  of  1929-30.  On  December  29,  1929,  he  played  with  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Dvorak's  Concerto  in  B 
minor,  under  Willem  Mengelberg.  On  April  17,  1931,  he  played  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  Boston,  Schumann's  Violoncello 
Concerto  in  A  minor.  On  April  1,  1932,  he  played  at  the  Haydn 
Memorial  Concert  of  this  orchestra,  that  composer's  Violoncello  Con- 
certo in  D  major.  On  March  24,  1933,  he  played  in  Gaspar  Cassado's 
transcription  of  Mozart's  Horn  Concerto,  and  in  the  same  concert 
took  the  solo  part  in  Strauss'  "Don  Quixote."  On  February  22,  1935, 
he  again  appeared  in  Strauss'  score,  and  also  in  the  first  performance 
of  Berezowski's  Concerto  Lirico  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra.  On  De- 
cember 24,  1936,  he  played  the  concerto  of  Dvorak.  On  January  27, 
1939,  he  played  in  the  First  Concerto  of  Saint-Saens,  and  in  Bloch's 
"Schelomo." 


'DON   QUIXOTE"    (Introduction,    Theme  with  Variations,  and 
Finale):  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Knightly 

Character,  Op.  35 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864 


The  score  of  "Don  Quixote"  was  composed  in  Munich  in  1897,  ana#  completed 
on  December  29  of  that  year.  It  was  first  performed  at  a  Giirzenich  Concert  in 
Cologne,  from  the  manuscript,  Franz  Wullner  conducting,  on  March  8,  1898. 
Friedrich  Grutzmacher  played  the  violoncello  solo.  There  was  a  performance  at 
Frankfort  on  March  18,  at  a  concert  of  the  Museumgeselhchaft,  under  the  com- 
poser's direction,  when  Hugo  Becker  was  the  'cellist.  The  first  performance  in 
the  United  States  was  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  under  Theodore  Thomas,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1899.  The  first  performance  here  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting,  February  12,  1904  (Rudolf  Krasselt, 
'cello,  Max  Zach,  viola).  Later  performances  were:  April  19,  1904  (Richard  Strauss 
conducting,  and  with  the  same  soloists);  April  22,  1910  (soloists  Heinrich  Warnke, 
'cello,  Emil  Ferir,  viola);  February  17,  1911  (same  soloists);  February  11,  1916 
(same  soloists);  April  14,  1922  (Jean  Bedetti,  'cello,  Georges  Fourel,  viola);  De- 
cember 11,  1931  (Jean  Bedetti,  'cello,  Jean  Lefranc,  viola);  March  24,  1933  (Gregor 
Piatigorsky,  'cello,  Jean  Lefranc,  viola);  February  22,  1935  (Gregor  Piatigorsky, 
'cello,  Jean  Lefranc,  viola). 
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"Don  Quixote"  is  scored  for  two  (lutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  six  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  tenor  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  wind  machine,  glockenspiel,  harp,  and 
strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Joseph  Dupont. 

"T^von  Quixote,"  more  than  any  other  subject  which  Richard  Strauss 
-L'  fell  upon  in  the  triumphant  progress  of  his  tone  poems,  seemed 
to  match  his  musical  proclivities.  The  strain  of  the  bizarre  which  runs 
through  all  his  music,  his  richly  apparelled  melodic  felicity,  the  trans- 
figuring passion  which  sets  the  seal  of  enduring  beauty  upon  each  of 
his  more  important  scores  —  these  qualities  were  finely  released  and 
closely  integrated  by  the  tale  of  the  lunatic  knight,  where  also  eccen- 
tricity becomes  charm,  where  gross  realism,  at  one  moment  ridiculous 
and  pitiable,  is  suddenly  touched  with  the  dreams  and  visions  of 
chivalry.  The  rounded  picture  which  Cervantes  drew,  where  such 
baser  elements  as  farcical  humor  and  incongruity  contribute  to  the 
full  portrait  of  a  noble  and  lovable  character,  has  found  its  just  coun- 
terpart in  Strauss'  musical  narrative. 

Strauss  is  said  to  have  written  and  allowed  to  be  inserted  in  the 
printed  programmes  of  early  performances  identifications  of  each 
variation.  An  elaborate  and  detailed  explanation  by  Arthur  Hahn 
appeared  in  Schlesinger's  "Musihjuhrer."  The  composer  has  given 
no  authorization  of  these.  Certain  notes  were  allowed  in  a  published 
piano  arrangement.  In  the  full  score,  only  two  verbal  clues  appear: 
over  the  theme  of  Don  Quixote  is  inscribed  "Don  Quixote,  the  Knight 
of  the  sorrowful  Countenance,"  and  over  the  theme  of  the  squire, 
which  shortly  follows,  merely  his  name:  "Sancho  Panza."  The  varia- 
tions are  no  more  than  numbered,  save  when  there  is  an  occasional 
adjective  attached  to  the  tempo  indication.  The  introduction  is 
marked  "Ritterlich  und  gallant/'  the  second  variation  "Kriegerisch." 

INTRODUCTION 

Strauss'  "Variations"  have  no  real  resemblance  to  the  classical  form 
of  that  name.  Instead  of  one  theme,  there  are  three,  corresponding 
with  the  principal  characters  in  the  story  almost  as  leading  motives: 
Don  Quixote,  Dulcinea  —  the  lady  of  his  dreams,  and  Sancho  Panza. 
Each  appears  constantly  in  relation  to  musical  episodes  of  the  mo- 
ment. Indeed,  the  themes  are  not  varied  in  the  traditional  sense  of 
ornamentation  or  modification  by  development.  They  rather  proceed 
on  their  way  basically  unchanged,  encountering  various  adventures  in 
a  musical  sense  corresponding  to  the  story,  reflecting  the  circumstance 
of  the  moment  as  higher  or  baser  aspirations  collide  with  reality 
and  are  rebuffed.  In  the  introduction,  before  the  composer  is 
ready  even  to  make  the  explicit  statements  of  his  themes,  he  has 
foreshadowed  the  character  of  Don  Quixote  and  of  Dulcinea,  who 
dominates   Don    Quixote's    thoughts.      He   has    developed   his    frag- 
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mentary  theme  with  a  rich  cluster  of  episodes,  and  has  set  the  tone 
of  his  story  in  masterly  fashion,  establishing  a  precise  mood  which  is 
at  once  romance  and  eccentricity,  which  hovers  always  between  noble 
dreaming  and  madness.  The  Knight  is  immediately  disclosed,  his  bold 
chivalric  outline  subsides  into  tender  musing,  and  the  music  of  Dul- 
cinea  is  heard  from  the  solo  oboe  over  a  harp  accompaniment. 
Thoughts  of  Dulcinea  at  once  engender  in  the  hero's  mind  thoughts 
of  brave  deeds  to  be  undertaken  in  her  defense.  The  Knight's  theme, 
stated  in  heroic  augmentation  by  the  brass,  leads  to  a  climax  as  a 
harp  glissando  rises  to  a  crashing  chord.  Here  is  the  point,  say  the 
analysts,  where  Don  Quixote  goes  mad,  where,  as  the  book  has  it,  his 
wits  are  "wholly  extinguished."* 

The  hero  of  Cervantes,  according  to  the  opening  of  the  book,  was 
an  old-fashioned  gentleman  of  a  village  in  La  Mancha,  who  lived 
sparsely  upon  his  income. 

His  pot  consisted  daily  of  somewhat  more  beef  than  mutton;  a  gallimawfry  each 
night,  collopes  and  egges  on  Saturdayes,  lentils  on  Fridayes,  and  a  lean  pigeon  on 
Sundayes  did  consume  three  parts  of  his  rents.  [He  had  little  to  do  to  pass  his 
time  besides  reading  books  on  knight-errantry,  and  meditating  upon  an  outmoded 
chivalry.  At  last  — ]  through  his  little  sleep  and  much  reading,  he  dried  up  his 
brains  in  such  sort,  as  he  lost  wholly  his  judgment.  [He  then—]  fell  into  one  of 
the  strangest  conceits  that  madman  ever  stumbled  on  in  this  world,  to  wit,  it 
seemed  unto  him  very  requisite  and  behooveful,  as  well  for  the  augmentation  of 
his  honors,  as  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  that  he  himself  should 
become  a  knight  errant,  and  go  throughout  the  world  with  his  horse  and  armor 
to  seek  adventures,  and  practice  in  person  all  that  he  had  read  was  used  by 
knights  of  yoare,  revenging  of  all  kinds  of  injuries,  and  offering  himself  to  occa- 
sions and  dangers,  which  being  once  happily  achieved,  might  gain  him  eternal 
lenown. 

Unearthing  an  ancestral  suit  of  armor,  which  lacked  a  helmet,  he 
devised  the  missing  part  from  cardboard  and,  requiring  a  horse,  he 
mounted  the  steed  Rozinante,  an  animal  which  "had  more  quarters 
than  pence  in  a  sixpence  through  leanness." 

Upon  a  certain  morning,  somewhat  before  the  day  (being  one  of  the  warmest 
of  July)  he  armed  himself  Cap  a  pie,  mounted  on  Rozinante,  laced  on  his  ill- 
contrived  helmet,  imbraced  his  target,  took  his  launce,  and  by  a  postern-door  of 
his  base-court  issued  out  to  the  field,  marvelous  jocund  and  content  to  see  with 
what  facility  he  had  commenced  his  good  desires. 

THEME 

The  theme  already  clearly  indicated  and  developed  is  first  stated 
in  its  rounded  fulness  by  the  'cello  solo.  There  follows  immediately 
the  theme  of  Sancho  Panza.  It  emerges  from  the  bass  clarinet  and  tuba 
with  an  earthy  peasant  plainness  and  is  taken  up  by  the  viola  solo. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  tone  poem,  the  'cello  is  to  depict  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  viola  his  squire.  Strauss  is  as  apt  in  his  delineation 
of  Sancho  Panza  as  of  his  master.   "He  had  a  great  belly,   a  short 

*  The   quotations    are   from    the   first   English   translation,    made   by    James    Shelton    (Edition 
of  1620). 
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stature,  and  thick  legges,"  wrote  Cervantes,  "and  therefore  I  judge 
he  was  called  Canca  ["thigh  bones"]  or  Panca  ["paunch"],  for  both 
these  names  are  written  indifferently  of  him  in  the  history."  He  is 
stolid  and  loyal,  eager  for  the  material  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life, 
but  takes  his  medicine  cheerfully  enough  when  he  gets  from  his 
master  little  but  a  dubious  fare  of  hopes  to  an  accompaniment  of 
knocks  from  the  world  they  encounter.  Strauss'  Sancho  Panza,  like 
the  Spanish  original,  is  a  homespun,  good-natured  fellow,  jogging 
along  stoutly  beside  his  crack-brained  master,  and  never  quite  losing 
his  faith  in  him. 

VARIATION  I 

The  first  variation  ("Gemachlich")  is  unmistakably  the  adventure 
of  the  windmills.  Don  Quixote's  theme  ('cello  solo),  and  that  of 
Sancho  Panza  (now  bass  clarinet)  are  stated  jointly  as  if  the  two  com- 
panions were  trotting  along  together.  One  hears  the  ponderous  sails 
of  the  windmills,  the  wind  which  stirs  them,  the  onslaught  of  the 
Knight,  his  downfall  (descending  harp  glissando  and  drum  beats). 
The  Knight  is  left  with  only  his  tender  thoughts  of  Dulcinea  un- 
shaken. 

"Behold  there,  friend  Sancho  Panca,  how  there  appeares  thirty  or  forty  mon- 
strous gyants,  with  whom  I  mean  to  fight,  and  deprive  them  all  of  their  lives; 
with  whose  spoyles  we  will  begin  to  be  rich;  for  this  is  a  good  warre,  and  a  great 
service  unto  God,  to  take  away  so  bad  a  seede  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"What  gyants,"  quoth  Sancho  Panca?  "Those  that  thou  seest  there,"  quoth 
his  Lord,  "with  the  long  armes,  and  some  there  are  of  that  race,  whose  armes  are 
almost  two  leagues  long."  "I  pray  you  understand,"  quoth  Sancho  Panc,a,  "that 
those  which  appear  there  are  no  gyants,  but  winde-mils;  and  that  which  seemes 
in  them  to  be  armes  are  their  sayles,  that  are  swinged  about  by  the  winde,  do 
also  make  the  mill  go."  "It  seemes  well,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "that  thou  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with  matter  of  adventures:  they  are  gyants,  and  if  thou  beest 
afeard,  goe  aside  and  pray,  whilst  I  enter  into  cruel  and  unequall  battell  with 
them."  And  saying  so,  he  spurred  his  horse  Rozinante,  without  taking  heed  to 
his  squire   Sancho's   cryes. 

He  said  as  loud  as  he  could:  "Flie  not,  ye  cowards  and  vile  creatures,  for  it  is 
only  one  knight  that  assaults  you."  With  this  the  winde  increased,  and  the  mill 
sayles  began  to  turn  about;  which  Don  Quixote  espying,  said,  "although  thou 
movedst  more  armes  then  the  gyant  Briares,  thou  shalt  stoope  to  me";  and  after 
saying  this,  and  commending  himself  most  devoutly  to  his  Lady  Dulcinea,  desir- 
ing her  to  succour  him  in  that  trance,  covering  himself  well  with  his  buckler, 
and  setting  his  lance  on  his  rest,  he  spurred  on  Rozinante,  and  encountered  with 
the  first  mill  that  was  before  him,  and  striking  his  lance  into  the  sayle,  the  Winde 
swinged  about  with  such  furie  that  it  broke  his  lance  into  shivers,  carrying  him 
and  his  horse  after  it,  and  finally   tumbled  him  a  good  way  off  from  it,  on   the 

field  in  very  evil  plight. 

(Book  I,  Chapter  8) 

VARIATION  II 

This  variation,  which  Strauss  indicates  as  "warlike,"  recalls  the  ad- 
venture of  the  flock  of  sheep.  The  bleating  of  the  sheep  is  accom- 
plished on  the  muted  brass.  Don  Quixote  finds  his  new  imaginary 
enemy  less  obdurate,  but  gets  another  cracked  head  for  his  pains. 
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"How?"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "Dost  not  thou  heare  the  horses  neigh,  the  trum- 
pets sound,  and  the  noyse  of  the  drummes?"  "I  hear  nothing  else,"  said  Sancho, 
"but  the  great  bleating  of  many  sheepe." 

And  so  it  was  indeed,  for  by  this  time,  the  two  flocks  did  approach  them  very 
neere.  .  .  .  Don  Quixote  set  spurres  to  Rozinante,  and  setting  his  lance  in  the 
rest,  he  flung  downe  from  the  hillock  like  a  thunderbolt.  Sancho  cryed  to  him 
as  loud  as  he  could,  saying  "Returne,  good  Sir  Don  Quixote,  for  I  vow  unto  God, 
that  all  those  which  you  go  to  charge,  are  but  sheepe  and  muttons.  Returne,  1 
say  —  alas  that  ever  I  was  borne,  what  madnesse  is  this?  Look,  for  there  is  neither 
gyant,  nor  knight,  nor  cats,  nor  armes,  nor  shields,  parted,  nor  whole,  nor  pure 
azures,  nor  divellish.  What  is  it  that  you  do,  wretch  that  I  am?"  For  all  this, 
Don  Quixote  did  not  returne  —  but  entered  into  the  middest  of  the  flocke  of 
sheep,  and"  began  to  lance  them  with  such  courage  and  fury,  as  if  hee  did  in 
good  earnest  encounter  his  mortall  enemies. 

The  sheep-heards  that  came  with  the  flock  cried  to  him  to  leave  off;  but  seeing 
their  words  took  no  effect,  they  unloosed  their  slings,  and  began  to  salute  his  pate 
with  stones  as  great  as  one's  fist. 

(Book  III,  Chapter  4) 

VARIATION   III 

This  variation  consists  of  a  musical  dialogue  suggestive  of  the  many 
discourses  which  took  place  between  the  Knight  and  his  squire.  Don 
Quixote  seems  to  speak  of  the  virtues  and  rewards  of  chivalry.  Sancho 
Panza  is  dazzled  by  a  glittering  vision  which  his  master  holds  out  to 
him  of  an  island  of  which  he  shall  be  Governor.  But  the  Knight's 
speculations  upon  the  ideal,  his  rapturous  musings  upon  the  Lady 
Dulcinea,  the  little  serving  man  cannot  follow.  He  is  about  to  inter- 
rupt with  his  more  prosaic  thoughts  when  the  master  rebukes  and 
silences  him. 

VARIATION   IV 

The  two  adventurers  meet  a  company  of  pilgrims  singing  their  hymns 
as  they  go.  Don  Quixote  decides  at  once  that  they  are  desperadoes 
who  are  abducting  a  great  lady.  He  rushes  to  the  rescue.  But  the 
servants  of  God  stoutly  hold  their  ground,  and  the  Knight  falls  again 
as  his  victors  go  on  their  way  placidly  resuming  their  singing.  Sancho 
Panza  hastens  to  the  side  of  his  prostrate  master,  thinking  that  he 
has  been  surely  killed  this  time,  but  there  are  signs  of  life. 

VARIATION  V 

This  variation  has  been  called  the  "Vision  of  Dulcinea."  Don 
Quixote  refuses  to  sleep  at  night  while  danger  is  at  hand,  and  sits 
beside  his  slumbering  servant.  His  thoughts  turn  again  to  Dulcinea, 
as  her  theme  is  tenderly  woven  with  his  own.  The  variation  becomes 
a  rapturous  nocturne. 

VARIATION  VI 

Blunt  reality  follows  hard  upon  the  visionary  variation.  The  two 
pass  on  the  road  a  blowsy  country  wench  whom  Sancho  points  out 
jokingly  as  Dulcinea.  It  is  not  she,  but  it  might  as  well  be.  The  music 
breaks  in  upon  romantic  illusion,  with  coarse  and  boisterous  dance 
measures.  Don  Quixote  decides  that  some  insidious  magic  power  has 
worked  this  transformation,  and  he  swears  vengeance. 
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VARIATION  VII 
The  Ride  Through  the  Air.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  are 
seated  blindfolded  upon  a  wooden  horse,  and  are  led  by  their  imagi- 
nation to  believe  that  they  are  galloping  through  the  air.  Rushing 
chromatic  passages,  supported  by  a  wind  machine  off  stage,  create  a 
sense  of  motion.  The  pedal  in  D  on  drums  and  basses  has  been  pointed 
out  as  signifying  that  the  pair  have  never  left  the  ground. 

VARIATION  VIII 

The  Voyage  in  the  Magic  Boat.  Don  Quixote  finds  an  empty  boat 
on  the  shore  of  a  stream,  and  believes  that  it  has  been  miraculously 
placed  at  his  disposal  so  that  he  may  accomplish  a  rescue.  The  two 
push  off  from  the  shore  as  the  Knight's  theme  is  transformed  into 
a  barcarolle.  But  the  boat  capsizes  and  they  barely  manage  to  swim 
to  land.  Their  disputation  ends  this  time  in  a  joint  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  their  deliverance  from  drowning. 

'  VARIATION  IX 
This  variation  is  marked  "quickly  and  stormily."  Don  Quixote 
proceeds  upon  Rozinante  still  undaunted.  Two  mendicant  friars  ap- 
pear upon  the  road  ahead,  plodding  along  peaceably  upon  their 
mules.  The  Knight  sees  in  them  a  pair  of  malignant  magicians,  the 
very  ones  who  have  been  playing  so  many  tricks  upon  him.  He  in- 
terrupts their  chant  (two  bassoons  unaccompanied)  by  a  sudden 
charge  which  effectually  puts  them  to  flight. 

VARIATION  X 
A  friend  of  Don  Quixote's  youth  contrives  a  scheme  to  cure  him  of 
his  mad  delusions  and  suicidal  exploits,  which  have  by  this  time  be- 
come a  public  nuisance.  He  masquerades  in  knightly  armor  and  chal- 
lenges the  Don  to  combat,  on  the  understanding  that  the  vanquished 
must  implicitly  obey  the  victor's  will.  They  engage  furiously  in  battle. 

They  both  of  them  set  spurres  to  their  horses,  and  the  Knight  of  the  White 
Moone's  being  the  swifter,  met  Don  Quixote  ere  hee  had  ranne  a  quarter  of  his 
careere  so  forcibly  (without  touching  him  with  his  lance,  for  it  seemed  he  carried 
it  aloft  on  purpose)  that  he  tumbled  horse  and  man  both  to  the  ground,  and  Don 
Quixote  had  a  terrible  fall;  so  he  got  straight  on  the  top  of  him;  and,  clapping  his 
lance's  point  upon  his  visor,  said,  'You  are  vanquished,  Knight,  and  a  dead  man, 
if  you  confesse  not,  according  to  the  conditions  of  our  combate.'  Don  Quixote,  all 
bruised  and  amazed,  without  heaving  up  his  visor,  as  he  had  spoken  out  of  a 
toombe,  with  a  faint  and  weak  voice,  said,  "Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  world,  and  I  the  unfortunatest  Knight  on  earth;  and  it  is  not  fit 
that  my  weaknes  defraud  this  truth;  thrust  your  lance  into  me,  Knight,  and 
kill  mee,  since  you  have  bereaved  me  of  my  honor."  "Not  so  truely,"  quoth  he  of 
the  White  Moone,  "let  the  fame  of  my  Lady  Dulcinea  s  beauty  live  in  her  entire  - 
nesse;  I  am  onely  contented  that  the  grand  Don  Quixote  retire  home  for  a  yeere,  or 
til  such  time  as  I  please,  as  we  agreed,  before  we  began  the  battell."  .  .  .  And 
Don  Quixote  answered  that,  so  nothing  were  required  of  him  in  prejudice  of  his 
lady  Dulcinea,  hee  would  accomplish  all  the  rest,  like  a  true  and  punctuall 
knight.  (Part  II,  Chapter  44) 

Don  Quixote  realizes  in  anguish  that  now  even  his  fair  intentions 
and  brave  determination  are  of  no  avail.   He  resolves  to  adopt  the 
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simple  life  of  the  shepherd  (as  the  pastoral  theme  from  the  sheep  varia- 
tion is  heard).  The  illusions,  the  haunting  shadows  are  at  last  swept 
away,  and  his  mind  clears. 

FINALE 

The  Death  of  Don  Quixote.  The  Knight  has  regained  his  sanity 
(his  theme  loses  its  eccentric  guise)  but  his  spirit  is  broken  and  his 
strength  is  ebbing  away  His  friends  and  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold, gathered  around  him,  are  incredulous  at  first  as  he  addresses  them 
in  words  of  sound  sense. 

One  of  the  signs  which  induced  them  to  conjecture  that  he  was  near  unto 
death's  door  was  that  with  such  facility  he  was  from  a  stark  fool  become  a  wise 
man.  For,  to  the  words  already  alleged,  he  added  many  more  so  significant,  so 
Christian-like,  and  so  well  couched,  that  without  doubt  they  confidently  believed 
that  Don  Quixote  was  become  a  right  wise  man.  .  .  .  These  heavy  news  opened 
the  sluces  of  the  teares-full  and  swolne-blubbering  eyes  of  the  maid,  of  the  neeces, 
and  of  his  good  Squire  Sancho  Panza;  so  that  they  showered  forth  whole  fountains 
of  teares  and  fetched  from  the  very  bottom  of  their  aggrieved  hearts  a  thousand 
groaning  sighes.  For  in  effect  (as  Ave  have  already  declared  elsewhere)  whilst  Don 
Quixote  was  simply  the  good  Alonso  Quixano,  and  likewise  when  he  was  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  he  was  ever  of  a  milde  and  affable  disposition  and  of  a 
kinde  and  pleasing  conversation:  and  therefore  was  he  not  onely  beloved  of  all 
his  household,  but  also  of  all  those  that  knew  him.  .  .  . 

He  had  no  sooner  ended  his  discourse  and  signed  and  sealed  his  will  and  testa- 
ment, but  a  swouning  and  faintness  surprising  him,  he  stretched  himselfe  the  full 
length  of  his  bed.  All  the  company  were  much  distracted  and  mooved  thereat, 
and  ranne  presently  to  help  him;  and  during  the  space  of  three  dayes,  that  he 
lived  after  he  had  made  his  will,  he  did  swoun  and  fall  into  trances  almost  every 
houre.  All  the  house  was  in  a  confusion  and  uprore;  all  which  notwithstanding 
the  neece  ceased  not  to  feede  very  devoutly;  the  maid  servant  to  drinke  profoundly, 
and  Sancho  to  live  merrily.  For,  when  a  man  is  in  hope  to  inherit  anything,  that 
hope  doth  deface  or  at  least  moderate  in  the  minde  of  the  inheritor  the  remem- 
brance or  feeling  of  the  sorrow  and  griefe  which  of  reason  he  should  have  a  feel- 
ing of  the  testator's  death.  To  conclude,  the  last  day  of  Don  Quixote  came,  after 
he  had  received  all  the  sacraments;  and  had  by  many  and  godly  reasons  made 
demonstration  to  abhorre  all  the  books  of  errant  chivalry. 

The  notary  was  present  at  his  death  and  reporteth  how  he  had  never  read  or 
found  in  any  book  of  chivalry  that  any  errant  knight  died  in  his  bed  so  mildly,  so 
quietly,  and  so  Christianly  as  did  Don  Quixote.  Amidst  the  wailefull  plaints  and 
blubbering  teares  of  the  by-standers,  he  yeelded  up  the  ghost,  that  is  to  say,  hee 
died. 

Strauss  rises  to  the  pathos  of  the  last  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
ridiculous  madman  whose  efforts  have  been  futile  and  wasted,  yet 
somehow  in  reminiscence  enduringly  noble  and  touching.  The  voice 
of  the  'cello  ends  with  an  expiring  sigh  before  the  final  cadenza. 

Many  of  the  first  hearers  of  Strauss'  "Don  Quixote"  were  so  startled 
by  the' daring  and  novelty  of  the  composer's  grotesquerie  that  their 
attention  was  diverted  from  the  other  aspects  of  the  portrait  in  tone. 
They  spoke  of  a  "perversity"  which  set  cleverness  above  beauty.  Dr. 
Richard  Batka,  the  Viennese  critic,  called  the  piece  "an  intellectual 
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gambol  which  leaves  us  inwardly  cold."  Admitting  a  few  "exquisite 
details,"  he  concluded  that  even  these  had  "fallen  with  the  absurd 
whole  into  practical  oblivion."  Louis  C.  Elson,  after  the  first  Boston 
performance,  was  at  a  loss  to  decipher  the  strange  music.  "The  matter 
becomes  the  more  perplexing  when  one  remembers  that  Strauss  is  not 
forced  to  this  extreme  ugliness  by  lack  of  ideas  as  Bruckner  may  have 
been,  for  he  has  composed  serenely  beautiful  works  in  the  most  classical 
form  before  he  swept  into  this  modern  chaos."  When  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  "Don  Quixote"  to  New  York  in  1904, 
the  critic  of  the  Sun  called  it  "a  tumultuous  orgy  of  dissonance  and 
screaming  instrumentation." 

These  words  read  strangely  as  applied  to  music  which,  in  1940, 
appears  as  based,  harmonically  and  melodically,  on  a  straightforward, 
even  a  mild  and  conventional  German  romanticism.  Early  listeners 
missed  the  essential  simplicity  and  lolkish  charm  of  "Don  Quixote," 
because  they  were  too  occupied  in  exclaiming  over  the  latest  audacities 
of  the  enfant  terrible.  Even  while  assuming  that  fame  had  gone  to 
his  head  and  warped  his  judgment,  they  could  not  deny  his  power  in 
their  world  of  music.  As  had  been  the  case  with  Richard  Wagner,  all 
trained  musicians,  however  great  their  bewilderment  and  however 
strenuous  their  objections,  were  forced  to  admit  this  annoying  inno- 
vator to  be  a  super-brilliant  technician  and  a  complete  master  of  the 
orchestral  medium. 

Passing  details  in  "Don  Quixote,"  such  as  the  imitation  of  bleating 
sheep  or  a  few  moments  of  realism  from  a  wind  machine,  obscured  for 
a  while  the  foreground  of  their  consciousness.  Even  Ernest  Newman, 
from  the  first  a  champion  of  the  piece,  wrote  in  his  biography  of 
Strauss,  which  appeared  in  1908,  that  the  sheep  sounds  had  best  be 
taken  in  the  spirit  intended,  although  they  remained  "a  blot  on  a 
great  work  of  art."  After  thirty  years,  Mr.  Newman  would  very  likely 
he  ready  to  withdraw  even  this  reservation,  for  time  has  been  on  the 
composer's  side,  and  a  new  generation  has  tended  to  accept  with  less 
questioning  Strauss'  use  of  the  grotesque,  as  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
madness  of  the  subject  and  its  capricious  treatment. 

Mr.  Newman  may  still  be  ready  to  stand  by  his  early  opinion  that 
"for  wit,  humor,  pathos,  and  humanism,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
the  whole  library  of  music.  Certainly  to  anyone  who  knows  Strauss' 
music  of  'Don  Quixote,'  the  story  of  Cervantes  is  henceforth  incon- 
ceivable without  it;  the  story  itself,  indeed,  has  not  half  the  humor 
and  the  profound  sadness  which  is  infused  into  it  by  Strauss.  What 
he  has  done  in  this  work  is  to  inaugurate  the  period  of  the  novel  in 
music."  Time  has  proved  this  no  inauguration,  but  a  lone-standing 
monument. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FOURTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  March   16 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  2 1 

I.  Adagio  molto;   Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio;   Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Hindemith Symphony,   "Mathis  der   Maler"    ("Matthias 

the  Painter") 
I.     Angelic  Concert 
II.     Entombment 
III.     Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

INTERMISSION 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 
I.     Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
II.     "Fileuse":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
III.     Molto  adagio 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune    (Eglogue  de 

S.  Mailarme)"    ("Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun   (Eclogue  by  S.  Mallarme)") 

Ravel Orchestral  Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generate 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  original  manuscript  of  this  symphony  has  not  been  found,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  when  it  was  composed,  but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among 
the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  as 
early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2,  1800,  in  Vienna,  that  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance.  It  was  published  in  parts  at  the  end  of  1801.  The  full  score  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  1820. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  "for  his  own 
benefit,"  after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  sym- 
phony of  Mozart  and  airs  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  submitted  his 
popular  septet,  and  one  of  his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course, 
the  solo  part;  he  also  improvised  upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  his  newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The 
concert  was  received  with  marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
critical  approval.  Indeed  the  young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation, 
who  had  written  a  number  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartets,  and  sets  of  varia- 
tions. In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in 
two  early  cantatas  and  in  the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B-flat  and  in  C) 
which  he  had  written  a  few  years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalisclie  Zeitung,  while  commend- 
ing parts  of  the  concerto  and  the  Septet  as  a  work  of  "taste  and  feel- 
ing," felt  called  upon  to  administer  a  mild  rebuke  upon  the  young 
man  who  had  stepped  out  with  rather  too  much  temerity  and  confi- 
dence upon  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  symphony  which  Mozart  and 
Haydn  had  cultivated  in  such  careful  and  orderly  fashion.  The 
writer  admitted  in  the  symphony  "much  art,  novelty,  and  wealth  of 
ideas,"  but  added:  "Unfortunately  there  was  too  much  use  of  the 
wind  instruments,  so  that  the  music  sounded  more  as  if  written  for 
a  wind  band  than  for  an  orchestra."*  It  was  after  a  performance  in 
the  more  conservative  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  about  a  year  later  that  a 
critic  found  in  the  symphony  "a  caricature  of  Haydn  pushed  to  ab- 
surdity." Opinions  such  as  these  from  Beethoven's  contemporaries  give 


*  Professor  Tovey  agrees  with  this  criticism,  pointing  out  that  Beethoven  does  lean  upon  the 
wind  sections  in  this  symphony,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  his  considerable  experience  with 
"Harmoniemusik"  at  that  time.  It  might  also  be  that  the  critic  was  mio1ed  by  an  ill 
balanced  performance,  for  it  was  particularly  bad. 
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pause  to  us  of  later  days  who  are  inclined  to  accept  this  particular 
first  symphony  as  fundamentally  docile  to  the  traditions  of  the  cen- 
tury which  had  just  passed  —  bold  in  many  matters  of  detail  certainly, 
but  even  there  not  without  precedent  in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn. 

The  adverse  criticisms  rankled  the  proud  and  aspiring  Beethoven, 
who,  offering  the  symphony  to  Hofmeister,  wrote:  "As  for  the  Leip- 
zig O.  [Ochsenf],  let  them  just  go  on  talking;  they  will  never  by  their 
chatter  confer  immortality  on  anyone,  neither  can  they  take  it  away 
from  anyone  for  whom  Apollo  has  destined  it."  This  was  in  January, 
1801.  In  April  he  wrote  imperiously  to  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung:  "Advise  your  critics  to  exercise  more  care  and  good  sense  with 
regard  to  the  productions  of  young  authors,  for  many  a  one  may 
thereby  become  dispirited,  who  otherwise  might  have  risen  to  higher 
things."  Beethoven  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  praise  from  this 
journal  which  in  1805  called  this  symphony  "a  glorious  production, 
showing  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas,  used  with  perfect  con 
nection,  order,  and  lucidity."  The  satisfaction  was  sometimes  dubious, 
as  when  the  First  Symphony  was  extolled  at  the  expense  of  his 
later  ones. 

Beethoven,  anxious  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world  as  a  composer 
in  the  larger  forms,  had  at  this  time  his  first  two  piano  concertos  and 
the  symphony  to  offer  for  publication,  and  accordingly  proposed  one 
of  them,  together  with  the  septet  and  the  piano  sonata,  Op.  22,  to 
Hofmeister,  at  that  time  partnered  with  Kuhnel  in  the  house  which 
was  later  known  as  "Peters."  Hofmeister  was  then  a  Kapellmeister  in 
Leipzig,  and  Beethoven  addressed  him  as  "my  dear  brother  in  art." 
He  offered  the  brace  of  compositions  for  the  equivalent  of  $140,  of 
which  the  symphony  was  listed  at  $50.  "Perhaps  you  will  be  aston- 
ished," he  wrote,  "that  I  make  no  difference  between  a  sonata,  a  sep- 
tet and  a  symphony,  but  I  make  none  because  I  think  that  a  sym- 
phony will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  sonata,  although  it  should  surely  be 
worth  more."  Fixing  the  total  price  at  "seventy  ducats,"  he  wrote: 
"I  do  not  understand  any  other  money  than  Viennese  ducats;  how 
many  thalers  and  gulden  that  makes  is  no  affair  of  mine,  for  I  am  a 
bad  business  man  and  reckoner."  Beethoven  spoke  the  sober  truth 
about  his  abilities  as  a  business  man.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
dealings  with  publishers,  he  was  negotiating  simultaneously  with 
two  publishing  houses  in  Leipzig,  and  making  terms  for  the  Septet 
over  which  he  was  already  involved  with  Salomon  in  London. 


The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems 
to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  in- 
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troductions  of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because 
the  composer  chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead 
his  hearers  into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main 
theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its 
tonic.  With  this  polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one 
key  to  another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  con- 
trasting, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring 
into  play  the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the 
composer  begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  recalls  his 
not  too  distant  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention,  the 
development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and  charm- 
ing significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and  dis- 
tinct, speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo 
—  it  is  a  scherzo  indeed  of  doubled  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace. 
Although  the  repeats,  the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted 
mold  of  the  Haydnesque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine 
whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way 
which  disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo 
"of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  original 
thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by 
bit,  that  Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice 
of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved 
to  laughter.  The  key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the 
typical  eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more 
than  the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us 
say,  upon  a  form  which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  per- 
fect crystallization,  and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a 
new  path. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY,    "MATHIS   DER   MALER"    ("MATTHIAS   THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born   at   Hanau,  Germany,  November    16,    1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,''  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced 
it  to  this  country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York,  October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 
There  was  a  second  performance  of  the  "Symphony,"  again  under  Mr.  Burgin's 
direction,  November  27,  1936,  and  a  performance  under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Feb- 
ruary 23,   1940. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion,  and   strings. 

The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last 
brought  to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Denzler,  May  28,  1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the 
B.  B.  C.  Orchestra  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor, 
March    15,    1939. 

Before  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
work,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies 
the  three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panels  of 
Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in 
the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces 
too,  with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there 
take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action. 
For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sangen  drei  Engel,"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect 
by   choral   treatment.    "The   Entombment"   becomes    the   intermezzo 
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in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written 
by  Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

I.     Angelic  Concert 

(Ruhig   bewegt  —  Ziemlich   lebhafte  Halbe) 

"The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D-flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there  lie  the 
old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic  Concert,  the  tension 
between  the  tonalities  of  D-flat  and  G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the 
movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  'Es  sangen  drei  EngeV  ('Three  Angels  Sang'), 
which  we  hear  first  in  the  trombones  (eighth  bar),  is  developed  dynamically  up- 
ward. This  is  followed  by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section 
is  based  on  a  theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model 
of  Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signalized  by 
its  wavering  between  major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows  (strings),  of 
serener  and  more  lyrical  character.  A  third  section  deals  with  these  two  themes 
in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato,  to  which  is  added,  again  in  the  trombones,  the  'Angel' 
melody.  The  last  phrase  of  the  'Angel'  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity 
which  spreads  over  the  entire  movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle 
radiance  of  Griinewald's  incomparable  representation  of  the  Nativity.  A  concise 
coda  forms  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo." 

II.     Entombment 

(Sehr    langsam) 

"The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  the  Entombment,  are  typical 
of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  'linear'  structure  (muted 
strings,  wood  wind);  the  second  with  its  intervallic  structure  of  fourths  and  fifths 
(oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment).  In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend 
the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo  wood  winds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  the  short  crescendo  and  the  pause!" 

III.    The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft) 

"It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest  manner. 
From  the  visual  tension  of  Griinewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension  has  been  created. 
The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart 
to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a 
strictly  linear  manner,  and  even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent 
musical  logic.  Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of 
fancy  which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the 
strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu  ubi  eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut 
sanares  vulnera  meal),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the  symbol  of 
Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces,  the  more  widely  does 
the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The  ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which 
is  intensified  in  an  astonishing  manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  a  striking  example  of  a  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This 
heroic  statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme 
for  the  unison  strings.  The  solo  wood  winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion 
flows  on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 
There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out.  The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the 
key  of  D-flat  is  again  reached  with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to 
the  theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,  the 
hymn,  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem;  and  then,  fortissimo  on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah 
leads  us  to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant  close  in  D-flat  major." 
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"Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree 
that  he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  sym- 
phony are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  per- 
sonal laws.  The  effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  first  part,  Angelic  Concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity 
painted  by  Griinewald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part, 
the  Vision  of  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,  old  church  melodies 
are  used.  These  ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of 
music;  they  determine  its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 

"But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes 
have  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident 
in  his  Marienleben  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again 
with  all  its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith, 
after  many  digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  pathos,  the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision 
—  all  these  appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent 
art  and  its  earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

"The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 

"This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic 
force  which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we 
have  said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects 
are  obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of 
dramatic  expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  espe- 
cially the  last  movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint 
tortured  by  fantastic  beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the 
composer  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

"The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  Concert 
of  the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding  Halle- 
lujah Hymn  of  the  final  visionary  exaltation." 
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"MATHIS  DER  MALER"  AS  AN  OPERA 

"A  /TAThis  der  maler,"  after  long  delays,  was  eventually  produced 
JLVA  as  a  stage  piece,  according  to  its  composer's  original  intention. 
Mr.  Furtwangler  had  planned  to  bring  out  the  opera  in  Berlin  in 
1935.  It  was  under  the  baton  of  Robert  Denzler  that  the  opera  was 
at  last  produced  on  May  28,  1938,  in  Zurich  (the  same  Stadttheater 
had  likewise  given  the  premiere  of  Alban  Berg's  fragmentary  "Lulu" 
in  its  operatic  form).  The  seven  scenes  of  "Mat his  der  Maler,"  as  first 
unrolled,  lasted  four  hours  and  a  quarter.  After  the  dramatic  scene 
between  the  Cardinal  Albrecht  and  Ursula,  the  composer  was  called 
out  eleven  times.  At  the  end,  there  was  another  long  demonstration. 
"It  is  ironical,"  wrote  H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt  (reporting  the  event  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor)  "that  'Mathis,'  which  can  be  named 
beside  Beethoven's  'Fidelio'  and  Pfitzner's  'Palestrina'  in  German  es- 
sence and  ethical  earnestness,  should  start  its  course  outside  of  Ger- 
many; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  course  will  lead  over  all  the 
world." 

Hindemith,  writing  his  own  libretto,  chose  a  tense  moment  in  his 
country's  history,  the  "peasant  war"  of  1524  when  the  populace 
through  southern  Germany  were  in  rebellion  against  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy  for  a  liberalization  and  popularization  of  Church  and 
State.  Thomas  Munzer,  the  fanatical  leader  of  the  rebellion,  was  tried 
for  treason  and  shot,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  but  the  movement  con- 
tinued until  the  Reformation  was  established. 

Almost  all  of  the  characters  in  the  opera  are  historical.  About  the 
life  of  the  painter  Griinewald  little  is  known,  and  Hindemith  has 
been  able  without  violation  of  known  history  to  weave  a  story  of 
romance  and  struggle  about  the  central  figure  of  the  piece.  The  story 
is  thus  told  by  Mr.  Stuckenschmidt: 

"Germany  is  being  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  struggles  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Reformation.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tumult  Mathis,  in  the  service  of  the  liberal  Cardinal  Albrecht  of 
Mainz,  is  painting  his  religious  pictures.  But  his  social  conscience  is 
aroused  by  Hans  Schwalb,  leader  of  the  peasants,  and  his  young 
daughter,  Regina.  He  leaves  easel  and  palette  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  struggle  for  freeing  the  oppressed.  In  vain  does  Ursula,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  Mainz  merchant,  Riedinger,  seek  to  re- 
strain him;  in  vain  does  Albrecht  warn  him  of  his  duty.  In  the  back- 
ground of  the  scene  where  he  parts  from  Ursula  is  seen  the  light  of 
flames  burning  heretical  books  in  the  market  place  of  Mainz.  .  .  . 

"But  the  revolution  plunges  Mathis  into  fresh  doubt.  He  sees  the 
peasants  plundering,  profaning,  and  killing,  they  themselves  making 
the  same  mistakes  which  had  been  committed  against  them.  And  so 
he  turns  from  that  too.  Taking  to  flight  with  Regina,  he  seeks  peace 
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by  night  in  the  Odenwald.  There  apparitions  appear  to  him,  demons 
harass  him,  and  devilish  grimaces  terrify  him.  At  last  the  hallucina- 
tion disappears;  in  a  lovely  landscape  he  is  met  by  Paul,  who  leads 
him  back  to  his  painting.  These  apparitions  are  panels  from  the  Isen- 
heim  Altar.  The  last  scenes  show  Mathis  again  in  his  studio.  Regina, 
whom  he  loved,  has  been  taken  from  him;  Ursula  too  he  has  had  to 
give  up.  Age  is  approaching.  He  decides  to  take  leave  of  the  things 
of  this  world.  An  extremely  delicate  and  poetically  beautiful  closing 
scene  portrays  his  resignation." 

Mr.  Hindemith  has  made  the  following  statement  upon  his  own 
libretto: 

"An  opera,  which  has  for  its  hero  the  painter,  Matthias  Griinewald, 
has  less  opportunity  of  becoming  an  exact  report  on  the  course  of  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  the  hero's  life  than  any  other  dramatiza- 
tion of  an  historical  personage.  We  have  few  data  on  the  personal 
side  of  Griinewald's  life.  He  stands  therefore,  in  the  case  in  question, 
for  the  embodiment  of  problems,  wishes  and  doubts,  which  have 
occupied  the  minds  of  all  serious  artists  from  remotest  times.  For 
whom  are  works  of  art  created?  What  is  their  purpose?  How  can 
the  artist  make  himself  understood  to  his  adversary?  This  man,  who 
wants  to  delve  into  the  most  obscure  motives  for  creative  work,  sinks 
into  a  fit  of  unfruitful  brooding,  despairs  of  his  mission  and  becomes 
absorbed  in  problems,  the  solution  of  which  now  seems  to  him  more 
important  for  the  well-being  of  his  oppressed  fellowman  than  the 
creation  of  works  of  art.  He  goes  to  war  and  fights  on  the  side  of  the 
rebellious  peasants  against  the  nobles  and  the  church  and  thus  against 
his  own  master,  Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Mainz.  There  is  a  gross  contra- 
diction between  his  imaginary  ideal  of  a  fair  combat  and  just  victory 
and  the  ugly  reality  of  the  Peasants'  War. 

"Mathis  soon  sees  the  wide  gulf  separating  him  from  his  companions 
in  arms,  and  when  the  peasants  suffer  a  decisive  defeat,  he  is  so  com- 
pletely engulfed  in  despair  that  not  even  death  by  his  own  hand  or  a 
stranger's  has  mercy  upon  him.  In  an  allegorical  scene  he  experiences 
the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony;  all  the  promptings  of  conscience 
within  his  tortured  soul  rise  to  assail  and  plague  him  and  call  him 
to  account  for  his  actions.  The  knowledge  of  being  condemned  to 
utter  uselessness  overwhelms  him.  In  the  subsequent  stage  action 
there  is  a  close  resemblance  to  the  visit  of  St.  Anthony  to  St.  Paul  in 
Thebai'd,  as  it  is  depicted  on  Griinewald's  Isenheim  altar  piece.  Paul, 
under  whose  allegorical  disguise  Cardinal  Albrecht  is  to  be  recognized, 
enlightens  Mathis,  in  the  likeness  of  Anthony,  about  his  mistakes  and 
instructs  him  as  to  the  right  road  which  he  is  to  follow  in  the  future. 
The  conversion  to  conscious,  supreme  artistic  endeavor  is  successful. 
Mathis  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  his  art,  which  is  hence- 
forth rooted  in  his  faith  in  the  talent  bestowed  upon  him  by  God 
and  in  his  attachment  to  his  native  soil." 
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"PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken 
from  the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play 

By  Gabriel  Faure 
Born  at  Pamiers    (Ariege),  France,  May  12,  1845;  died  at  Passy,  November  4,  1924 


Composed  in  1898,  Faure's  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  this  music  was  first  performed  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  It  was  introduced  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8,  1904.  There  was 
a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1904,  and  again 
December  2,  1905.  Vincent  d'Indy,  as  guest,  conducted  it  March  18,  1911,  Pierre 
Monteux,  November   23,    1923,  Serge   Koussevitzky,  April   21,    1939   and  December 
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The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harps,  and  strings. 

"TJELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE"  with  Faure's  incidental  music,  was 
JL  produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Bouses  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 
The  first  of  the  three  movements  in  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  is  the 
prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 
The  second  movement,  "Fileuse"  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  (andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  third  movement,  molto  adagio,  is  associated  with 
the  tragic  closing  scene  where  Melisande  dies  in  the  presence  of  the 
aged  Arkel,  Golaud  her  husband,  the  physican,  and  the  servants  of 
the  castle. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


Fifth  and  Last  Pair  of  Concerts 

Thursday  Evening,  April  4 

Saturday  Afternoon,  April  6 

SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  21,  1940 

IN  TWO  PARTS:  4:30  and  8:00  O'CLOCK 


BACH'S  MASS   IN   B   MINOR 

with  the  assistance  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Radcliffe 
Choral  Society,  and  soloists  to  be  announced 
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PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain   (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting. 

It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  tlue*  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale"  pour  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune."  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  foi  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  When  after  two  years 
of  work  upon  it  he  was  ready  in  the  summer  of  1894  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication,  the  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  had  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
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self  would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

[copyrighted] 
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"DAPHNIS    ET    CHLOE"  -  Ballet    in     One    Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 'was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdlelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings. 

From  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
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between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for  Chlo£. 
She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each  other's 
arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision:  the  in- 
tervention of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on  the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

[copyrighted] 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

LONG Y    OF  MU  *1C  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MME.  BERTA  JAIIN-BEEB.  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE    LONGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 

BOUND  VOLUMES   of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also   Sprach  Zarathustra    Strauss 

Apollon  MusagSte  —  Ballet   Stravinsky 

Bolero    Ravel 

Classical   Symphony    Prokofieff 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse  Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

filegie  (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti)    Fame 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices   of   Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop4die  No.  1    Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"   Suite    . . . Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)   Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Petrouchka  Suite  Stravinsky 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition   Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's  Daughter  Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    , Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ( "Pathetique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F  major    ( "Pastoral" )     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  04  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major    Beethoven 

L Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  ( "Unfinished")  Schubert 
"The  Enchanted  Lake" Liadov 
~~~ : " 


Wanted:  Your  JVame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


Fifty-Fourth  Season  in  New  York 


Thursday  Evening,  April  4 
Saturday  Afternoon,  April  6 


SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


PEN  SION    FUND 

CONCERT 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  21,  1940 

IN  TWO  PARTS:  4:30  and  8:00 


BACH'S 

MASS  IX   B   MINOR 

with  the  assistance  of  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

and  the 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

Soloists 

ELISABETH  SCHUMANN,  Soprano 
VIOLA  SILVA,  Contralto 

WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 

ALEXANDER  KIPNIS,  Bass 

Tickets:  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  (No  Tax) 


fflantrgt*  Hall     •     :N>tu  fnrk 

Fifty-Fourth  Season  in  New  York 


FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  April  4 

AND   THE 

Fifth  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  6 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  ....  Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane   ......      Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tangle wood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Boston^  Symphony   Orchestras 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Series  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieffs  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 

The  Violin  Concerto   (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 

The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third  ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 
of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 

Other  works  include  Wagner  excerpts,  Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

113  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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Qtarwgte  Mall 

Fifty-Fourth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
THURSDAY,   April  4 


Programme 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  -non  troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:   Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly   gathering  of   country   folk:    Allegro;    in   tempo   d 'allegro 

Thunderstorm;   Tempest:   Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's   Song:    Gladsome   and   thankful   feelings   after   the   storm: 

Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky.  .  .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio  —  Allegro   non    troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Plnale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting 
entirely  of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The 
dedication  is  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

Beethoven  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked  upon  the 
two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which  had 
occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with  unusual 
speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nottebohm, 
completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued,  may 
have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  performed 
from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the  programme 
named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  —  which  is 
building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a  printer's  error. 


After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  linger- 
ing in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the 
gentle,  droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood 
which  lingers  fondly  and  unhurried..  There  are  the  listeners  such  as 
an  English  critic  of  1823,  wno  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly 
the  second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be 
shortened  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole." 
One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking 
vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious 
contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 
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Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and 
dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  mur- 
muring monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
tinuous, subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  "I  believe," 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here  ■  (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength 
of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movement.*. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  (CMalerei."-f 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of 
the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 


*  To  achieve  this  in  a  slow  tempo  always  implies  extraordinary  concentration  and  terseness 
of  design;  for  the  slow  tempo,  which  inexperienced  composers;  are  apt  to  regard  as  having 
no  effect  upon  the  number  of  notes  that  take  place  in  a  given  time,  is  much  more  rightly 
conceived  as  large  than  as  sIoav.  Take  a  great  sIoav  movement  and  write  it  out  in  such  a 
notation  as  will  make  it  correspond  in  real  time  values  to  the  notes  of  a  great  quick  move- 
ment; and  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  in  actual  time  the  mere  first 
theme  of  the  slow  movement  would  cover  of  the  whole  exposition  of  the  quick  movement. 
Any  slow  movement  in  full  sonata  form  is,  then,  a  very  big  thing.  But  a  slow  movement  in 
full  sonata  form  which  at  every  point  asserts  its  deliberate  intention  to  be  lazy  and  to  say 
whatever  occurs  to  it  twice  in  succession,  and  which  in  so  doing  never  loses  flow  and  never 
falls  out  of  proportion,  such  a  slow  movement  is  as  strong  as  an  Atlantic  liner  that  should 
bear  taking  out  of  water  and  supporting  on  its  two   ends. 

t  Beethoven  at  first  inscribed  this  warning  on  the  title-page  of  his  score:  "More  an  expres- 
sion  of   feeling   than   painting." 
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pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the 
tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Bruhl,  near  Modling. 
"Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national 
and  characteristic,  and  seem  to  have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice 
shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance 
at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes 
for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the 
Mass  in  D.  The  band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found 
time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in 
his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe, 
or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which  they  would  go  on  playing  till  they  dropped  off  to 
sleep;  and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether, 
and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  'In  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  'I  have  tried  to  copy  this.' ' 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,*  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  ris.es  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 
cussion. The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 
to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 
are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm   technique 


*  Berlioz  sees,  in  this  "melody  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
heavy  sabots,"  while  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette,"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some    good    old    German    peasant,    mounted    on    a    barrel,     and    armed    with    a    dilapidate. 

instrument." 
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superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon  Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven 
could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 
mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous 
gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 
have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to 
agree  with  them. 

Joyous  serenity  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  view,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan," 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Bitch/' 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 

Berlioz,  who  could  admire,  and  practice,  a  fine  restraint  in  music, 
if  not  always  in  prose,  was  moved  to  an  infectious  rapture  by  this 
symphony,  in  its  attainment  of  the  true  pastoral  ardor,  the  clear 
supremacy  of  his  own  art  over  the  poets  of  all  time: 
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"But  this  poem  of  Beethoven!  —  these  long  periods  so  richly 
coloured!  —  these  living  pictures!  —  these  perfumes!  —  that  light!  — 
that  eloquent  silence!  —  that  vast  horizon!  —  those  enchanted  nooks 
secreted  in  the  woods!  —  those  golden  harvests!  —  those  rose-tinted 
clouds  like  wandering  flecks  upon  the  surface  of  the  sky!  —  that  im- 
mense plain  seeming  to  slumber  beneath  the  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun!  —  Man  is  absent,  and  Nature  alone  reveals  itself  to  admiration! 
—  and  this  profound  repose  of  everything  that  lives!  This  happy  life 
of  all  which  is  at  rest!  —  the  little  brook  which  runs  rippling  towards 
the  river!—  the  river  itself,  parent  of  waters,  which,  in  majestic  silence, 
flows  down  to  the  great  sea!  —  Then,  Man  intervenes;  he  of  the  fields, 
robust  and  God-fearing  —  his  joyous  diversion  is  interrupted  by  the 
storm  —  and  we  have  his  terror,  his  hymn  of  gratitude. 

"Veil  your  faces!  ye  poor,  great,  ancient  poets  —  poor  Immortals! 
Your  conventional  diction  with  all  its  harmonious  purity  can  never 
engage  in  contest  with  the  art  of  sounds.  You  are  glorious,  but  van- 
quished! You  never  knew  what  we  now  call  melody;  harmony;  the 
association  of  different  qualities  of  tone;  instrumental  colouring; 
modulation;  the  learned  conflict  of  discordant  sounds,  which  first  en- 
gage in  combat,  only  afterwards  to  embrace;  our  musical  surprises; 
and  those  strange  accents  which  set  in  vibration  the  most  unexplored 
depths  of  the  human  soul.  The  stammerings  of  the  childlike  art  which 
you  named  Music  could  give  you  no  idea  of  this.  You  alone  were  the 
great  melodists  and  harmonists  —  the  masters  of  rhythm  and  expres- 
sion for  the  cultivated  spirits  of  your  time. 

"But  these  words  bore,  in  all  your  tongues,  a  meaning  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  nowadays  their  due.  The  art  of  sounds, 
properly  so-called  and  independent  of  everything,  is  a  birth  of  yester- 
day. It  is  scarcely  yet  of  age,  with  its  adolescence.  It  is  all-powerful; 
it  is  the  Pythian  Apollo  of  the  moderns.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for 
a  whole  world  of  feelings  and  sensations  from  which  you  were  en- 
tirely shut  out. 

"Yes!  great  and  adored  poets!  you  are  conquered:  Inclyte  sed  victi." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk    in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6.   1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Pauer  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tarn  tarn  and  strings. 

When  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
completed  Sixth  Symphony  nine  days  before  his  death,  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer 
then  commanded  favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and 
popularity  —  though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense 
vogue  this  very  symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately 
after  his  death.  The  composer  believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  con- 
viction which  he  by  no  means  always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he 
presented  them  to  the  world  (only  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the 
adagio  lamentoso,  did  he  have  doubts).  He  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood  of  outpouring  emotion  would 
sweep  the  audience  in  its  current.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
performance,  according  to  Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste, 
"fell  rather  flat.  The  symphony  was  applauded,  and  the  composer 
recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown 
for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new  compositions.  The  symphony  produced 
nothing  approaching  that  powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made 
by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and 
later,  wherever  it  was  played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The 
Viedemosti  found  "the  thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  lead- 
ing subjects  neither  new  nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered 
Gounod  in  the  first  movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe 
Vremja  drew  this  astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is 
concerned  it  stands  far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general   acceptance  of  new  ideas 
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mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
ers? It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Two  dependable  witnesses  of  this  particular  occasion  have  diag- 
nosed the  partial  failure  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  to  reach  its  first  audi- 
ence -  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Unfortunately, 
their  conclusions  do  not  agree. 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  who  closely  understood  his  brother's  sensi- 
tive subjection  to  circumstances,  finds  that  the  performance  fell  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  and  attributes  this  to  a  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  players  at  rehearsal:  "One  thing  oppressed 
him.  At  the  rehearsals  the  Sixth  Symphony  made  no  impression  upon 
the  orchestra.  He  always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians. 
Moreover,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony  might 
suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  only  conducted  his  works  well 
when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the  players.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances 
and  a  good  balance  of  tone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  band,  seemed  to  paralyze  him;  he  lost  his  head,  went  through 
the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the  rehearsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as 
to  release  the  musicians  from  a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  con- 
ducted a  work  of  his  own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty  —  al- 
most carelessness  —  in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and  the 
whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expression.  The  Fifth 
Symphony  and  'Hamlet'  were  so  long  making  their  way  merely  be- 
cause the  composer  had  failed  to  make  them  effective." 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  performance  entirely 
adequate.  He  refuses  to  attribute  the  later  success  under  Napravnik 
entirely  to  superior  abilities.  "The  Symphony  was  played  finely  by  Na- 
pravnik, but  it  had  gone  very  well  at  the  author's  hands,  too.  The 
public  had  simply  not  fathomed  it  the  first  time,  and  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  it;  precisely  as  several  years  earlier  it  had  failed 
to  give  due  attention  to  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  imagine  that 
the  composer's  sudden  death  (which  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours)  as  well  as  stories  of  his  presentiment  of  approaching  death 
(to  which  mankind  is  so  prone)  and,  further,  the  propensity  toward 
discovering  a  connection  between  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  Symphony's 
last  movement  and  such  a  presentiment,  —  all  these  now  focussed  the 
public's  attention  and  sympathies  on  this  work,  and  the  spendid  com- 
position soon  became  famed  and  even  modish." 
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Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  .was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
1st,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  '  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
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faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  'Pathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  usually  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 

The  Symphony  was  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  first  per- 
formance simply  by  its  number.  But  the  next  day,  Modeste  found  his 
brother  at  the  tea  table  holding  the  score  and  pondering  a  title,  for  he 
was  to  send  it  to  his  publisher  that  day.  He  wished  something  more 
than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like  "Programme  Symphony."  "What  does 
Programme  Symphony  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?" 
Modeste  suggested  "Tragic,"  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I 
left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought  — 
'Pathetic.'  I  went  back  to  the  room,  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Spendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pa- 
thetic"!' and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  re- 
main." Still,  Tchaikovsky  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  name  "Pathetique"  for  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson 
with  directions  about  the  dedication  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidov, 
and  gave  the  symphony  no  other  identification  than  "No.  6."  He 
added:  "I  hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,   "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 


*  What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1939-1940 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  6  in  F  major,  Op.  68    ("Pastoral") 

V  April  4 

Bloch *  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra         II     January  n 

Soloist:   Joseph  Szigeti 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune    (Eglogue  de 

S.  Mallarme)"    ("Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun   (Eclogue  by  S.  Mallarme)")         III     February  16 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  8o 

III     February  16 

Arthur  Foote Suite  in  E  major  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  63 

I     November  23 

Roy  Harris Symphony   No.   3    (In  one   movement) 

I     November  23 

d'Indy Symphony  No.  2  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  57 

III     February  16 

Mozart Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

IV     March  14 

Walter  Piston Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma     I     November  23 

Prokofieff "Classical"     Symphony         II     January  11 

^Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  E  minor,  Op.  58         IV     March  14 
Soloist:   Gregor  Piatigorsky 

Ravel.  .  .Orchestral  Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite) 

III     February  16 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43         II     January  1 1 

Strauss "Don  Quixote,"  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 

Knightly  Character,  Op.  35 
Violoncello  Solo:   Gregor  Piatigorsky  IV      March    14 

Viola   Solo:    Jean   Lefranc 

Tchaikovsky.  ....  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74 

V  April  4 

Randall  Thompson Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor 

I     November  23 

*  First  performance  in  New  York. 
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energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  soufjrance  incon- 
nue/  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope'  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 

The  music  as  self-sufficient,  and  without  biographical  implications, 
is  interestingly  described  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey:  "It  is  not  for 
merely  sentimental  or  biographical  reasons  that  Tchaikovsky's  sixth 
and  last  Symphony  has  become  the  most  famous  of  all  his  works.  No- 
where else  has  he  concentrated  so  great  a  variety  of  music  within  so 
effective  a  scheme:  and  the  slow  finale,  with  its  complete  simplicity  of 
despair,  is  a  stroke  of  genius  which  solves  all  the  artistic  problems  that 
have  proved  most  baffling  to  symphonic  writers  since  Beethoven.  The 
whole  work  carries  conviction  without  the  slightest  sense  of  effort;  and 
its  most  celebrated  features,  such  as  the  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment, are  thrown  into  their  right  relief  by  developments  far  more 
powerful,  terse,  and  highly  organized  than  Tchaikovsky  has  achieved 
in  any  other  work.  The  extreme  squareness  and  simplicity  of  the  phras- 
ing throughout  the  whole  symphony  is  almost  a  source  of  power  in  it- 
self. All  Tchaikovsky's  music  is  dramatic;  and  the  Pathetic  Symphony 
is  the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  works.  Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  investigating  it  from  a  biographical  point  of  view:  there  are  no  ob- 
scurities in  the  music  either  as  musical  forms  or  as  emotional  contrast ^ 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Tchaikov- 
sky attached  special  importance  to  the  work. 

"One  of  the  most  original  features  is  the  opening  in  a  key  which 
turns  out  not  to  be  that  of  the  piece,  but  a  dark  outlying  region  (the 
sub-dominant).  Through  ghost-like  chords  on  double-basses  a  bassoon 
foreshadows  the  main  theme.  The  key  shifts  from  E  minor  to  the  real 
key  of  the  Symphony,  B  minor;  and  the  allegro  begins  with  the  first 
subject. 

"The  development  opens  with  a  crash,  and  works  up  the  first  theme 
in  a  stormy  fugato.  The  course  of  the  music  is  easy  to  follow;  and  its 
finest  feature,  perhaps  the  finest  passage  Tchaikovsky  ever  wrote,  is 
the  return  of  the  first  subject,  worked  up  in  a  slow  crescendo  starting 
in  the  extremely  remote  key  of  B-flat  minor,  and  rising  step  by  step 
until,  in  the  tonic   (B  minor),  the  whole  theme  is  given  fortissimo  in 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  N on-Resident  Members  for  Season  1939-1940 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in 
particular  to  those  Members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appeal' 
on  the  following  pages. 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  Towners,  N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 
Mrs.   Normand  F.  Allen  —  Hartford 
Mrs.    Copley    Amory  —  Washington,    D.C. 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  B.  Anthony  —  Providence 
Mr.  Everard  Appleton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  New 

York 
Mrs.  Rose  Askonas  —  Providence 
Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  F.  Auerbach  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Ballard  —  Hubbard 

Woods,  111. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou  —West 

Barrington,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Lucius  B.  Barbour  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Barney  —  New  York 
Miss  Mary  Barton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  T.  Belknap  Beach  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Beecher  —  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Mr.  A.  Paul  Bencks  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Eliot  S.  Benedict  —  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg  —  New  York 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Henri 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Berry  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Emil  L.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mr.  F.  Edward  Bosson  —  Hartford 
Miss  Frances  T.  E.  Boyd  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan   B.   Brainard — 

Hartford 


L.   Berger  —  Hartford 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brier  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Frederick  Brooks  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clara  W.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Clifford  A.  Brownell  —  Providence 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  A.  Bulkeley  —  Hartford 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess  —  Providence 
Mr.  Henry  Burt  —  Providence 
Miss  Julia  A.  Butler  —  West  Hartford 

Miss  Marion  L.  Butler Rockville,  Conn. 

Mrs.  William  N.  Butler  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Francis  Higginson  Cabot  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  —  Providence 
Miss  Florence  Carr  —  New  York 
Miss    Madelyn    Cassirer  —  Mount    Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  —  Providence 
Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel  —  Providence 
Miss  Helen  G.  Chase  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Manchester,  Conn. 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Church,  Jr.  —  Saylesville,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  Bronxville,  N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  S.  Cochran  —  New  York 
Estate   of   Mrs.   Edwin   Paul   Cochran  — 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  Brooklyn 
Community  School  of  Music  —  Providence 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke  —  Little  Compton,  R.I. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
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FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA      (continued) 


Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Cooper —  New  Britain, Conn. 
Misses    Marie    and    Kathryn    Cox  —  Man- 
chester, Conn. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cragin  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 
Mr.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    E.    Lindsey    Cummings  — 

Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings  — 
Providence 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 
Miss  Dorothy  S.  Davis  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 
Miss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  de  Schweinitz  —  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.Y. 
Miss  Agnes  DeWolf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  DeWolf  —  Providence 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Dingman  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Miss  Naomi  Dougherty  —  Bloomfield,  N.J. 
Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  West  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Providence 
Mr.  Charles  Dreifus,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  DuBois  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  —  Glen 

Ridge,  N.J. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Eaton  —  Orange,  N.J. 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Eddy  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Seeber  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  —  Providence 
Dr.  Albert  C.  England,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Evans  —  New  York 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Windsor  Locks, 

Conn. 

Miss  C.  Emily  Fairbanks  —  Providence 
Mr.  James  H.  Fassett  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  Fellheimer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Fuerst  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Clinton  Fuller  — 
Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Gallaudet  —Pine 
Orchard,  Conn. 


Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans  —  New  York 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  S.  Gilbertson  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Frederick  Huntington  Gillett  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  —Providence 
Mrs.  Richard  Rathbone  Graham  — 

Providence 
Mr.  J.  Newell  Green  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  —Providence 
Mrs.  Russell  Grinnell  —  Providence 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Q.  Hardy  —  Redding,  Conn. 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Miss  Julia  Loomis  Havemeyer  —  Hartford 
Mrs.   Harold  B.   Hayden  —  Plattsbutg,  N.\. 
Mr.   Maynard  T.   Hazen  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Thomas  Pierrepont  Hazard  —  Peace 

Dale,  R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Hill  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  Montclair,  N.J. 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue  —  Providence 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Hooker  —  Hartford 
Miss  Edith  M.  Howard  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Howe  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Mina  M.  Edison  Hughes  —  West 

Orange,   N.J. 
Mr.  B.  Humphrey  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  Washington,  Conn. 
Mrs.  S.  Foster  Hunt  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon  —  Little 

Compton,  R.L 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Hyde  —  Hartford 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman  —  New  York 
Miss  Lillian  E.  Hynninen  —  West  Hartford 

Mrs.  John  A.  Ingersoll  —  West  Hartford 

Miss  Emma  Inglee  —  Brooklyn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Nye  Ingraham  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  —  Providence 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Jackson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  Harry  K.  James  —  Wakefield,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Jarcho  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  Jaretzki  —  New  York 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     [continued) 


Miss  Josie  Jaretzki  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jastram  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Fiances  H.  Johnson  —  Hartford 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss   Mabel  Johnson  —  Hartford 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edouard  Jonas  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  West  Hartford 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Donald    Kaffenburgh  — 

Hartford 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik  —  Newport,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kaufmann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Mortimer  J.  Kaufmann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Keller  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Kenyon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  Summit,  N.J. 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ferdinand  F.  E.  Kopecky  —  St.  Louis 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Providence 

Mr.  Frederick  K.  Landa  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence 

Mr.  Robert  LeRoy  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Harrisville,  R.I. 

Mr.  Richard  Lewinsohn  —  Brooklyn 

Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Lincoln  —  Hartford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 

Miss  Ena  Lloyd  —  Brooklyn 

Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  —  Montclair,  N.J. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Long,  Jr.  —  Hartford 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Edward  Loomis  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 

Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 

Miss  Jane  MacMartin  —  West  Hartford 

Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  Maplewood,  N.J. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Malmstead  —  Providence 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Maltby  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.   Marshall  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Mai  tine  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  West  Hartford 
Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  I.  Harris  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  E.  K.  Mitchell,  Jr.  —  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  Chatham,  N.J. 
Mr.  John  Spofford  Morgan  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  A.  Morgan  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin  —  New  York 


Mrs.  John  V.  McAvoy  —  New  York 
Mr.  Anson  T.  McCook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Stanley  R.  McCormick  —  Chicago 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Providence 
Dr.  Christie  E.   McLeod  —  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Mr.  Walter  VV.  Naumburg  —  New  York 

Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  John   S.   Newberry,   Jr.  — 
Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 

Miss  Barbara  Nickerson —  Manchester, Conn. 

Miss  Eleanor  Nickerson  —  Manchester,  Conn. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   John   W.    Nickerson  —  Man- 
chester, Conn. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon  —  Flushing,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 

Mr.  James  S.  North  —  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Miss  May  H.  Noyes  —  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  West  Hartford 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Eliot  G.  Parkhurst  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  —  Barrington,  R.I. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Bristol  Highlands, 

R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregor  Piatigorsky  — 

Elizabethtown,  N.Y. 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigol  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Pitney  —  Mendham,  N.J. 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edwin  Pratt  —  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Mrs.   H.   Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  L.I.,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  —  Newport.  R.I. 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Prindiville  —  Paris,  France 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 

The  Misses  Ray  —  Brooklyn 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 

Miss  Edith  Rice  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Richards  —East 

Providence 
Miss  Louise  Rickard  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  W.  O.  J.  Roberts  —  Providence 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Roe  —  Princeton,  N.J. 
Mrs.  James  Gamble  Rogers  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Rood  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Kate  C.  Ropkins  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.   Warren  L.  Russell  -  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Sawyer  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  A.  Schultz  —  West  Hartford 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mr.  Clifford  Seasongood  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  T.  Seaverns  — 

Hartford 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Mr.  C.  Russell  Sherman  —  Plainville,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sizer  —  Bethany,  Conn. 
Mr.  Francis  Louis  Slade  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  F.  Sloss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ernest  Walker  Smith  —Farmington, 

Conn. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Milton  Smith  —Pine 

Orchard,  Conn. 
Miss  Gertrude  D.  Smith  —  Farmington, 

Conn. 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mr.  W.  Prescott  Smith  —  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Hugo  C.  Soest  —  Middletown,  Conn. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Steere  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth   I.  Stearns  —  West   Hartford 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  Bronx,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Mr.   S.   M.   Stone  —  West   Hartford 
Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Straus  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  -  Short  Hills,  N.J. 
Mrs.  Sol  M.  Stroock  —  New  York 
Miss  Jeanette  Studlev  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Providence 

Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer  —  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  William  H.  Thornley  —  Providence 
Miss  Mabel  Thuillard  —  Jamaica,  N.Y. 


Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins  —  New  York 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  Van  DePutte  —  Greenville, 

S.C. 
Mrs.  Byron  E.  Van  Raalte  —  Cedarhurst,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Curtis  H.  Veeder  —  Hartford 
Miss  Gertrude  A.  Venner  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  J.  Warner  —Pine 

Orchard,  Conn. 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Apponaug,R.I. 
Mrs.  John  O.  Waterman  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Watrous  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  —  Providence 
Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Stillman  F.  Westbrook  —  Hartford 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  —  Providence 
Miss  Mary  Pomeroy  Wheeler  —  Hartford 
Miss  Harriett  H.  White  —  Brooklyn 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  Larchmont,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey  —  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  H.  Van  Wyck  Wickes  —  Rye,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Wilcox  —  Providence 
Airs.  Bernard  T.  Williams  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Williams  —  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Dr.   H.  W.  Williams  -  Howard,  R.I. 
Mr.  Raymond  G.  Williams  —  Providence 
Miss  Amey  L.  Willson  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Wilson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  —  Providence 
Mr.  Israel  Witkower  —  West  Hartford 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Wulsin  —  Providence 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the 
greatest  possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object 
are  invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  Season  will 
be  gratefully  accepted  up  to  June  30,  1940,  and  may  be  made  by  check 
payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  at 
No.  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 
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dialogue  between  strings  and  wind.  The  tragic  passage  which  then  fol- 
lows is  undoubtedly  the  climax  of  Tchaikovsky's  artistic  career,  as  well 
as  of  this  work:  and  its  natural  reaction,  the  return  (in  the  tonic 
major)  of  the  second  subject,  is  (perhaps  even  more  than  the  despair- 
ing finale  of  the  whole  symphony)  the  feature  that  fully  reveals  the 
pathetic  character  of  the  music. 

"The  second  movement,  an  extremely  simple  kind  of  scherzo  and 
trio,  has  this  peculiar  effect,  that  while  it  is  in  5-4  time,  which  is  an 
unsymmetrical  rhythm,  the  bars  themselves  are  grouped  in  the  stiffest 
series  of  multiples  of  eight  that  have  ever  found  room  in  a  symphony. 
It  is  a  delightful  and  childlike  reaction  from  the  drama  of  the  first 
movement,  and,  except  for  a  certain  wistfulness  in  the  tone  of  the  trio 
with  its  obstinate  pedal-point  in  the  drums,  it  successfully  hides  what- 
ever cares  it  may  have. 

"The  gigantic  march  which  constitutes  the  third  movement  begins 
with  a  quiet  but  busy  theme,  the  triplet  motion  of  which  lasts  almost 
incessantly  until  the  final  stage,  where  the  second  subject  stiffens  the 
whole  orchestra  into  march-rhythm.  There  is  no  development:  the  first 
subject  returns  without  any  elaborate  process;  but  its  continuation  be- 
comes highly  dramatic  and  is  worked  up  to  a  tremendous  climax.  The 
triumph  is  brilliant,  but,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  approached,  not  without  a  certain  fierceness  in  its  tone.  At  all 
events,  it  would,  if  translated  into  literature,  not  be  the  triumph  of 
the  real  hero  of  the  story.  He  might  share  in  it  at  the  time,  but  his 
heart  will  be  in  the  mood  of  Tchaikovsky's  finale. 

"This  experiment,  unique  in  form  and  unique  in  success,  is  carried 
through  on  two  themes:  the  desperate  first  subject,  with  its  curious  ar- 
rangement of  crossing  parts  in  the  first  four  bars,  and  a  consolatory 
second  subject. 

"There  is  no  development,  but  the  second  subject  is  worked  up  to  a 
great  climax,  which  leads,  after  some  dramatic  pauses,  to  the  recapit- 
ulation. In  this  the  first  subject  reaches  a  still  greater  climax,  which 
lies  down  until  a  distant  stroke  of  a  gong  (the  most  ominous  sound  in 
the  orchestra,  if  discreetly  used)  brings  back  the  second  subject,  now 
in  B  minor  and  in  a  mood  of  utter  despair.  And  so  the  music  of  the 
whole  symphony  dies  away  in  the  darkness  with  which  it  began." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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VICTOR   RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also   Sprach   Zarathustra    Strauss 

Apollon  Musagete  —  Ballet    Stravinsky 

Bolero    Ravel 

Classical   Symphony    Prokofieff 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2    (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.   12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust:  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March   Berlioz 

Danse   Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

filegie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti)    Fame 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices   of   Spring)     Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Kliovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M6re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    .Ravel 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Petrouchka  Suite   Stravinsky 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition   Moussorgsky -Ravel 

Pohjola's  Daughter   Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" ) Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major   ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" )     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F  major     ("Pastoral")     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.   102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise" )   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

"The  Enchanted  Lake" Liadov 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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(Eartwgte  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FIFTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  April  6 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace;  Trio:   Un  poco  meno  allegro 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse    (Allegro  moderato) 

IV.  Finale    (Andante  maestoso);  Allegro  vivace 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  NO.  4,  Op.  60 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  to  "a 
slender  Greek  maiden  between  two  Norse  giants."  As  in  all  of 
his  even-numbered  symphonies,  Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer 
beauties,  reserving  his  defiances,  his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the 
alternate  ones.  There  may  well  have  been  something  in  his  nature 
which  required  this  alternation,  a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for 
the  thematic  alternation  of  virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine" 
and  the  "feminine"  in  his  scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804- 
1806  were  the  vears  of  the  colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic 
strength,  and  glorying  111  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the 
romantic  lover,  capable  of  being  entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by 
feminine  charm.  They  were  the  fulsome  years  which  produced  the 
"Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and  the  "Appassionata"  Sonata 
on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  "Fidelio"  and  the  three  Razumowsky 
Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law  of  artistic  equilibrium 
which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two  movements  for  his  C 
minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside,  and  devote  himself,  in 
1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  which,  com- 
pleted in  that  year,  thus  became  the  fourth  in  number. 

The  "Greek  maiden"  of  Schumann's  metaphor,  overshadowed  by 
the  more  imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not 
lacked  champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is 
generally  lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  3.  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply  (but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
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of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  jta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn"  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 
For  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1806  that  Beethoven  journeyed  to  Hun- 
gary, there  to  visit  his  friend  Count  Franz  von  Brunswick,  and  his  fair 
sister  Theresa.  Beethoven  wooed  his  former  pupil  in  the  irresistible 
medium  of  his  art,  playing  on  the  piano,  as  the  moonlight  streamed 
into  the  room,  the  tender  air  of  Bach  —  "If  thou  wilt  give  me  thy 
heart,  first  let  it  be  in  secret,  that  our  hearts  may  commingle,  and  no 
one  divine  it."  Theresa  wrote  later,  "It  was  in  May,  1806,  that  I  be- 
came betrothed  to  him  with  the  ready  consent  of  my  dear  brother 
Franz."  Romain  Rolland  has  concluded  with  some,  but  by  no  means 
all,  authorities  on  the  subject  that  the  three  undated  love  letters  ad- 
dressed by  Beethoven  to  his  "Immortal  Beloved"  were  of  this  year, 
and  that  Theresa  von  Brunswick  was  their  inspiration.  Rolland  there- 
fore concludes  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
this  affecting  episode,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures  up  the 
perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 

It  is  assumed  by  Thayer  that  the  symphony  was  composed  in  this 
summer,  although  the  outward  events  of  that  particular  season  were 
hardly  propitious  to  the  completion  of  a  long-breathed  symphony.  It 
was  probably  in  early  May  that  Beethoven  took  a  post  chaise  from 
Vienna  to  visit  the  Brunswicks  at  Martonvasar  in  Hungary.  There  was 
no  summering  that  year  in  the  pastoral  suburbs  of  Vienna  —  the  usual 
stamping  ground  of  the  creating  Beethoven.  From  Martonvasar  he 
went  to  Silesia  to  stay  at  the  Castle  Gratz  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  where 
he  lingered  until  October.* 

D'Indy  has  rejected  Theresa  von  Brunswick  in  favor  of  her  cousin, 
Giulietta  Guicciardi,  as  the  probable  "Immortal  Beloved,"  largely  on 
the  grounds  that  Theresa  received  but  one  dedication  from  Beethoven: 
the  "insipid"  sonata  in  F-sharp  major,  Op.  78.  D'Indy  proceeds  to 
make  much  of  the  "important  and  highly  significant  role  of  the  Dedi- 
cation in  the  history  of  Beethoven's  art."  It  is  hard  to  follow  this 
reasoning  as  one  reads  the  list  of  titled  and  wealthy  names  which 
Beethoven  affixed  to  his  scores,  often  with  lively  expectations.  The 
Fourth  Symphony,  inscribed  to  "Monsr  le  Comte  d'Oppersdorf/'  bears 
an  example  of  a  convenient  and  mercenary  dedication,  while  its  maker 
had  no  doubt  ways  of  conveying  intimate  and  personal  compliments 

*  His  spirits  were  low  at  the  time,  according  to  the  report  of  his  friend  Breuning  in  a  letter 
to  Wegeler,  and  the  episode  which  brought  his  visit  to  a  sudden  end  would  hardly  indicate 
that  he  was  in  congenial  company.  "He  was  so  pestered  by  the  guests  (French  officers)," 
according  to  Seyfried,  "who  wished  to  hear  him  play,  that  he  grew  angry  and  refused  to  do 
what  he  denounced  as  menial  labor.  A  threat  of  avrest,  made  surely  in  jest,  was  taken  seri- 
ously by  him  and  resulted  in  Beethoven's  walking  by  night  to  the  nearest  city,  Troppau, 
whence  he  hurried,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  by  extra  post  to  Vienna."  It  is  very  easy 
to  believe  that  the  jest,  however  lightly  intended,  was  taken  no  less  by  Beethoven  as  an 
insult  and  a  humiliation.  Beethoven  is  .said  to  have  written  to  his  host:  "Prince,  what  you 
are,  you  are  by  accident  and  birth;  what  I  am,  I  am  through  myself.  There  have  been  and 
will  be  still  thousands  of  princes;   there  is  only  one  Beethoven."   There  was  a  reconciliation. 
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to  the  one  who  may  have  inspired  it.  A  way,  in  short,  where  love  was 
not  outbidden  by  patronage.  In  the  summer  of  1806,  the  principal 
works  in  course  of  composition  were  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies, 
and  to  these  the  "Pastorale"  was  to  be  added  in  1808.  The  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Symphonies  were  each  dedicated  jointly  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz 
and  the  Count  von  Razumowsky,  probably  in  fulfillment  of  an  obliga- 
tion which  honor  required.  Meanwhile,  Beethoven  had  promised  a 
symphony  to  a  nobleman  whom  he  had  met  while  in  Silesia  in  1806. 
Prince  Lichnowsky  at  Castle  Gratz  had  taken  him  to  call  upon  Count 
Franz  von  Oppersdorf,  who  had  a  castle  of  his  own  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Grossglogau.  The  Count  favored  music  and  boasted  an 
excellent  orchestra  of  his  own;  he  had  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony 
performed  in  the  composer's  presence.  In  June  of  the  following  year, 
he  ordered  a  symphony  from  him  and  sent  an  advance  of  five  hundred 
florins.  Beethoven  intended  to  send  the  Fifth  Symphony,  but  held  him 
off,  writing  as  late  as  March,  1808,  that  "your  symphony  has  long  been 
ready  and  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  the  next  post."  He  mentioned  par- 
ticularly the  Finale  with  "3  trombones  and  flautino,"  whereby  he  was 
to  expect  "more  noise  than  6  kettledrums,  and,  indeed,  better  noise." 
But  on  November  1  he  wrote,  "You  will  view  me  in  a  false  light,  but 
necessity  compelled  me  to  sell  the  symphony  which  was  written  for 
you,  and  also  another  to  some  one  else."  The  Count,  who  had  expected 
a  six  months'  right  of  performance,  received  nothing  more  than  the 
dedication  of  the  substituted  Fourth  Symphony,  which  had  been  both 
performed  (by  Prince  Lobkowitz)  and  sold  for  publication.  There 
were  no  further  negotiations  between  Beethoven  and  Count  Oppers- 
dorf. 

Edouard  Herriot,  in  his  excellent  book  "The  Life  and  Times 
of  Beethoven,"  looks  for  Theresa  in  the  symphony,  and  feels  "justified 
in  claiming  that  the  serene  adagio  in  E-flat  major  with  the  theme  that 
the  violins  entrust  to  the  clarinet  and  the  flute  was  inspired  by 
Therese.  Perhaps  in  this  song  of  love  can  be  found  the  secret  origin 
of  the  work,  the  passion  and  tenderness  of  the  Allegro,  particularly- 
rich  in  invention,  having  no  purpose  other  than  to  conduct  us  to  it. 
Observe  again  the  use  of  the  timpani,  the  rolling  with  which  they 
accompany  the  strings,  and  cadence  the  theme  of  the  Adagio,  But 
these  details  disappear  in  the  impulse  that  sweeps  the  work  on.  Never 
has  a  favored  woman  received  a  more  sumptuous  offering;  in  the  sym- 
phonic outpouring  of  Beethoven  there  is  no  poem  more  reflective, 
more  intimate  than  this.  One  feels  that  it  was  created  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  at  Martonvasar,  in  that  Hungarian 
landscape  enchanted  by  music  and  veiled  in  melancholy.  In  spite  of 
the  absence  of  words,  how  much  warmer  and  more  colorful  is  this 
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inspiration  than  that  which  gave  birth  to  'Fidelio'!  No  hesitation,  or, 
as  the  painter  styles  it,  repenting  (pas  de  repenter);  the  themes  enter 
with  decision.  The  minuet  presents  itself  in  the  manner  of  a  survival 
of  the  old  regime.  Old  customs  were  carried  on  in  the  Brunswick  castle 
out  of  respect  for  Lord  Anton;  the  styles  of  the  frilled  shirt  and  of 
the  three-cornered  hat  were  retained,  and  in  the  park  echoes  resounded 
like  those  which,  in  the  Trio,  are  expressed  by  the  united  voices  of 
the  horn  and  the  bassoon.  And,  from  the  sparkling  beginning  of  the 
Finale,  gaiety  beams  like  the  sudden  rays  of  the  sun;  better,  the  power, 
the  will  to  live,  a  continuous  and  impassioned  animation  unbridle  the 
orchestra  for  a  last  outburst  of  enthusiasm." 

The  Fourth  Symphony,  in  the  opinion  of  Donald  Francis  Tovey,* 
"is  perhaps  the  work  in  which  Beethoven  first  fully  reveals  his  mastery 
of  movement.  He  had  already  shown  his  command  of  a  vastly  wider 
range  of  musical  possibilities  than  that  of  Mozart  or  Haydn.  And  he 
had  shown  no  lack  of  ease  and  power  in  the  handling  of  his  new  re- 
sources. But  now  he  shows  that  these  resources  can  be  handled  in  such 
a  way  that  Mozart's  own  freedom  of  movement  reappears  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  qualities  of  the  whole.  The  sky-dome  vastness  of  the  dark 
introduction  is  evident  at  the  outset;  but  it  is  first  fully  understood  in 
the  daylight  of  the  opening  of  the  Allegro.  The  new  quick  tempo 
asserts  itself  with  the  muscular  strength  of  real  bodily  movement.  The 
'spin'  of  the  whole,  tremendous  as  it  is,  depends  entirely  on  the  variety, 
the  contrasts,  and  the  order  of  themes  and  sequences,  varying  in  length 
from  odd  fractions  of  bars  to  the  3  2 -bar  (and  even  longer)  processes 
in  the  Development.  The  Second  Subject  begins  with  a  conversation 
between  the  bassoon,  the  oboe,  and  the  flute.  The  Development  keeps 
up  the  'spin'  by  moving  on  lines  far  broader  than  any  yet  indicated  by 
the  Exposition.  The  delightful  cantabile  added  as  a  counterpoint  to 
the  entries  (in  various  keys)  of  the  main  theme,  is  one  of  the  salient 
features;  and  nearly  half  the  whole  Development  is  occupied  by  the 
wonderful  hovering  on  the  threshold  of  the  remote  key  of  B-natural 
major  in  order  to  return  therefrom  to  the  tonic  B-flat  by  means  re- 
sembling, but  more  subtly  and  on  a  higher  plane,  the  return  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  Waldstein  Sonata  (written  about  a  year  earlier). 
The  Recapitulation  is  quite  normal,  and  the  Coda  is  no  longer  than 
one  of  Mozart's  usual  final  expansions. 

"The  slow  movement  is  a  full-sized  Rondo,  a  form  which  is  ex- 
tremely spacious  when  worked  out  in  a  slow  tempo.  The  main  theme 
returns  in  a  florid  variation;  and  the  middle  episode,  which  follows, 
is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  passages  anywhere  in  Beethoven.  From 
its  mysterious  end  arises  the  return  of  the  main  theme  in  its  varied 
form,  this  time  in  the  flute;  whereupon  follows  a  regular  Recapitula- 
tion, including  the  transition  and  the  Second-Subject.  The  Coda  con- 
sists of  a  final  allusion  to  the  main  theme,  dispersing  itself  mysteri- 
ously over  the  orchestra,  till  the  drums  make  an  end  by  recalling  the 
opening  stroke  of  genius. 


From    "Essays   in    Musical   Analysis,"    Oxford    University    Press. 
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"For  the  Scherzo  no  citations  are  needed:  the  double  repetition  of 
Scherzo  and  Trio  makes  everything  as  clear  as  any  dance,  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  rhythmic  whims.  The  final  repetition  of  the  Scherzo  is 
abridged  (in  other  cases  Beethoven  prefers  to  make  full  repetition 
aggressively  the  point  of  the  joke).  Never  have  five  notes  contained 
more  meaning  than  the  Coda  in  which  the  two  horns  blow  the  whole 
movement  away. 

"The  Finale  represents  Beethoven's  full  maturity  in  that  subtlest  of 
ways,  his  discovery  of  the  true  inwardness  of  Mozart  and  Haydn;  a 
discovery  inaccessible  to  him  whenever,  as  in  a  few  early  works  (no- 
tably the  Septet),  he  seemed  or  tried  to  imitate  them,  but  possible  as 
soon  as  he  obtained  full  freedom  in  handling  his  own  resources.  Every- 
thing is  present  in  this  unsurpassably  adroit  and  playful  Finale;  and 
it  is  all  pure  Beethoven,  even  when,  by  drawling  out  its  opening  theme 
into  quavers  with  pauses,  it  borrows  an  old  joke  of  Haydn's,  the  ex- 
cellence of  which  lies  in  its  badness.  Lamb  would  have  understood  it 
—  in  spite  of  the  Essay  on  Ears.  To  do  justness  to  the  boldness  and 
power  that  underlies  all  the  grace  and  humour  of  this  Finale,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  into  details.  It  is  a  study  for  a  lifetime;  but,  once 
begun,  it  is  in  many  ways  more  directly  useful  to  the  artist  than  the 
study  of  things  the  power  of  which  is  allowed  to  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. Those  who  think  the  Finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  'too  slight' 
will  never  get  nearer  than  Spohr  (if  as  near)  towards  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  Fifth,  however  they  may  admire  it." 
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By  John  N.  Burk 
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woman  .  .  .  wife  to  Robert  Schu- 
mann, inspiration  to  Brahms,  dom- 
inant figure  of  the  concert  stage  for 
seventy  years!  Now  the  whole  story 
of  her  life  is  told  —  with  the  full  facts 
about  her  courtship  and  marriage  to 
Schumann  and  her  forty-year  rela- 
tionship with  Brahms  —  one  of  the 
most  affecting  and  profoundly  mov- 
ing love  stories  ever  told.  Illustrated, 
$3.00  at  bookstores;  or  mail  coupon 
at  right. 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony,  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth,  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  an  incorrigible  self-analyst,  who  was  always  ready 
to  rehearse  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  music.  He  was  much  more  close-mouthed  about  his 
new  scores  at  this  time  of  self-confidence  and  established  fame  than 
he  was  in  1877,  the  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  when  he  would 
confide  each  step  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  or  earlier,  when  he  would  submit 
each  new  manuscript  to  his  colleagues,  hanging  on  their  approval, 
when  he  would  study  audiences  and  newspaper  reviews.  There  were 
musical  confidences  in  the  letters  of  the  later  years.  But  they  were  more 
laconic,  had  less  of  the  questioning  note.  The  artist,  surer  of  his 
powers,  was  no  less  analytic,  no  less  honest  about  them.  He  never 
hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing  from  the  urge 
to  compose,  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  it;  when  he  was 
writing  "to  order,"  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Oniegen 
and  Pique  Dame.  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  He  had  inordinate  ambitions  for  an  earlier  love  — 
Cherevichek,  but  even  after  he  rewrote  it  as  Les  Caprices  d'Oxane,  the 
world  never  came  around  to  his  view.  The  world  also  made  a  con- 
spicuous reversal  in  regard  to  his  lighter  music.  About  the  ballet,  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  he  was  enraptured  from  the  start  —  thoroughly  in  the 
vein,  and  in  love  with  his  subject.  The  Ballet  Casse  Noisette,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regarded  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  com- 
mission. 
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The  gist  of  Tchaikovsky's  written  remarks  about  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony is  soon  told.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
"I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?  *  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers. f  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  despite  a  considerable  popular  success,  hardly 
raised  his  opinion  of  the  new  symphony,  for  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von 
Meek  in  December  —  "After  two  performances  of  my  new  symphony 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something  repellent,  something  super- 
fluous, patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes. 
It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more 
by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please 
the  audience.  The  consciousness  of  this  brings  to  me  a  sharp  twinge 
of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I 
merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night, 
I  looked  through  our  symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How 
immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!" 

The  success  of  the  symphony  when  he  conducted  it  at  Prague  on 
December  22,  and  when  it  was  produced  at  Moscow  a  few  weeks  later 
does  not  seem  to  have  altered  his  opinion.  Only  after  another  pro 
nounced  success  at  Hamburg,  where  he  conducted  the  work  on  March 
15,  did  he  alter  his  opinion.  The  musicians  at  the  rehearsals  had  a 
nigh  opinion  of  it,  a  circumstance  which  always  carried  much  weight 
with  Tchaikovsky.  This  concert  brought  from  him  his  best  word  for 
the  symphony.  He  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Symphony  was  mag- 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "success  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.   Of  the   Orchestral  suites,   only  the  third  had  had   a   pronounced   success. 

t  Tchaikovsky  had  in  that  spring  comfortably  established  himself  in  his  country  house  at 
Frolovskoe  near  Moscow,  where  he  could  enjoy  his  solitary  morning  walks,  and  his  flower 
garden,  with  its   "charming  pool  and  tiny  islet,   fringed  by  forest." 
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CARNEGIE     HALL 

SEASON    OF    1940-1941 

w  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 

FIFTY-FIFTH      SEASON      IN      NEW      YORK 


Two  Series  of  Five  Concerts  Each 

Five  EVENING*  Five  SATURDAY 

Concerts  at  8:45  Concerts  at  2:30 

november  21  november  23 

january  9  january  11 

february  14  february  15 

march  13  march  15 

april  3  april  5 

[*0n    Thursdays,    with    the    exception    of    the    February    concert,    which    will     M 

be    on   Friday    evening]  jj 

1 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES  for  EACH  SERIES      I 

I     Parquet:  Dress  Circle: 

Rows  A-B-C     ....  $10.00          First  2  rows  $10;  other  rows  $7 

D-E,  AA  to  EE        .  15.00  Balcony: 

F  to  Z   .      .      .      .  17.50          First  2  rows  $7;  other  rows  $5 

Boxes    (seating  8):  Lower  Tier  $140;  Upper  Tier    (center)  $120; 

(sides)   $100 

Renewal  cards  are  being  mailed  to  subscribers. 


All  applications  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to   4 

GEO.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
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nificently  played  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having:  held  - 
bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time." 


Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  con- 
stitutes the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement  —  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  programme  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky,  examining  these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony: 
"Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the  Symphony:  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before 
Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I) 
Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II) 
Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith???  [three  question  marks  in  the  original]. 
[On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]    a  wonderful  programme,   if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Saturday  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1939-1940 


Bach Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor  for  Organ 

(Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Ottorino  Respighi) 

III     February  17 

Beethoven .Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

IV     March  16 
Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60  V     April  6 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

II     January  13 

John  Alden  Carpenter.  .  .  ."Skyscrapers,"  A  Ballet  of  American  Life 

Soprano:  Dorothy  Maynor         I     November  25 
Tenor:  Leonard  Franklin 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune    (Eglogue  de 

S.  Mallarme)"    ("Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun 
(Eclogue  by  S.  Mallarme)")         IV     March  16 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80  IV     March  16 

Howard  Hanson ^Symphony  No.  3         I     November  25 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill *  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  38 

Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt  I     November  25 

Hindemith Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler"   ("Matthias 

the  Painter")         IV     March  16 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34    (Koechel  No.  338) 

II     January  13 

Prokofieff # Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Op.  63 

Soloist:  Jascha  Heifetz  III     February  17 

Ravel.  .  .Orchestral  Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite) 

IV     March  16 

William  Schuman *  American  Festival  Overture 

I     November  25 

Sibelius f Symphony  No.   1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

III     February  17 

Stravinsky Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

Soloist:  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma         II     January  13 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

V     April  6 

*  First  performance  in  New  York. 
t  Tauno   Hannikainen    conducted   the    Symphony   of   Sibelius,   February    17. 
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opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 

[copyrighted] 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


LONGY    OF  "Zc  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces    the    arrival    of 

MME.  BERTA  JAHN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky' s  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE     LONGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by   Mr.  John   N.   Burk,  on  all   works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A   Musical  Education  in  One   Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the   opening  term 
(July  8 -August  18, 1940)  of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,   Director 


"Tanglewood,"   Home  of   the   Berkshire   Symphonic  Festival 
(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  consist  of  an  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  with  an  orchestra  and  with  classes  in  conducting, 
composition,  opera  dramatics;  and  an  Academy  having  no  formal  en- 
trance requirements,  with  general  sessions  of  singing,  playing,  lectures 
and  concerts,  and  with  special  classes  in  choral  conducting  and  music 
in  the  schools.  The  chorus  of  the  Center  will  take  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival.  Enrollment  will  carry  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  Festival 
rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  nine  concerts 
(August  1-18). 

For  catalogue    {with  School  application  blank),  address 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Wanted:  Your  JVame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


Brooklyn  Programmes 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  188!  DY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

FIFTY-NINTH 
SEASON 
1939-1940 
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Friday  Evening,  November  24 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 


ELCUS,  G. 
CUNDERSEN,  R. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


Personnel 

Violins 

lauga,  N. 
KASSMAN,  N. 


SAUVLET,  h. 
CIII.RKASSKY,  P. 


LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUIIAPE,  J. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

vondrak,  a. 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 

valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 

gebhardt,  w. 
Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


I  OUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 


I  EDOROVSKY,  P. 
LEVEEN,  P. 

Bl  ALE,  M. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

MESSINA,  s. 

seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

bernard,  a. 

van  wynbergen,  c. 


RKSNIKOI  F,  V. 
EISLER,  D. 

TAPLEY,  R. 
KRIPS,  A. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 

DUBBS,  H. 


(ROVER,  II. 
WERNER,  II. 


KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 


LANGENDOEN,  J. 
TORTELIER,  P. 


Violoncellos 
*ciiardon,  y. 
droeghmans,  h. 


STOCKBRIDGE,  C 

7.1  I SK,  K. 


*  On  leave. 


DUFRESNE,  G. 
JUHT,  L. 

Oboes 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  m. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 
zighera,  b. 
CAUGHEY,  e. 

Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


Basses 
greenberg,  ii.         girard,  h. 
frankel,  i.  prose,  p. 

Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 
mazzeo,  r. 

Trumpets 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 
szulc,  R. 

POLSTER,  M. 


i  abrizio,  e. 
marjollet,  l. 
zimbler,  j. 

barwicki,  j. 

Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

FILLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 
lilleback,  w. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 


Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  November  24 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  ....        Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane    .  .  .  .  .  .    Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  JUDD,    Manager  C.  W.  SPALDING,  Assistant  Manager 
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Friends  of  the 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

-LrfAST  year  over  200,000  individuals  appar- 
ently needed  something  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  alone  could  give  them. 

It  could  not  have  been  solely  entertain- 
ment. It  more  probably  was  the  release  that 
music  provides  from  the  nervous  tension  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  To  continue  to 
bring  the  best  in  orchestral  music  within  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  is, 
therefore,  a  great  social  service,  a  service  that 
it  is  our  aim  to  render  though  it  costs  us 
$1,000  per  concert  more  than  is  received  in 
revenues. 

The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Orchestra 
was  formed  several  years  ago  in  order  that 
those  generous  citizens  who  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  service  might  have  a  medium 
through  which  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  the  Friends  who,  in  the 
final  analysis,  make  these  Concerts  possible. 

Contributions  of  any  amount  sent  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Treasurer's 
Office,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston  will  constitute 
enrollment  and  be  an  encouraging  indication 
that  you  value  our  aims  and  our  conceits  in 
your  city. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


[2] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  November  24 


Programme 

Arthur  Foote Suite  in  E  major  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  63 

I.     Prelude 
II.     Pizzicato  and  Adagietto 
III.     Fugue 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill Violin  Concerto,  Op.  38 

I.     Allegro  giocoso 
II.     Lento  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Allegro  moderato;  Allegro  molto 

John  Alden  Carpenter.  . .  ."Skyscrapers,"  A  Ballet  of  American  Life 

Soprano:  Dorothy  Maynor 
Tenor:  Leonard  Franklin 

intermission 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.     Lento.  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo 


SOLOIST 

RUTH  POSSELT 

STE1NWAY  PIANOS 


[Si 


SUITE,  E  MAJOR,  Op.  63,  for  String  Orchestra 

By  Arthur  Foote 

Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  5,  1853;  died  in  Boston,  April  8,  1937 


This  Suite  was  composed  in  1907,  but  with  a  different  second  movement  —  the 
"Pizzicato"  having  been  added  in  1908.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Max  Fiedler  conducting,  on  April  16,  1909.  The  work 
was  published  in  that  year  with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Fiedler. 

Arthur  Foote  is  numbered  among  the  New  England  composers  who 
ii  took  their  first  musical  instruction  under  John  Knowles  Paine 
at  Harvard  College.  After  graduation  he  studied  organ  and  piano 
with  B.  J.  Lang.  From  1878  until  1910  he  was  organist  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  in  Boston.  As  pianist,  also,  he  appeared  publicly 
on  many  occasions.  But  his  principal  interest  was  always  in  the  realm 
of  composition.  His  list  of  works  is  considerable,  including  besides 
orchestral  scores  a  large  amount  of  chamber  music.  His  songs,  which 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  almost  reached  the  number 
of  150.  There  are  several  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  notably 
"The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  and 
"The  Skeleton  in  Armor";  also  music  for  chorus  with  piano  accom- 
paniment or  a  capella,  showing  an  interest  in  this  field  which  dates 
perhaps  from  the  time  when,  as  an  undergraduate,  he  conducted  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club. 

The  following  description  of  the  score  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Foote 
when  the  suite  was  first  performed. 

"The  Prelude,  E  major,  2-2,  is  brief,  and  is  based  throughout  on  the 
first  phrase  of  eight  notes;  it  is  of  flowing  melodic  character,  with 
much  imitation  among  the  several  voices. 

"The  Pizzicato,  A  minor,  6-8,  is  continuously  so;  it  is  interrupted 
by  an  Adagietto,  F  major,  3-4,  which  is  played  with  the  bow  (arco), 
the  instruments  being  muted. 

"The  Fugue  is  in  E  minor,  4-4,  and  is  pretty  thoroughly  planned 
out,  with  a  long  pedal  point  just  at  the  last  return  of  the  theme; 
there  are  no  inversions  or  augmentations,  etc.  The  first  four  notes  of 
the  theme  are  heard  often  by  themselves,  and,  if  those  notes  are  ob- 
served by  the  listener  at  their  first  entrances,  the  fugue  will  be  very 
clear  at  first  hearing." 

[copyrighted] 
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VIOLIN  CONCERTO,  Op.  38 

By  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 

Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  9,  1872 


The  orchestration  of  the  Concerto  is  as  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  and  strings. 

This  Concerto  had  its  first  performance  by  this  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  11,  1938    (Ruth  Posselt,  soloist). 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  music  for  solo  instruments  with  or- 
chestra has  consisted  so  far  of  his  Concertino  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  and  his  earlier  Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra.  In 
the  summer  of  1933  he  wrote  a  concerto  for  violin,  his  first  work  at 
full  length  in  this  form.  During  the  winter  season  following,  he  re- 
vised the  score,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1937  he  revised  the  first 
movement  and  added  a  cadenza  with  the  advice  and  collaboration 
of  Richard  Burgin.  The  Concerto  follows  the  traditional  forms. 

Mr.  Hill's  long  associations  with  Harvard  College,  where  he  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  extend  to  his  antecedents.  His  father,  Henry  Barker 
Hill,  was  a  professor  of  chemistry  there,  and  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Hill,  was  President  of  the  University  (1862-68).  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1894.  His  teachers  in  music  were 
John  Knowles  Paine  (at  Harvard),  George  W.  Chadwick,  Arthur 
Whiting,  and  Charles  Marie  Widor.  He  is  the  author  of  the  book 
"Modern  French  Music." 

The  following  works  of  the  composer  have  been  played  by  this 
Orchestra: 

1916,  March  24.  "The  Parting  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,"  Symphonic  Poem. 

1919,  March  28.  "Stevensoniana"    (First  Suite). 

1920,  October  29.  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  Poem. 
1922,  February  24.  Waltzes  for  Orchestra. 

1924,  March  21.  "Stevensoniana"    (Second  Suite). 

1924.  December  19.      Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra.    (Messrs.  Maier  and 

Pattison.) 

1927,  April  1.  "Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra. 

1928,  March  30.  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1. 
1930,  May  2.  "Lilacs." 

1930,  October  17.         An    Ode    (Poem   by   Robert   Hillyer).    (Composed   for   the 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of   the   Orchestra.) 

1931,  February  27.        Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2. 

1932,  April  25.  Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.    (Soloist,  Jesus  Maria 

Sanroma.) 
^SS*  March  10.  Sinfonietta,  in  one  movement. 

1934,  March  9.  Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  (Soloist,  Mr.  Sanroma.) 

J935»  November  29.      "Lilacs." 
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1936,  April  17.  Sinfonietta   for  String  Orchestra.    (In  three  movements.) 

1937,  December  3.        Symphony  No.  3,  in  G  major.    (First  performances.) 

1938,  November  11.     Violin    Concerto.     (Soloist,    Ruth    Posselt.) 

Other  works  of  Mr.  Hill  include: 

1907.     "Nuns  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration,"  for  Women's  Voices  and  Orchestra. 
1925.     Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano. 

Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano. 
1929-1936.     Jazz  Studies  for  Two  Pianos. 
1934.     Sextet  for  Wind  Instruments  in  B-flat. 
!935-     String  Quartet  in  C  major. 

1937.  Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  A  major. 

1938.  Sonata  for  Two  Clarinets   (unaccompanied). 

Mr.  Hill  composed  last  summer  "The  Flute,"  a  Poem  for  Orchestra   (after  Marcel 
Schwob),  and  has  nearly  completed  a  Concertino  for  String  Orchestra. 
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RUTH  POSSELT 

Ruth  Posselt  was  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  of  musical 
parents.  She  began  the  study  of  violin  at  the  age  of  three,  making 
her  first  appearance  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  in  her  sixth  year.  When 
eight  years  old  she  won  a  scholarship  from  Emanuel  Ondricek,  with 
whom  she  continued,  and  eventually  completed  her  studies.  It  was  at 
the  age  of  nine  that  she  made  her  debut  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
and  also  appeared  in  a  recital  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

Having  won  the  Schubert  Memorial  Prize  in  1929,  she  went  to 
Europe  and  appeared  in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with  the  major  sym- 
phony orchestras  in  each  principal  country,  including  Soviet  Russia. 
Among  the  orchestras  with  whom  she  appeared  were  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  under  Willem  Mengelberg,  the  Orchestre 
Symphonique  de  Paris,  under  Pierre  Monteux,  the  Colonne  Orchestra 
(Paul  Paray,  conductor),  the  Leningrad  and  the  Moscow  Philhar- 
monic, and  others. 

In  the  season  of  1935-36  she  returned  to  America  for  an  extensive 
tour,  which  included  appearances  with  the  Chicago  and  Detroit  or- 
chestras. She  played  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, March  25,  1935,  in  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Tchaikovsky,  and  in 
the  longer  series  in  the  Concerto  of  Dvorak,  on  October  30  and  31, 
1936.  She  made  another  tour  of  Europe  in  the  year  1937.  She  appeared 
in  the  first  performance  of  Hill's  Violin  Concerto  on  November  11, 
1938,  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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"SKYSCRAPERS,  A  BALLET  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE" 

By  John  Alden  Carpenter 

Born  in  Park  Ridge,  111.,  on  February  28,  1876 


"skyscrapers"  was  first   produced  as  a  ballet  at  the  Metropolitan 
O    Opera  House,  February  19,   1926.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  introduced 
the  music  as  an  orchestral  suite  December  9,   1927.  The  following 
synopsis  is  printed  in  the  piano  reduction  of  the  ballet: 

"  'Skyscrapers'  is  a  ballet  which  seeks  to  reflect  some  of  the  many 
rhythmic  movements  and  sounds  of  modern  American  life.  It  has  no 
story  in  the  usually  accepted  sense,  but  proceeds  on  the  simple  fact 
that  American  life  reduces  itself  essentially  to  violent  alternations  of 
work  and  play,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  and  distinctive  rhythmic 
character.  The  action  of  the  ballet  is  merely  a  series  of  moving  decora- 
tions reflecting  some  of  the  obvious  external  features  of  this  life,  as 
follows: 

"Scene  1.     Symbols  of  restlessness. 

''Scene  2.  An  abstraction  of  the  skyscraper,  and  of  the  work  that 
produces  it  —  and  the  interminable  crowd  that  passes  by. 

"Scene  3.     The  transition  from  work  to  play. 

"Scene  4.  Any  'Coney  Island,'  and  a  reflection  of  a  few  of  its 
manifold  activities  —  interrupted  presently  by  a  'throw-back,'  in  the 
movie  sense,  to  the  idea  of  work,  and  reverting  with  equal  sudden- 
ness to  play. 

"Scene  5.     The  return  from  play  to  work. 

"Scene  6.     Skyscrapers." 


John  Alden  Carpenter  is  often  instanced  in  proof  that  "a  successful 
business  man"  can  be  an  artist  of  high  standing  and  fine  discernment. 
His  first  teacher  was  his  mother,  an  amateur  singer.  He  attended 
Harvard  College  when  John  Knowles  Paine  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Music  Department  there.  He  went  to  England  to  study  with  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  and  completed  his  preparation  with  Bernhard  Zeihn 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Carpenter  first  became  known  generally  by  virtue  of 
his  orchestral  suite  "Adventures  in  a  Perambulator"  (1914),  which 
went  the  rounds  of  orchestras  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 
By  Cesar  Franck 

Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  December  10,   1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,   1890 


The  Symphony  of  Cesar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall).  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April   15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a- 
piston,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

'^vne  autumn  evening  in  1888,"  wrote  Guy  Ropartz,  devout  disciple 
vy  of  Franck,  "I  went  to  pay  the  master  a  visit  at  the  beginning  of 
vacation  time.  'Have  you  been  working?'  I  inquired.  'Yes,'  was  Franck's 
reply,  'and  I  think  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result.'  He  had 
just  completed  the  Symphony  in  D,  and  he  kindly  played  it  through 
to  me  on  the  piano.*  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  that  first  hearing." 

The  first  performance,  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  were  opposed  to  it.  the  subscribers  bewildered, 
and  some  of  Franck's  colleagues  spitefully  critical,  lias  been  described 
with  gusto  by  d'Ind)  in  his  much  quoted  book,  the  bible  of  the 
Franck  movement. 


It  is  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's  de- 
voted circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while  the 
world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed  by  the 
inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their  lovable 
"maitre"  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked  for 
either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him.  But  the  impatience  of  the 
Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably,  to  the  public  which  allowed 
him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent  beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for 
instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with  the  philosophical  reflection:  "All 
true  creators  must  be  in  advance  of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be 
misunderstood  by  their  contemporaries:  Cesar  Franck  was  no  more  of 
an  exception  to  this  rule  than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like 


*  D'Indy  lists  the  Symphony  as  having  been  begun  in  1886. 
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them,  he  was  misunderstood."  A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances, 
which  d'Indy  himself  has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated 
general  public,  which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with 
tolerable  promptness,  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  ade- 
quately presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  com- 
poser lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

For  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck.  Those 
who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him  simply 
as  a  mild  little  organist*  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who  wrote 
unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such  indeed 
he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little  oppor- 
tunity for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much  be- 
cause this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause,  as 
because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  "La  Redemption"  or  "Les  bolides")  which  time  has  proved 
to  be  of  any  great  importance.  "Les  Beatitudes,"  which  he  completed 
in  that  year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until 
three  years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was 
overwhelming,  and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The  master- 
pieces —  "Psyche,"  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin  Son- 
ata, the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of  Franck's 
genius,  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his  death.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new  scores 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye  played  the 
Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the  Quartet  was 
performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique 
(April  19,  1890),  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told,  rose  to  ap- 
plaud the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music,  aided  (or 
hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant  school  which 
had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to  popular  favor. 

French  musicians  testify  as  to  the  rising  vogue  of  Franck's  music  in 
the  early  nineties.  Leon  Vallas  in  his  life  of  Debussy  laments  that  the 
Parisian  public  of  that  time,  "still  carried  along  on  a  flood  of  ro- 
manticism," could  not  be  diverted  to  the  self-contained  elegance  of  the 
then  new  impressionist  composer.  "The  select  shrines  were  still  con- 
secrated to  the  cult  of  a  fierce,  grandiloquent,  philosophical  art:  Bee- 


*  D'Indy  pours  just  derision  upon  the  ministry  who,   as  late  as  August,    1885,   awarded  the 
ribbon  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (Cesar  Auguste),  professor  of  organ." 
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DAY    OF    JUBILEE 

This  week  at  Symphony  Hall  there  has  been  a  striking  event, 
two  programs  of  major  works  by  American  composers.  Both 
concerts  were  free  to  the  public.  The  audiences  were  a  pic- 
turesque composite  of  our  population;  their  attention  was  rapt, 
their  appreciation  intelligent,   their  applause  eager. 

Music  is  not  music  until  it  sounds.  The  way  to  set  Americans 
composing  is  to  play  their  pieces.  In  the  land  of  his  adoption 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  who  believes  passionately  in  the  future  of 
American  music,  has  made  himself  godfather  to  a  native  art, 
and  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his  conductorship  he  has  played  120 
works  by  forty-six  American  composers.  These  have  ranged  from 
the  classic  and  romantic  styles  of  men  like  Foote  and  Chadwick, 
born  in  the  1850s,  to  extravagantly  modernistic  works  of  young 
men  now  in  their  twenties  or  thirties.  These  young  fellows  are 
grateful  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  for  the  hearings  that  have 
been  given  them.  One  has  testified  that  it  was  the  ringing  per- 
formance of  his  First  Symphony  here  which  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  compose  his  Third,  which  was  played  superbly  yes- 
terday afternoon.  And  night  before  last,  at  a  tableful  of  these 
native  composers,  who  sat  them  down  to  a  sort  of  Moravian 
love-feast  —  wax  lights,  flowers,  food,  coffee  and  all  —  the  wonder 
was  voiced  that  in  this  conservative  city,  where  tradition  is 
stronger  than  almost  anywhere  else  in  America,  the  first  classic 
orchestra  of  the  land  should  have  been  the  one  most  hospitable 
to  their  daring  experimentations  in  symphonic  form.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  we  are  believers  in  free  speech,  whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  the  speech  thus  freed.  The  freedom  is  more 
vital  than  the  speech. 

In  whatsoever  land  or  time,  if  first-rate  work  is  to  be  achieved 
in  an  art  there  should  be  access  to  some  art-form  in  its  very 
finest  flower.  It  is  thus  that  standards  of  excellence  are  set.  In 
the  Boston  of  today  the  Symphony  Orchestra  is  such  a  pace- 
maker. It  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  its  kind  is  the  supreme  art 
of  our  modern  world.  That  is,  we  have  at  our  doors  one  of  the 
finest  —  if  not  the  finest  —  musical  instrument  in  existence.  Like 
an  electric  shock  it  energizes  all  who  touch  it.  It  shames  medi- 
ocrity out  of  countenance,  it  advertises  to  the  world  that  the 
Boston  of  song  and  story,  the  old  cultural  capital,  the  academy 
of  the  arts,  still  lives  and  flourishes.  We  Bostonians  are  actually 
as  Florentines  of  the  15th  century  dwelling  at  elbows  with  liv- 
ing masterpieces  fresh  from  brush  and  chisel. 

"It    may    be    now    that    the   kingdom's    coming 
"In  the  Day  of  Jubilee." 

—  Editorial  in  The  Boston  Globe,  October  7,  1939. 
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thoven's  last  quartets,  the  new  works  of  Cesar  Franck  —  discovered  very 
late  in  the  day  —  and  Richard  Wagner's  great  operas  —  these  complex, 
ambitious  works,  so  full  of  noble  beauty,  were  alone  capable  of  arous- 
ing an  enthusiasm  that  bordered  on  delirium."  Paul  Landormy,  writ- 
ing for  La  Victoire,  lists  these  same  composers,  and  singles  out  Franck's 
Quintet  and  Quartet,  as  having  been  accorded  at  that  time  "an  exces- 
sive admiration,  romantic  in  its  violence."  Derepas,  writing  in  1897, 
told  of  a  veritable  Franck  inundation,  and  the  composer's  son  then 
wrote  to  him  that  he  received  every  day  quantities  of  letters  and 
printed  matter  about  his  father.  When  once  the  special  harmonic  style 
of  Franck,  his  absorption  in  the  contemplative  moods  of  early  organ 
music  had  caught  the  general  imagination,  his  musical  faith  needed 
no  preaching. 


Of  the  notorious  performance  of  Franck's  Symphony  at  the  Con- 
servatoire  (February  17,  1889),  d'Indy  writes: 

"The  performance  was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of 
the  famous  orchestra,  and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the 
benevolent  obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.  The  subscribers 
could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,  and  the  musical  authorities 
were  much  in  the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them  —  a  profes- 
sor at  the  Conservatoire,  and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee— 
what  he  thought  of  the  work.  'That  a  symphony?'  he  replied  in  con- 
temptuous tones.  'But,  my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the 
English  horn  in  a  symphony?  Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by 
Haydn  or  Beethoven  introducing  the  English  horn.  There,  well,  you 
see  —  your  Franck's  music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly never  be  a  symphony!'  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Conserva- 
toire in  the  year  of  grace  1889." 

D'Indy,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  anything  but  a  truthful 
man,  has  this  to  say  about  Charles  Gounod,  who  was  present: 

"At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faust,'  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind  of 
papal  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation  of 
incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths.  For  sincerity  and  disinter- 
estedness we  must  turn  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his  return 
from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking  eagerly  for 
news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the  public?  Was  there 
plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father  Franck,'  thinking  only  of  his 
work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance:  'Oh,  it  sounded  well;  just 
as  I  thought  it  would!'  " 

All  who  knew  him  describe  Franck  as  sincerely  touched  when  some 
grudging  official  recognition  was  bestowed  upon  him,  or  when  his 
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music  was  actually  heard  and  applauded  in  public.  "On  the  occasions 
—  alas!  too  lew  —  when  Franck  came  in  touch  with  the  public,"  wrote 
Arthur  Coquard,  "he  saw  and  heard  nothing  but  the  music,  and  if  the 
execution  struck  him  as  adequate,  he  was  the  happiest  of  men.  The 
master  had  formed  an  ideal  atmosphere  of  his  thoughts  and  affections, 
an  atmosphere  which  his  soul  gladly  inhaled,  undisturbed  by  strange 
currents  —  his  spirit  delighted  itself  with  its  own  ideal  of  art  and 
philosophy.  Wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  serene  beauties  such  as 
these,  his  genius  brought  forth  those  great  and  sometimes  sublime 
works.  No  wonder  that  his  music,  conceived  in  the  calm  joy  of  ecstasy, 
without  thought  of  public  opinion,  the  artist's  dream,  lasted  over  the 
day  of  its  performance  and,  soaring  high,  lost  sight  of  earth  altogether." 

Another  instance  of  Franck's  placid  content  with  miserable  per- 
formances is  described  by  d'Indy.  After  he  was  decorated  by  the  French 
government  as  "professor  of  organ,"  his  friends  and  pupils  determined 
to  show  the  world  that  he  was  something  more  than  that,  and  raised 
funds  for  a  "Franck  Festival,"  a  concert  of  his  own  music,  at  the  Cirque 
d'Hiver,  January  30,  1887.  The  first  part,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup,  con- 
sisted of  "Le  Chasseur  Maudit,"  the  "Variations  Symphoniques"  (with 
M.  Louis  Diemer),  and  the  second  part  of  "Ruth."  Franck  then  con- 
ducted excerpts  from  his  opera,  "Hulda"  and  his  Third  and  Eighth 
Beatitudes.  "The  performance  by  an  orchestra  lacking  in  cohesion 
and  insufficiently  rehearsed,"  says  d'Indy,  "was  a  deplorable  affair. 
Pasdeloup,  courageous  innovator  and  first  champion  of  symphonic 
music  in  France,  was  then  growing  old  and  losing  authority  as  a  con- 
ductor; he  went  entirely  wrong  in  the  tempo  of  the  finale  of  the  'Varia- 
tions Symphoniques/  which  ended  in  a  breakdown.  As  to  Franck,  he 
was  listening  too  intently  to  the  vibration  of  his  own  thoughts  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  thousand  details  for  which  a  conductor  must  al- 
ways be  on  the  alert.  The  interpretation  of  the  'Beatitudes'  suffered 
in  consequence,  but  such  was  his  good-nature  that  he  was  the  only 
person  who  did  not  regret  the  wretched  performance,  and  when  we 
poured  out  to  him  our  bitter  complaint  that  his  works  should  have 
been  so  badly  given,  he  answered,  smiling  and  shaking  back  his  thick 
mane  of  hair:  'No,  no,  you  are  really  too  exacting,  dear  boys;  for  my 
own  part,  I  was  quite  satisfied!'  " 

Franck  was  never  heard  to  complain  of  the  humble  round  of  teach- 
ing, into  which  poverty  had  forced  him,  dissipating  his  genius  in  a  con- 
stant grind  of  petty  engagements,  with  only  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day 
saved  for  his  composition.  "The  first  years  of  his  marriage  were 
'close,'  "  wrote  the  organist  Tournemire,  who  knew  him  then.  "One 
must  live!  From  half  past  five  in  the  morning  until  half  past  seven, 
Franck  composed.  At  eight  he  left  the  house  to  'comb'  Paris.  He  dis- 
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pensed  solfege  and  piano  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  in  the  Jesuit 
school  of  Vaugirard  (lessons  1  franc  80  centimes  for  a  half  hour,  from 
eleven  until  two!).  He  had  only  a  bite  of  fruit  or  cheese  to  sustain  him, 
as  Franck  himself  once  told  me.  He  would  also  go  to  Anteuil,  a  fash- 
ionable institution  for  young  ladies  of  society,  who  often  constrained 
him  to  teach  them  impossible  novelties  of  the  hour."  He  was  known  to 
these  uneager  demoiselles,  acquiring  parlor  graces,  as  "Monsieur 
Franck."  Later,  some  of  these  ladies  were  astonished  to  find  their  erst- 
while insignificant  and  even  rather  ridiculous  piano  teacher  become  a 
world-enshrined  memory.  Whereupon  they  proudly  proclaimed  them- 
selves "Franck  pupils."  D'Indy  disqualified  these  imposters  by  publish- 
ing the  name  of  every  pupil  who  at  any  time  had  been  close  to  Franck 
in  his  work. 

The  Quintet,  the  Quartet,  the  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  Symphony 
are  named  by  d'Indy  as  "constructed  upon  a  germinative  idea  which 
becomes  the  expressive  basis  of  the  entire  musical  cycle."  He  says  else- 
where of  the  conception  of  the  Violin  Sonata  — "From  this  moment 
the  cyclical  form,  the  basis  of  modern  symphonic  art,  was  created  and 
consecrated."  He  adds: 

"The  majestic,  plastic,  and  perfectly  beautiful  symphony  in  D 
minor  is  constructed  on  the  same  method.  I  purposely  use  the  word 
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method  for  this  reason:  After  having  long  described  Franck  as  an 
empiricist  and  an  improviser  —  which  is  radically  wrong  —  his  enemies 
(of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  incomparable  goodness,  he  made  many)  and 
his  ignorant  detractors  suddenly  changed  their  views  and  called  him  a 
musical  mathematician,  who  subordinated  inspiration  and  impulse  to 
a  conscientious  manipulation  of  form.  This,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
is  a  common  reproach  brought  by  the  ignorant  Philistine  against  the 
dreamer  and  the  genius.  Yet  where  can  we  point  to  a  composer  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  could  —  and  did  —  think  as 
loftily  as  Franck,  or  who  could  have  found  in  his  fervent  and  enthu- 
siastic heart  such  vast  ideas  as  those  which  lie  at  the  musical  basis  of  the 
Symphony,  the  Quartet,  and  'The  Beatitudes'?  .  .  . 

"Franck's  Symphony  is  a  continual  ascent  towards  pure  gladness 
and  life-giving  light  because  its  workmanship  is  solid,  and  its  themes  are 
manifestations  of  ideal  beauty.  What  is  there  more  joyous,  more  sanely 
vital,  than  the  principal  subject  of  the  Finale,  around  which  all  the 
other  themes  in  the  work  cluster  and  crystallize?  While  in  the  higher 
registers  all  is  dominated  by  that  motive  which  M.  Ropartz  had  justly 
called  'the  theme  of  faith.'  " 
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efore  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  "the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  of 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  Europe  and  Asia  asunder  are 
the  latest  tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  bond  of  unity  should  be  pre- 
served. The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
counts  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may 
to  the  continuance  of  this  unifying  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  privilege,  moreover,  in  which 
every  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  may  share. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
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Programme 

Mozart. Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  3H 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:   Molto  vivace.  Trio  I:  Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofieff Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte 

IV.  Finale 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  stage  music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 

I.     Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
II.     "Fileuse,"  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
III.     Molto  adagio 
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OVERTURE  TO  "THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO" 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  .December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  opera  in  Vienna  in  1786.  The  score  bears  the  title:  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte, 
aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le  Manage  de  Figaro':  musica  di 
W.  A.  Mozart."  The  first  production  was  on  May  1,  of  1786,  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  relates  in  his  memoirs  how  Mozart  proposed  the 
^  play  of  Beaumarchais  to  him  as  a  subject  for  a  libretto,  and  how 
the  idea  progressed.  "In  conversation  with  me  one  day,"  writes  Da 
Ponte,  "Mozart  asked  me  if  I  could  turn  Beaumarchais's  'Noces  de 
Figaro'  into  an  opera.  The  proposition  was  to  my  taste,  and  the  success 
proved  immediate  and  universal.  A  little  before,  this  piece  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  Emperor's  command,  on  account  of  its  immorality. 
How  then  to  propose  it  anew?  Baron  Vetzlar  offered  me  with  his  cus- 
tomary generosity  a  reasonable  price  for  my  libretto,  and  assured  me 
that  he  would  see  to  its  production  at  London  or  in  France,  if  it  were 
refused  in  Vienna.  I  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and  I  secretly  began 
work.  I  waited  the  opportune  moment  to  propose  the  poem  either  to 
the  Intendant  or,  if  I  had  the  courage,  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Martin 
alone  was  in  my  confidence,  and  he  was  so  generous,  out  of  deference 
to  Mozart,  as  to  give  me  time  to  finish  my  piece  before  I  began  work 
on  one  for  him.  As  fast  as  I  wrote  the  words,  Mozart  wrote  the  music, 
and  it  was  all  finished  in  six  weeks.  The  lucky  star  of  Mozart  willed 
an  opportune  moment,  and  permitted  me  to  carry  my  manuscript  di- 
rectly to  the  Emperor. 

"  'How's  this?'  said  Joseph  to  me.  'You  know  that  Mozart,  remark- 
able for  his  instrumental  music,  has  with  one  exception  never  written 
for  singing,  and  the  exception  is  not  good  for  much.' 

"I  answered  timidly,  'Without  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor,  I  should 
have  written  only  one  drama  in  Vienna.' 

"  'True:  but  I  have  already  forbidden  the  German  company  to  play 
this  piece  "Figaro."  ' 

"  'I  know  it;  but,  in  turning  it  into  an  opera,  I  have  cut  out  whole 
scenes,  shortened  others,  and  been  careful  everywhere  to  omit  any- 
thing that  might  shock  the  conventionalities  and  good  taste;  in  a 
word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthy  of  the  theatre  honored  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's protection.  As  for  the  music,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to 
me  a  masterpiece.' 
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'  'All  right;  I  trust  to  your  taste  and  prudence.  Send  the  score  to 
the  copyists.' 

"A  moment  afterward  I  was  at  Mozart's.  I  had  not  yet  told  him  the 
good  news,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  palace  with  his  score.  He 
obeyed,  and  the  Emperor  thus  heard  several  morceaux  which  delighted 
him.  Joseph  II  had  a  very  correct  taste  in  music,  and  in  general  for 
everything  that  is  included  in  the  fine  arts.  The  prodigious  success  of 
this  work  throughout  the  whole  world  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  music, 
incredible  to  relate,  did  not  obtain  a  unanimous  vote  of  praise.  The 
Viennese  composers,  crushed  by  it,  Rosenberg  and  Casti  especially, 
never  failed  to  run  it  down." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 
By   Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann's  First  Symphony,  completed  in  February,  1841,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting,  March  31,  1841. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Theodore  Eisfeld,  Conductor,  April  23,  1853.  Boston  anticipated  New  York  with 
a  performance  on  January  15  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck,  Conductor, 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coincided  with  the  last 
year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage  to  Clara  on  September 
12,  1840  — a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which 
the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless 
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it  was  Elizabeth   Barrett's  father,   ever  stubbornly  opposed   a  more 
ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  —  a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch  in  the  space  of  four  days. 
Husband  and  wife  kept  a  joint  diary,  and  January  17-23,  1841, 
Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 
week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]  —  Today,  Monday,  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 
Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.   He  calls  it  'Spring 

Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  "Sketched  January  23  to  26,  1841," 
and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 


*  The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  been  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea ;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven ;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  hoAV 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soul!  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring!"  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  wende,  wende 
Deinen  Lauf, — Im  Thale  bliiht  der  Friihling  auf !" 
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the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 
and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 
the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I 
should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 
finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 
the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 
mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher. 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 
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The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio"  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.    ..." 

Professor  Tovey  (in  his  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis")  discusses 
this  symphony: 

'The  opening  of  the  First  Symphony  was  intended  to  sound  like  a 
summons  from  heaven,  evoking  the  vital  forces  of  springtime.  .  .  .  The 
introduction  continues  with  a  suggestion  of  the  first  stirrings  of  sap  in 
the  trees  and  awakenings  of  woodland  life;  and  at  last  the  Spring 
enters  in  full  vigor.  A  quieter  second  group  begins  with  an  admirably 
contrasted  theme  in  a  subtle  blend  of  keys,  and  ends  with  a  vigorous 
cadential  epigram,  difficult  to  bring  out  as  Schumann  scores  it.  The 
development  picks  up  its  sequences  in  Schumann's  way,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  way  of  Schubert  and  of  all  young  composers  who 
have  not  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  a  Rubinstein;  but  most  espe- 
cially of  those  who  have.  .  .  .  When  Shakespeare  called  springtime  'the 
only  pretty  ringtime,'  he  obviously  referred  to  Schumann's  happy  use 
of  the  triangle  in  the  lighter  passages  of  this  development.  The  re- 
capitulation arrives  at  the  top  of  a  grand  climax  in  which  the  open- 
ing phrases  of  the  introduction  blaze  forth  in  the  full  orchestra,  to  be 
followed  by  the  continuation  of  the  allegro  theme  instead  of  the 
theme  itself  which,  admirable  in  its  original  place,  would  have  been 
prosaic  here.  (This  is  the  kind  of  lesson  the  school  of  Rubinstein 
never  learnt.)  The  coda  introduces,  with  the  happiest  effect,  an  en- 
tirely new  spring  song.  .  .  . 

"The  slow  movement,  unlike  the  short  intermezzi  that  occupy  its 
place  in  Schumann's  later  symphonies,  is  a  spacious  lyric  with  sus- 
tained development.  Its  orchestration  is  rich,  and  so  successful  as  to 
indicate  that  Schumann  had  a  decided  talent  in  that  category,  though 
he  afterwards  stifled  it.  .  .  .  The  main  theme  is  a  broad  cantabile  which 
alternates  with  a  modulating  theme  introduced  by  an  auxiliary  inner 
figure.  The  whole  is  scored  for  small  orchestra,  until  in  the  coda  the 
trombones  enter  softly  with  a  very  solemn  modulating  sequence.  This, 
at  first  seeming  to  arise  from  the  [main]  theme,  proves  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  the  theme  of  the  scherzo,  which  follows  without  break. 

"The  scherzo  is  in  D  minor,  a  key  which  it  enters  by  the  subdomi- 
nant.  The  first  trio  is  a  highly  imaginative  and  picturesque  design  in 
D  major,  in  chords  distributed  between  wind  and  strings  in  a  constant 
rhythmic  figure.  The  first  return  of  the  scherzo  is  represented  only 
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by  its  first  strain,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  second  trio  in 
B-flat.  .  .  .  The  mood  of  the  second  trio  shows  a  bustling  energy  which 
sets  off  the  following  full  da  capo  very  well,  while  the  sequences  do 
not  last  long  enough  to  make  us  feel  the  substance  to  be  too  dry. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  good  model  for  students;  but  to  adopt  Dr.  John- 
son's criticism  in  its  two  forms,  the  colloquial  and  the  lexicographical, 
it  has  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet,  while  a  student's  imitation  would 
doubtless  not  have  sufficient  vitality  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction. 
The  coda,  with  its  mysterious  fleeting  vision  of  the  first  trio,  is  really 
wonderful. 

"The  finale  begins  with  a  scale  in  a  striking  rhythm,  and  proceeds 
to  a  main  theme  as  slight  as  a  daisy-chain  (and  why  not?).  .  .  .  The  de- 
velopment is  a  very  different  matter.  Beginning  dramatically,  it  first 
deals  gently  with  [the  second  theme],  but  then,  at  the  summons  of 
the  trombones,  takes  that  rhythm  back  to  the  original  scale  figure, 
which  it  builds  up  into  an  enormous  and  impressive  sequence  .  .  . 
which  rises  to  an  ominous  forte,  but  never  to  a  fortissimo:  and  the 
climax  is  actually  a  decrescendo.  The  home  dominant  being  at  last 
reached,  the  recapitulation  is  ushered  in  by  that  most  dangerous  of 
unorthodoxies,  something  that  is  thoroughly  old-fashioned:  that  is  to 
say,  an  unbarred  cadenza  for  the  flute,  As  Wagner's  Hans  Sachs  says, 
'In  springtime  it  must  be  so.'  The  full  energy  of  the  finale  appears  in 
its  coda,  which  grandly  works  up  the  thread  of  the  development  t®  a 
triumphant  end." 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
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he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo ,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 
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"PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken 
from  the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play 

By   Gabriel  Faure 

Born  at  Pamiers    (Ariege),  France,  May  12,  1845;  died  at  Passy,  November  4,  1924 


Composed  in  1898,  Faure 's  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  this  music  was  first  performed  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  It  was  introduced  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8,  1904.  There  was 
a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1904,  and  again 
December  2,  1905.  Vincent  d'lndy,  as  guest,  conducted  it  March  18,  1911,  Pierre 
Monteux,  November  23,  1923,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  April  21,  1939. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harps,  and  strings. 

"JJELLeAS  ET  MELISANDE/'  with  Faure's  incidental  music,  was 
-L  produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 
The  first  of  the  three  movements  in  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  is  the 
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J-farmonious  (§ongsmiths 

If  the  Americas  are,  indeed,  to  carry  forward 
the  culture  of  the  Western  world  independently 
of  a  war-torn  Europe,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  "Tanglewood"  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
instruments  for  so  doing. 

The  sessions,  concurrent  with  the  Symphonic 
Festival,  though  overlapping  on  the  hither  side, 
run  from  July  8  to  August  18.  This  coming 
Summer  will  be  the  first  convocation  of  an 
extraordinarily  distinguished  faculty:  com- 
posers, conductors,  performers,  professors  and 
critics  —  to  name  them  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. The  Institute  is  for  advanced  study, 
for  those  making  music  their  career;  the 
Academy  is  for  amateurs  who,  as  that  word  de- 
notes, love  the  art  for  its  own  sake.  There  are 
no  formal  entrance  requirements:  if  you  can 
do  the  work,  come  along;  and  no  degrees,  di- 
plomas or  academic  credits  are  awarded;  if  you 
can  practice  the  art,  practice  it,  and  don't  lean 
on  a  sheepskin. 

Musicians,  music  lovers  and  public,  this  is  it: 
idyllic  landscape  at  the  summit  of  Summer,  liv- 
ing quarters  comfortable,  companionship  with 
men  and  women  in  a  shared  enthusiasm,  asso- 
ciation with  the  finest  artists,  daily  communion 
with  a  great  art.  Where,  if  not  here,  is  antidote 
to  the  poisons  of  an  age  of  hate?  And  where, 
better  than  here,  is  an  American  assertion  of  its 
cultural  coming-of-age?  A  space  of  harmony  in 
a  world  of  discord. 

—  Editorial  in  The  Boston  Globe, 

December  11,  1939. 
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prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 
The  second  movement,  "Fileuse/'  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  (andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  third  movement,  molto  adagio,  is  associated  with 
the  tragic  closing  scene  where  Melisande  dies  in  the  presence  of  the 
aged  Arkel,  Golaud  her  husband,  the  physican,  and  the  servants  of 
the  castle. 


Melisande.     Is  it  you,  grandfather? 
Arkel.     Yes,  my  child.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do? 
Melisande.     Is  it  true  that  winter  is  here? 
Arkel.     Why  do  you  ask? 

Melisande.     Because  it  is  cold,  and  there  are  no  more  leaves. 
Arkel.    Are  you  cold?  Do  you  wish  the  windows  shut? 

Melisande.     No,  no,  not  until  the  sun  has  sunk  into  the  sea.  It  sets  slowly;  so 
winter  has  begun? 

Arkel.     Yes.  You  do  not  like  winter? 

Melisande.     Oh  no,  I  am  afraid  of  the  cold.  I  dread  the  bitter  cold. 

Arkel.    Do  you  feel  better? 

Melisande.     Yes;  yes;  I  no  longer  have  all  those  anxieties. 

Arkel.     Do  you  wish  to  see  your  child? 

Melisande.     What  child? 

Arkel.     Your  child.  You  are  a  mother.  You  have  put  into  the  world  a  little  girl. 

Melisande.     Where  is  she? 

Arkel.     Here. 

Melisande.     It  is  strange  —  I  cannot  raise  my  arms  to  take  her. 

Arkel.     That's  because  you  are  still  very  weak.  I'll  hold  it  myself;  look. 

Melisande.     She  does  not  laugh.  She  is  little.  She,  too,  will  weep.  I  am  sorry 
for  her. 

(The  room  is  gradually  filled  with   the  servants  of  the  castle,  who   take   their 
places  silently  along  the  walls  and  wait.) 

Golaud    (suddenly  rising).  What's  this?  What  are  all  these  women  doing  here? 

The  Physician.     They  are  the  servants. 

Arkel.     Who  called  them? 

The  Physician.     Not  I. 

Golaud.     Why  did  you  come  here?  Nobody  summoned  you.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  here?  What  does  all  this  mean?  Answer  me! 

(The  servants  do  not  answer) 

Arkel.     Do  not  speak  so  loud.  She  is  going  to  sleep;  she  has  shut  her  eyes. 

Golaud.     It  is  not  — ? 

The   Physician.     No,   no;    see,  she   breathes. 

Arkel.     Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Now  it  is  her  soul  that  weeps.  Why  does  she 
stretch  out  her  arms?  What  does  she  want? 

The  Physician.     Toward  her  child,  no  doubt.   It's  the  struggle  of  the  mother 
against  — 

Golaud.     Now?  At  this  moment?  It  must  be  said,  say  it!  Say  it! 

The  Physician.     Perhaps. 
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Golaud.  At  once?  Oh,  oh!  I  must  speak  to  her.  Melisande!  Melisande!  Leave 
me  alone!   leave  me  alone  with  her! 

Arkel.  No,  no;  do  not  approach  her.  Do  not  disturb  her.  Do  not  speak  to  her 
again.  You  do  not  know  what  the  soul  is. 

Golaud.     It's  not  my  fault!  It's  not  my  fault! 

Arkel.  Listen,  listen.  We  must  now  speak  in  low  tones.  She  must  no  longer 
be  disturbed.  The  human  soul  is  very  silent.  The  human  soul  likes  to  go  away 
alone.  It  suffers  so  timidly.  But  the  sadness,  Golaud  —  but  the  sadness  of  all  that 
one  sees!  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

(At   this   moment   all   the   servants   fall   suddenly    on    their   knees   at    the    back    of 

the  room.) 

Arkel.     (turning).     What  is  it? 

The   Physician     (nearing   the    bed   and   examining   the    body).   They    are   right. 

(A  long  silence.) 
Arkel.     I  saw  nothing.  Are  you  sure? 
The  Physician.     Yes,  yes. 

Arkel.  I  heard  nothing.  So  quickly,  so  quickly  —  All  at  once.  She  goes  away 
without  a  word. 

Golaud   (sobbing).    Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Arkel.  Do  not  remain  here,  Golaud.  She  wishes  silence  now.  Come,  come. 
It  is  terrible,  but  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  was  a  little  being,  so  peaceful,  so  timid, 
and  so  silent.  It  was  a  poor  little  mysterious  being,  like  all  of  us.  She  is  there, 
as  though  she  were  the  big  sister  of  her  baby.  Come,  come.  My  God!  My  God! 
I  shall  not  understand  anything  about  it.  Let  us  not  stay  here.  Come;  the  child 
should  not  remain  here  in  this  room.  She  must  live  now  in  her  place.  It  is  the 
turn  of  the  poor  little  one. 

(They  go  out  in  silence.) 

[copyrighted] 


'FINLANDIA/'  SYMPHONIC  POEM,  Op.  26 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


"Finlandia,"  composed  in  1899,  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
at  Helsinki  on  July  2,  1900.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  at  a 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  20,   1908. 

"Finlandia"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
strings. 

The  year  1899  was  one  lXi  which  the  national  consciousness  of  Finnish 
citizens  was  thoroughly  aroused.  As  a  subject  of  imperial  Russia, 
Finland  had  long  suffered  interference  in  the  administration  of  its  own 
affairs,  and  in  this  year  the  zeal  of  Russian  authority  was  increased. 
Restrictions  were  put  upon  the  Finnish  legislature,  upon  their  system 
of  conscription,  but  more  particularly  upon  those  organs  of  the  press 
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in  which  protest  and  assertion  of  independence  found  expression.  One 
after  another  of  these  papers  were  suppressed. 

Sibelius  since  the  early  nineties  had  allied  himself  with  circles  of 
advanced  thought  in  Helsinki,  with  those  who  spoke  and  labored 
for  the  development  of  a  nationalist  culture.  The  young  man  was 
swept  up  in  the  fervor  of  patriotism  in  1899.  The  First  Symphony, 
although  intensely  personal,  was  considered  revolutionary  in  its  feel- 
ing, but  two  further  works  of  that  year  —  "The  Song  of  the  Athenians," 
and  "Finlandia"  —  more  directly  fired  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
"The  Song  of  the  Athenians,"  for  chorus  of  men  and  boys,  was  written 
to  an  unexceptionable  classical  text  of  Rydberg,  but  it  proved  a  case  in 
which  the  tone  was  more  powerful  than  the  word.  In  this  piece,  accord- 
ing to  Karl  Ekman,  "he  made  the  metallic  sound  of  the  boys'  voices 
proclaim  the  readiness  of  a  whole  nation  to  fight  and  die  for  its  liberty. 
...  At  one  blow  Sibelius  had  stepped  into  a  leading  position  in  Fin- 
land's political  front  by  virtue  of  his  ability  to  interpret  in  music  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  that  could  not  be  expressed  freely  in  words 
during  the  years  of  oppression." 

The  incendiary  qualities  of  "Finlandia"  were  not  so  quickly  per- 
ceived. The  piece  first  came  into  being  as  the  finale  of  a  series  of 
patriotic  "Tableaux  from  the  Past,"  which  was  staged  at  Helsinki 
on  November  4,  1899,  the  gala  night  of  three  successive  "Press  Cele- 
brations." They  were  a  sort  of  climax  to  many  "fetes,  lotteries  and 
entertainments  in  aid  of  the  press  pension  fund."  Sibelius  provided 
for  the  occasion  a  musical  introduction  to  each  of  the  tableaux.  The 
finale,  culminating  the  review  of  vital  moments  (legendary  and  his- 
toric) in  the  nation's  past,  was  significantly  called  "Finland  awakes." 
Yet  it  seems  to  have  attracted  no  particular  attention  at  the  time. 
When  subsequently  Sibelius  arranged  three  of  the  numbers  into  his  first 
suite,  entitled  "Scenes  Hist or i que s/'  the  finale  was  not  included.  He 
revised  this  piece  and  gave  it  to  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra for  performance  on  July  2,  1900,  as  "Suomi,"  the  generic  name 
for  Finland.  The  symphonic  poem  was  known  in  German  cities  as 
"Vaterland,"  in  Paris  as  "La  Patrie."  In  its  own  country  it  became  such 
a  firebrand  that  for  several  years  its  performance  was  forbidden  alto- 
gether. When  it  was  played  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  no  patriotic  title 
was  permitted.  The  composer  remembers  conducting  performances  in 
Reval  and  Riga  in  1904,  when  it  appeared  upon  the  programme  as 
"Impromptu." 

"In  spite  of  its  national  character,"  Ekman  remarks,  "the  tone 
poem  has  gained  such  world-wide  popularity  that,  as  Sibelius'  English 
biographer  expresses  it,  'it  is  in  the  repertory  of  every  orchestra  and 
every  brass  band.'  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  entirely  an  advantage  to 
the  appreciation  of  Sibelius  as  a  composer  that  his  name  was  for  a 
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long  time  connected  almost  exclusively  with  'Finlandia'  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  abroad.  For  Finland,  his  composition  was  of  un- 
doubted benefit.  In  the  efforts  to  convince  the  world  that  Finland 
was  something  other  than  one  of  a  number  of  governments  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  Tinlandia'  was  of  greater  significance 
in  its  day  than  hundreds  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


£  d"1  TO  4~fc  G%  T 

OF  MUSIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the    arrival    of 

MME.  BERTA  JAIIN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE    LON6Y     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Tel.  KENmore  4166 

The  Conservatory  announces  its  first  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  CONCERT  of  the  season. 
The  concert  will  be  held  at  STEINERT  HALL,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  on  MONDAY 
EVENING,  January  22,  at  8:15  o'clock.  Music  by  Bach,  Brahms,  Weber,  Chopin,  MacDowell, 
Suk,  Mozart,  Franz,  Clarke,  Horsman,  Gretchaninoff,  Schindler,  Stickles  and  Gounod  will 
be  performed. 
Admission    free.  Steinway    Pianos. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.oo  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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FOR 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 


Dr.  Joseph  Dana  Allen 
Mr.  Juan  A.  Almirall 
Mr.  John  Anderson 
Mrs.  Ernest  Ash 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Babbott 
Miss  Phyllis  Barnes 
Mrs.  John  L.  Bauer 
Hon.  William  R.  Bayes 
Mr.  and 
»*•     Mrs.  Edward  C.  Blum 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Blum 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Brown 
Mrs.  Glentworth  Reeve  Butler 
Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Cahill 
Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll 
Mrs.  Oliver  G.  Carter 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Casey 
Mrs.  I.  Sherwood  Coffin 
Mrs.  Ell  wood  Colahan 
Mrs.  Gordon  Weir  Colton 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Crittenden 
Mrs.  Russell  V.  Cruikshank 
#*Mrs.  Henry  J.  Davenport 
Mrs.  Mary  Childs  Draper 
Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier 
Mrs.  Francis  L.  Durk 
Mrs.  Guy  Du  Val 
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Mrs.  William  Peter  Hamilton 
Mr.  and 
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Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock 
Mrs.  Donald  Havens 
Mrs.  James  M.  Hills 
Mrs.  Russell  S.  Hume 
Mrs.  O.  Paul  Humpstone 
Mr.  William  T.  Hunter 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham 
Mrs.  Robert  Franklin  Ives 
Mrs.  Charles  Jaffa 
Dr.  William  A.  Jewett 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Johanns 
Mrs.  David  C.  Johnson 
Mr.  Ralph  Jonas 
Mrs.  Hans  V.  Kaltenborn 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Klinck 
Mrs.  B.  Meredith  Langstaff 
Mr.  David  H.  Lanman 
Mrs.  John  Eadie  Leech 
Mrs.  Maxwell  Lester 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lohman 
Miss  Hilda  Loines 
Mrs.  Frederick  D.  MacKay 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  McClintock 
Mrs.  James  G.  McDonald 
Mrs.  William  W.  Marshall 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Maynard,  Jr. 
fMrs.  Marion  P.  North 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg 
Mrs.  Dean  C.  Osborne 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Parsons 
Mrs.  Charles  Elwell  Perkins 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Potts 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Pratt 


Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince 
Mr.  G.  William  Rasch 
Mrs.  Roland  Rasch 
Mrs.  Frank  Reynolds 
Miss  Agnes  Ritchie 
Miss  Jessie  Righter 
Mrs.  Donald  Ross 
Mrs.  Irving  J.  Sands 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes 
Mrs.  John  D.  H.  Schulz 
Mrs.  Helen  Warren  Seeley 
Mr.  Robert  Alfred  Shaw 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Simmons 
Mrs.  William  Slater 
Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Small 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Tanner 
Mrs.  Franklin  Taylor 
Miss  Marion  J.  Terry 
Mrs.  Hollis  K.  Thayer 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer 
Mr.  Carl  H.  Tollefsen 
Mrs.  Walter  Truslow 
Dr.  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott 
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Mrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen 
Mrs.  James  P.  Warbasse 
Mrs.  Edwin  Carrington  Ward 
Mrs.  Clarence  Waterman 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Watton 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Wells 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey 
Mrs.  William  H.  Whitton 
Hon.  George  Albert  Wingatc 
Mrs.  Maude  B.  Wood 
Mr.  R.  Huntington  Woodman 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wright 
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♦Chairman,  Brooklyn  Committee 
•♦Executive  Chairman,  Brooklyn  Committee 
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Wanted:  Your  JVame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 


FIFTY-NINTH 

SEASON 

1939-1940 

m 


Thursday  Evening,  February   15 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,  1939-1940] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  15 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer           ....        Vice-President 
Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tangle wood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Boston^  Symphony   Orchestra^ 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Scries  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieff's  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"    (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 
The  Violin  Concerto    (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 
The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third  ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 
of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 

Other  works  include  Wagner  excerpts,  Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

or 

113  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February   15 


Programme 

TAUNO  HANNIKAINEN,  Conducting 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  D  minor, 

Op.  6,  No.  10 
Overture  —  Allegro  —  Air  —  Allegro  moderato  —  Allegro 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Sibelius "En  Saga,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  9 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  Fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto 


STEIN  WAY  PIANO 
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TAUNO  HANNIKAINEN 


Tauno  Hannikainen  was  born  in  Jyvaskyla,  Finland,  February  26, 
1896.  His  parents  were  both  teachers  of  music,  his  father  a  com- 
poser. Tauno  and  his  three  brothers  have  all  become  professional 
musicians.  He  began  his  career  as  a  'cellist,  having  studied  with  Ossian 
Fohrstrom  in  Helsinki,  and  Andre  Hekking  and  Pablo  Casals  in  Paris. 
Ilmari  Hannikainen  is  a  Professor  at  the  Sibelius  Academy  in  Hel- 
sinki, a  prominent  pianist  and  a  composer.  Arvo  Hannikainen  is  the 
Concertmaster  of  the  Helsinki  Symphony  Orchestra.  Vaino  Hanni- 
kainen is  the  first  harpist  of  the  same  orchestra,  and  likewise  a  com- 
poser. 

Tauno  Hannikainen,  after  continuing  and  completing  his  musical 
education  in  Helsinki,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  formed  a  trio  with  his 
brothers  Ilmari  and  Arvo,  for  many  chamber  music  recitals  in  Finland 
and  on  the  Continent.  He  entered  the  University  at  Helsinki  in  1914, 
but  gave  up  his  studies  two  years  later  to  become  'cellist  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Orchestra,  remaining  until  1919.  He  conducted  at  the  Finnish 
State  Opera  in  Helsinki,  from  1922  to  1927,  and  was  then  appointed 
the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  in  Turku  (Abo),  a  position  which  he 
has  held  from  that  time. 

Mr.  Hannikainen  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  in  Stockholm, 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Warsaw,  Riga  and  other  cities.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  the  spring  of  1938,  appearing  as  guest  at  a  concert  of  the 
Pops  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  June  20,  in  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  Delaware  of  the  first  Finnish  and  Swedish 
settlers  in  America.  He  conducted  the  Second  Symphony  of  Sibelius. 

Mr.  Hannikainen  had  made  engagements  to  conduct  orchestras  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Warsaw  this  season.  He  has  been  excused  from 
civilian  guard  duty  by  his  government  for  the  duration  of  his  present 
visit  to  America. 


<^k£)G^ 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  10,  in  D  minor 
By  Georg  Friderig  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  most  recent  performance  of  this  concerto  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  con- 
certs of  this  orchestra  was  on  February  2,  1940. 

In  the  performance  of  last  season,  the  edition  of  Seiffert  was  used. 

Mr.  Hannikainen  uses  the  score  in  its  original  form,  restoring  the  harpsichord 
continuo  as  part  of  the  concertino. 


OVERTURE  TO  "LEONORE"  NO.  3,  Op.  72 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year  1806  for  the  second 
production  of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.  There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  song- 
ful, based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is 
condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main 
body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme  (allegro)  in 
both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation. 
The  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where  the  signal 
heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach 
of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will  be 
saved  from  death).  There  follows  a  full  reprise,  a  reversion  to  the 
dictates  of  symphonic  structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  his 
second  overture.  Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  full  symphonic 
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rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda  of  jubilation  which 
dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  follow  the  trumpet  fan- 
fare. Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  this  undramatic  reprise.*  But 
the  subject  had  developed  in  Beethoven's  imagination  to  a  new  and 
electrifying  potency.  The  fanfare,  simplified  and  more  effectively  intro- 
duced than  in  the  previous  version,  is  now  softly  answered  by  the 
joyful  theme  of  Florestan  and  Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the 
opera.  The  composer,  with  that  ability  to  sustain  a  mood  which  is 
beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling  of  suspense,  of  mounting  joy,  which 
allows  the  listener  no  "let-down"  before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the 
coda.  The  air  of  Florestan  is  worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but 
in  tempo  as  the  music  moves  without  interruption  to  its  greatly  ex- 
panded and  now  overwhelming  coda.  The  overture  in  this,  its  ulti- 
mate form,  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and  an  added 
forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures  as  compared 
with  the  "No.  2,"  the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music 
of  the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened 
his  development,  evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and 
enlarging  the  coda. 
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"EN  SAGA/'  Tone-Poem  for  Orchestra,   Op.  9 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,   1865 


"A  Saga,"  composed  in  1892,  was  first  performed  at  Helsinki,  February  16,  1893, 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  Published  in  1903,  it  was  first  performed  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  under  Theodore  Thomas,  April  29, 
1904.  The  first  performance  and  the  only  one  at  the  Boston  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  until  this  year  was  on  March  5,  1910,  when  Max  Fiedler 
conducted. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

En  Saga"  was  the  first  purely  orchestral  composition  of  Sibelius. 
The  only  large  work  which  antedated  this  was  his  "Kullervo," 
of  1892,  a  "symphony"  in  five  movements  for  chorus  and  orchestra 
which  has  never  been  published. 

"After  the  success  of  'Kullervo/ '  writes  Sibelius,  as  quoted  in 
Ekman's  biography,  "Robert  Kajanus  once  pointed  out  to  me  how 
desirable  it  was  to  have  a  piece  by  me  in  the  regular  repertory  of  the 
orchestra,  written  for  the  general  public  and  not  making  too  great 
demands  upon  their  powers  of  concentration  and  comprehension. 
This  would  be  an  advantage  both  for  the  orchestra  and  for  my  popu- 
larity as  a  composer,  Kajanus  said.  I  was  not  at  all  disinclined  to 

*  "Uber  Franz  Liszts  symphonische  Dichtungen,"  1857.  (Continued  on  page  11) 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  lixring  and  working  in  music.' 


The  Trustees  of 

The  'Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announce  the  opening  term 
July  8  -  August  18,  1940 


of  the 


Berkshire  Music  Center 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 
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The  'Berkshire  zJxVusic  £enter 

V^/he  Berkshire  Music  Center 
has  been  planned  for  those  who  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  for  studying  and  performing  the  best 
choral  and  orchestral  music  under  the  guidance  of 
a  faculty  including  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  experts 
in  composition,  conducting,  musical  theory,  litera- 
ture, and  criticism,  folk-dancing,  and  opera  dra- 
matics. The  Center  will  consist  of  two  departments: 
first,  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  for  the  more 
advanced  and  proficient  students,  and  second,  the 
Academy  for  those  with  less  technical  training. 

The  first  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
that  of  1940,  will  comprise  the  six  weeks  beginning 
Monday,  July  8,  and  ending  Sunday,  August  18. 
The  last  three  weeks  will  coincide  with  the  Berk- 
shire Symphonic  Festival,  which  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  constitute 
the  artistic  climax  of  the  season. 

The  Institute  for  ^Advanced  £tudy 

The  Institute  will  include  four  departments,  each 
of  which  will  involve  a  program  requiring  full  time 
of  the  student  enrolled:  (1)  Orchestral  Conducting, 
a  select  group  under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr. 
Koussevitzky;  (2)  an  orchestra  of  technically  com- 
petent players  who,  with  the  help  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  study 
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and  perform  a  selection  of  orchestral  and  chamber 
works  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  others;  (3)  Opera 
Dramatics,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Herbert  Graf 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  (4)  a  course 
in  Composition  given  by  Messrs.  Aaron  Copland 
and  Paul  Hindemith,  who  will  also  offer  seminars 
in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. 

The  ^Academy 

In  the  Academy  the  main  work  will  be  carried  on 
in  general  sessions  devoted  to  singing,  playing,  and 
lectures  on  music  illustrated  by  the  varied  forces 
of  the  Center.  These  general  lectures  will  deal 
broadly  with  the  understanding  of  music,  through 
the  study  of  history,  form  and  style,  and  the  esthetic 
principles  underlying  the  art.  There  will  be  lectures 
on  the  teaching  of  music,  on  education,  and  on  the 
related  arts.  The  lecturers  will  include  Olin  Downes 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty,  as  well  as  the 
following  guest  lecturers:  Archibald  T.  Davison, 
Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  Randall  Thompson,  and 
Augustus  D.  Zanzig.  There  will  be  constant  partici- 
pation in  music  through  playing  or  singing  by  every 
member  of  the  school.  The  Academy  Chorus,  con- 
ducted by  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, will  sing  a  number  of  works  drawn  widely 
from  choral  literature,  and  will  prepare  the  B  minor 
Mass  of  Bach  for  performance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  during  the 
last  week  of  the  Festival.  The  Academy  Orchestra 
will  be  open  to  all  students  playing  orchestral  in- 
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struments,  and  will  prepare  two  programs  for  per- 
formance, besides  having  practice  in  the  sight-read- 
ing of  appropriate  works.  Groups  will  also  be  formed 
for  practice  in  Chamber  Music  and  Folk-Dancing. 
There  will  be  special  classes  in  choral  conducting 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Woodworth,  and  in 
school  music  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howard 
Abell,  of  Milton  Academy. 

"The  "Berkshire  Symphonic  Cfestival 

The  Festival,  one  week  longer  than  in  previous 
years,  with  three  concerts  each  week,  or  nine  in  all, 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  is  expected  to  draw, 
as  in  previous  years,  thousands  of  music  lovers  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

All  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will 
have  reserved  seats  for  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  will  be  allowed 
to  attend  rehearsals  of  the  Orchestra. 

Tickets  for  reserved  seats  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  whole  series,  for  each  week,  or,  as  space 
permits,  for  each  concert. 

Catalogue  and  Applications 
For  catalogue  containing  more  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  curriculum,  registration  and  fees, 
scholarships,  living  accommodations,  as  well  as  ap- 
plications for  the  School,  address  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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write  a  piece  in  a  more  popular  style.  When  I  got  to  work,  I  found 
that  some  notes  I  had  made  in  Vienna  were  very  suitable  for 
adaptation." 

"En  Saga,"  while  not  fulfilling  what  may  have  been  the  expectations 
of  Kajanus  for  a  brilliant  and  conventionally  effective  orchestral  piece, 
was  strange  and  arresting  enough  to  command  the  attention  of  those 
who  heard  it.  Introduced  on  the  continent  by  Busoni,  the  early  pro- 
tagonist of  Sibelius,  it  soon  went  the  rounds  of  concerts  and  presented 
a  new  composer  and  a  new  country,  musically  speaking,  to  the  public 
of  Europe.  Indeed,  for  many  years  Sibelius  was  generally  known 
almost  exclusively  by  "En  Saga"  and  two  other  of  the  many  pieces 
which  he  happened  to  compose  in  the  years  following  —  "Finlandia" 
and  the  "False  Triste" 

"  'En  Saga/  "  writes  Cecil  Gray,  "is  a  work  which  can  be  placed 
alongside  the  musical  products  of  any  other  country  without  having 
any  need  to  fear  from  the  comparison;  it  is  the  first  work  of  its  com- 
poser which  one  can  unhesitatingly  describe  as  a  masterpiece.  From 
the  very  opening  bars  with  the  mysterious,  beckoning  call  of  the  horns, 
the  bare,  open  fifths  of  the  tremolos  and  arpeggios  of  the  muted 
strings,  the  strident  dissonances  of  the  wood  wind,  right  through  to 
the  catastrophic  climax  in  the  brass  and  the  sombre,  whispered  close 
in  the  lower  strings,  the  whole  work  is  one  of  astonishing  power  and 
originality,  quite  unlike  anything  previously  written  by  any  other 
composer. 

"One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  'En  Saga'  is  the  quite  exceptional 
wealth  of  melodic  invention  that  it  reveals,  at  least  three  of  the  lead- 
ing themes  being  of  such  outstanding  beauty  and  distinction  that  any 
one  of  them  alone  would  in  itself  be  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of 
a  work.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  texture  is  the  unusually  extensive 
employment  of  pedal-points.  For  example,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  third  principal  theme  one  finds  no  fewer  than  82  consecutive  bars 
of  pedal  for  the  double-basses,  to  say  nothing  of  various  other  internal 
pedals  at  the  same  time,  while  a  little  farther  on  a  sequence  of  28 
bars  of  held  notes  for  the  horns  is  followed  without  a  break  by  one 
of  22  and  another  of  79  on  the  double-basses,  and  after  only  a  few 
bars  of  respite  by  still  another  of  70.  These  are  by  no  means  isolated 
examples;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  from 
beginning  to  end  there  is  literally  hardly  a  bar  in  the  work  without 
a  pedal-point,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  for  strings  alone  of 
some  twenty  bars  or  so  about  halfway  through.  It  is  this  technical 
peculiarity  that  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  dark,  threatening, 
sombre  tone-quality  which  gives  such  a  distinctive  character  to  the 
music." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12,  1904.  The  most 
recent  of  thirteen  performances  of  the  First  Symphony  by  this  orchestra  was  on 
February  2,   1940. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

ttjthen  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the  world,  many 
V\  curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Symphony.  Paul 
Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement  "something 
like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in  the  white 
northern  sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chromatic  scales 
in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement,  wrote  of 
"scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming  gulls  rudely 
tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa  Newmarch 
was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of  some 
masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural,  for 
there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk,  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
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-  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 
the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance  remained  in  the  strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
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its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
sidiary" themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.  The 
kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 

The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
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If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 

[copyrighted] 
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"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tangle wood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Boston^  Symphony   Orchestra^ 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Series  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieff's  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 

The  Violin  Concerto   (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 

The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third  ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 
of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 

Other  works  include  Wagner  excerpts,  Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

or 

113  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  15 

Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34    (Koechel  No.  338) 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.    Andante  di  molto 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  vivace 

Stravinsky Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

I.    Presto 
II.    Andante  rapsodico 
III.     Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non   troppo 

III.  Adagietto;  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

SOLOIST 

JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

STEINWAY  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  No.  34,  Koechel  No.  338 

By   Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  first  performance  of  this  symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  April  1,  1899.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting.  Subsequent  performances  have 
been  given  in  1904,  1923,  1928  (Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducting),  1930,  1931,  and 
1936    (November  6-7). 

It  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings. 

^"pHE  symphony  is  inscribed  by  its  composer  as  having  been  written  at 
A  Salzburg,  August  29,  1780.  A  reference  in  a  letter  by  Mozart  to  a 
performance  under  Joseph  Bono,  conductor  at  Vienna,  is  considered 
to  apply  to  this  score:  "I  have  lately  forgotten  to  write  that  the  sym- 
phony conducted  by  old  Bono  went  magnifique,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess. Forty  violins  played  —  the  wind  instruments  were  all  doubled  — 
ten  violas,  ten  doublebasses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons" 
(From  Vienna,  April  11,  1781). 

The  work  is  characterized  by  Erich  Blom  in  his  life  of  Mozart  as 
"the  first  of  the  symphonies  to  have  achieved  any  degree  of  permanence, 
as  far  as  concert  practice  goes  —  and  very  justly,  for  it  is  a  lovely  work 
and,  though  formally  on  a  small  scale,  fully  matured  and  typically 
Mozartian  with  its  capricious  changes  between  a  variety  of  humours. 
The  musical  ideas  are  mostly  the  current  coin  of  the  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ironical  commentary.  Mozart  loves 
the  musical  cliches  of  his  century  and  at  the  same  time  laughs  at 
them  up  his  sleeve,  and  never  more  wittily  than  in  this  little  but 
captivating  and  very  finished  symphonic  work."  Otto  Jahn  speaks  of 
the  symphony  as  "grander  in  conception  and  more  serious  in  .tone 
than  the  earlier  one  in  B-flat  major,  composed  the  summer  before 
(K.  319).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  movement,  where 
a  constant  propensity  to  fall  into  the  minor  key  blends  strength  and 
decision  with  an  expression  not  so  much  of  melancholy  as  of  consola- 
tion. In  perfect  harmony  of  conception,  the  simple  and  fervent  An- 
dante di  molto  combines  exceeding  tenderness  with  a  quiet  depth  of 
feeling.  The  contrasting  instrumentation  is  very  effective  in  this  work. 
The  first  movement  is  powerful  and  brilliant,  but  in  the  second,  only 
stringed  instruments  (with  doubled  violas)  are  employed.*  The  last 
movement  is  animated  throughout,  and  sometimes  the  orchestral  treat- 
ment is  rapid  and  impetuous." 

*  A  bassoon  is   added  to  the  string  orchestra   in  this  movement. 
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The  Symphony  is  without  a  minuet,  although  the  first  measures 
of  one,  crossed  out  by  the  composer,  were  found  in  the  manuscript 
score.*  Symphonies  in  three  movements  are  rare  among  the  more  ma- 
ture works  of  Mozart  (this  one  and  the  two  symphonies  K.  444  and 
K.  504  are  exceptions).  His  childhood  and  boyhood  symphonies  were 
more  often  than  not  without  minuets,  the  form  having  then  freshly 
evolved  from  the  Italian  overture,  with  its  three  sections  —  a  first 
allegro,  a  slow  movement  and  a  lively  finale.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  Haydn  was  the  first  to  introduce  minuets  into  the  symphony, 
and  indeed  he  gave  his  symphonic  minuets  an  importance  the  form 
had  never  had.  But  there  were  earlier  composers  who  began  this 
practice.  Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out: 

"There  is  one  in  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Georg  Matthias  Monn 
composed  before  1740.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759. 
Gossec's  first  symphonies  were  published  in  1754.  Sammartini  (1734) 
and  others  had  written  symphonies  before  Gossec;  but  the  date  of 
Gossec's  introduction  of  the  minuet  has  not  been  determined.  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  a  symphony  worthy  the  name  should 
be  without  a  minuet.  The  learned  Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl 
Spazier  of  Berlin  wrote  a  strong  protest  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  after  the  issue  that  announced 
Mozart's  death.  He  characterized  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity 
and  coherence,  and  wrote  in  substance: 

"In  a  dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  If  a 
minuet  be  allowed,  why  not  a  polonaise  or  a  gavotte?  The  first  move- 
ment should  be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud, 
solemn,  etc.  A  slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief,  and  prepares 
the  hearer  for  the  finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first 
mood.  The  minuet  is  disturbing:  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall 
and  the  misuse  of  music:  'When  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  minuets  by  Haydn  or  Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter.  The  minuet 
retards  the  flow  of  the  symphony,  and  it  should  never  be  found  in  a 
passionate  work  or  in  one  that  induces  meditation.'  Thus  the  Hofrath 
Spazier  of  Berlin." 


*  An  isolated  minuet,  evidently  a  symphony  movement  (K.  No.  409),  has  been  conjectured 
as  possibly  intended  for  this  symphony.  The  movement  was  composed  in  May,  1782,  in 
Vienna,  two  years  after  the  symphony.  The  addition  of  two  flutes  to  the  orchestration  called 
for  in  the  symphony  might  mean  only  that  Mozart  had  flutes  available  at  the  time.  Andre 
considers  that  the  minuet  was  intended  for  general  usefulness  as  a  mid-movement  in  the 
concerts  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  in  1782.  But  Alfred  Einstein  believes  that  this  movement 
might  well  have  been  intended  for  a  performance  of  the  particular  symphony  in  that  year: 
"If  this  theory  is  correct,  there  would  be  no  need  of  future  performances  of  No.  338  with- 
out this  splendid  minuet."  The  minuet  was  included  in  a  performance  in  London  by  Stanlej 
Chappie,  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,   October  2,   1938. 
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There  follows  the  analysis  by  Sir  Donald  Tovey 


# . 


"The  themes  of  the  first  movement  certainly  mark  a  new  stage  in 
Mozart's  development.  Grandiose  he  had  already  been  in  the  Paris 
Symphony;  sometimes,  indeed,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  as  when 
he  obeyed  advice  in  beginning  it  with  a  grand  coup  d'archet  and  then, 
having  satisfied  Parisian  fashions,  began  his  finale  pianissimo.  But  in 
this  C  major  Symphony  the  grandiose  note  belongs  to  something 
deeper.  Even  the  piano  echo  and  expansion  after  the  fourth  bar  of 
the  vigorous  opening  formula  is  more  like  a  serious  dramatic  question 
than  any  echoes  in  the  Paris  Symphony.  And  the  subsequent  plunges 
into  minor  keys,  frequent  throughout  the  movement,  are  wholly 
serious. 

"The  'second  subject'  (so  called  in  our  beautiful  English  termi- 
nology because  it  may  be  anywhere  about  the  middle  of  seven  or  eight 
different  themes)  marks  the  epoch  of  Mozart's  full  maturity  of  inven- 
tion. Not  of  his  full  command  of  form;  many  subtleties  were  to  be 
added  to  that  in  his  later  works. 

"Following  the  custom  prescribed  for  his  Paris  Symphony,  Mozart 
does  not  repeat  the  exposition,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  develop- 
ment. This  is  entirely  episodic.  Twelve  impressively  gloomy  bars  lead 
to  the  dark  key  of  A-flat,  where  a  dramatic  passage  proceeds,  in  plain- 
tive dialogue  between  strings  and  wind,  to  the  dominant  of  C  minor, 
where  it  remains  in  suspense  just  long  enough  to  determine  the  right 
moment  for  the  return  of  Ex.  1,  with  a  regular  recapitulation. 

"The  slow  movement  is  headed  Andante  molto:  which  has  led  to 
mistakes  as  to  its  tempo,  since  we  have  come  to  consider  Andante  as 
meaning  'slow.'  But  Mozart  still  has  some  recollection  of  its  proper 
Italian  sense  as  meaning  'going.'  His  Andante  molto  therefore  does 
not  mean  'very  slow'  but  'decidedly  in  motion'  or  'ambling  along.' 
Andante  con  moto  assai  would  be  tolerable  musician's  Italian  for  the 
purpose.  In  this  light  the  movement  is  the  richest  slow  movement 
Mozart  had  as  yet  produced,  and  he  did  not  often  surpass  it  in  sub- 
tlety. It  is  eminently  witty,  and  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  its 
pure  musical  sense  without  any  distractions  of  orchestral  colour,  for 
it  is  scored  for  strings  alone,  except  for  the  bassoons,  which  however 
merely  double  the  basses.  The  harmony  gains  a  characteristic  Mozart- 
ean  richness  from  the  constant  division  of  the  violas  into  two  parts. 
Though  the  movement  is  short  its  effect  is  eminently  spacious,  the 
rhythm  being  expanded  by  echoes  and  interpolations  with  a  mastery 
that  anticipates  the  Mozart  of  ten  years  later.  After  the  exposition  a 
link  of  four  bars  leads  at  once  to  a  regular  recapitulation.  The  link, 
which  was  derived  from  the  first  theme,  is  turned  into  a  neatly  epi- 
grammatic end. 

"As  in  the  Paris  Symphony,  there  is  no  minuet.  The  finale  is  a 
lively  dance  in  Presto  6-8  time,  like  that  of  the  opening  of  the  ball- 
room scene  in  Don  Giovanni.  Imagine  the  Lancers  becoming  so  fast 
that  it  would  do  for  a  Tarantella.  The  movement  is  thoroughly  effec- 
tive and  appropriate;  but  this  adds  interest  to  the  fact  that  in  style 
and  technique  it  is  very  like  the  finales  of  Mozart's  earlier  symphonies. 


*  Ess&ys  in  Musical  Analysis,  Oxford  University  Press. 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music/' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  opening  term 

July  8  -  August  18,  1940 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVIT2KY,  Director 

at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  consist  of  an  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  with  an  orchestra  and  with  classes  in  con- 
ducting, composition,  opera  dramatics;  and  an  Academy  hav- 
ing no  formal  entrance  requirements,  with  general  sessions  of 
singing,  playing,  lectures  and  concerts,  and  with  special  classes 
in  choral  conducting  and  music  in  the  schools.  The  chorus 
of  the  Center  will  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.  Enrollment 
will  carry  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  Festival  rehearsals 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  nine  concerts 
(August   1-1 8). 

The  faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth, 
Aaron  Copland,  Paul  Hindemith,  Herbert  Graf,  Olin  Downes, 
assistants  and  guest  lecturers. 

For  catalogue  {with  School  application  blank),  address 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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It  thus  serves  to  measure  the  advance  made  by  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Here  it  does  not  jar,  and  you  could  put  it  on  to  an  earlier  symphony 
without  damage.  And  if  you  transposed  it  to  E-flat  few  people  would 
detect  its  substitution  for  the  opening  of  the  ball-room  scene  in  Don 
Giovanni.  But  it  would  be  unthinkable  as  a  finale  for  the  Linz  Sym- 
phony; though  it  has  its  impressive  minor  passages  and  pianissimos." 

[copyrighted] 


CAPRICCIO   FOR   PIANO   AND   ORCHESTRA 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  began  to  compose  his  Capriccio  at  Christmas  of  1928  and  completed 
it  by  the  end  of  September  1929.  The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris,  Ansermet  conducting,  and  the  composer  playing 
the  piano  solo.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  19,  1930,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  taking  the  piano 
part.  The  same  Orchestra  and  soloist  introduced  the  work  to  New  York,  February 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  wood  winds  in  threes,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Stravinsky,  appearing  as  piano  soloist  in  various  European  cities, 
O  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  another  work  of  his 
own  than  the  Piano  Concerto,  which  he  had  performed  innumerable 
times.  "That  is  why  I  wrote  another  concerto,"  he  tells  us  in  his  auto- 
biography, "which  I  called  'Capriccio/  that  name  seeming  to  indicate 
best  the  character  of  the  music.  I  had  in  mind  the  definition  of  a 
capriccio  given  by  Praetorius,  the  celebrated  musical  authority  of  the 
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SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


PEN  SION    FUND 

CONCERT 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  21,  1940 

IN  TWO  PARTS:  4:30  and  8:00 


BACH'S 

MASS  IN    B   MINOR 

ivith  the  assistance  of  the 
HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

and  the 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

Soloists 

ELISABETH  SCHUMANN,  Soprano 

VIOLA  SILVA,  Contralto 

WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 

ALEXANDER  KIPNIS,  Bass 

Tickets:  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  (No  Tax) 
Address  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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seventeenth  century.*  He  regarded  it  as  a  synonym  of  the  fantasia, 
which  was  a  free  form  made  up  of  fugato  instrumental  passages.  This 
form  enabled  me  to  develop  my  music  by  the  juxtaposition  of  episodes 
of  various  kinds  which  follow  one  another  and  by  their  very  nature 
give  the  piece  that  aspect  of  caprice  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

"There  is  little  wonder  that,  while  working  at  my  Capriccio,  I 
should  find  my  thoughts  dominated  by  that  prince  of  music,  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,  whose  genius  admirably  lent  itself  to  this  manner. 
Alas!  no  one  thought  of  calling  him  a  prince  in  his  lifetime!" 

The  composer  uses  the  solo  string  quartet,  but  merely  as  a  part  of 
the  accompanying  orchestra.  "The  name  Capriccio,"  writes  the  pro- 
gramme annotater  for  the  B.  B.  C.  Concerts  in  London,  "of  course 
allows  a  composer  a  good  deal  of  freedom,  but  this  work  has,  none 
the  less,  a  formality  of  its  own,  consistently  designed.  Each  movement 
has  its  own  motive,  and  they  are  bound  together  in  a  certain  unity. 
The  characteristic  theme  of  the  Capriccio  is  the  arpeggio  of  G  minor, 
played  marcato  but  not  forte,  by  the  pianoforte  with  a  rhythmic  sup- 
port from  timpani,  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  movement.  It 
decides  the  character  of  the  first  movement,  and  gives  birth  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  succeeding  themes,  built  up  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  an 
overture.  It  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  interchanging  between 
Presto  and  Doppio  movimento  (used  here  to  mean  twice  as  slow,  not 
twice  as  fast),  and  the  Introduction  is  brought  in  again  to  form  the 
close  of  the  movement.  The  Presto  depends  largely  for  its  effect  on 
trills,  with  rushing  scales  in  the  orchestral  strings,  and  the  Doppio 
movimento  has  a  theme  for  the  string  quartet.  The  main  body  of  the 
movement  never  slackens  speed,  from  the  arpeggio  figure  with  which 
the  soloist  begins  until  the  introduction  returns  at  the  end.  Concise  in 
itself,  it  makes  use  for  the  most  part  of  short  themes,  several  of  them 
clearly  akin  to  that  arpeggio  motive. 

"Rapsodico  gives  the  clue  to  the  second  movement,  and  in  it,  the 
idea  of  a  capriccio  is  most  clearly  realized.  It  begins  with  a  dialogue 
between  the  soloist  and  the  wood  winds,  and  the  texture  is  slighter 
than  in  the  first  movement:  except  for  one  or  two  short  passages,  the 
string  quartet  has  no  separate  existence  apart  from  the  strings  as  a 
whole.  The  pianoforte  closes  the  movement  with  a  cadenza,  lightly 
accompanied  in  its  last  three  bars.  The  capricious  character  of  the 
piece  is  clearly  foreshadowed  by  the  soloist's  opening. 

"The  movement  leads  straight  into  the  last,  a  moto  perpetuo,  based 
largely  on  an  insistent  arpeggio  of  G  major,  and  the  two  chief  sub- 
jects built  up  above  it  have  something  of  the  character  of  the  subject 
and  counter-subject  of  a  fugue.  And  their  reappearances,  interchanged 
between  soloist  and  orchestra,  may  remind  the  listener  of  rondo  form." 

[copyrighted] 


*  Not  the  "eighteenth  century,"   as  erroneously  quoted  in  the  English  translation. 
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JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  born  in  1903,  in  Puerto  Rico,  of  Cata- 
lonian  parents.  He  was  sent  to  this  country  in  1917  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  to  complete  his  musical  education  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Graduating,  he  won  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  prize,  and  subsequently  studied  with  Mme.  Antoinette 
Szumowska.  He  gave  local  recitals  and  orchestral  appearances,  and 
in  1926  became  official  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Sanroma  then  went  abroad,  made  an  interpretative  study  of  the  piano 
with  Artur  Schnabel  in  Berlin  and  Alfred  Cortot  in  Paris.  Besides 
numerous  recitals,  in  European  and  American  cities,  he  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  American  perform- 
ances of  Toch's  Concerto,  Stravinsky's  Capriccio,  Ravel's  Concerto, 
and  Honegger's  Concertino. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  nrst  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Dusseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  this  orchestra's  first  season   (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

After  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
.  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  this  one  with  another 
in  short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  First  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season, 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
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so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly  about, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  tne  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym 
phony;  I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg, 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie*  and  1 
shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  // 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Briill  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahm? 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  critics,  who  have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 
first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 


*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided  him  for  spelling  "  symphony  "  with  an   "  f  " 
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and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  flood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 
about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  of  a 
"more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  very  considerable  penetration  of  the  new 
score.  Any  helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  by  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:  — 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
—  i.  e.,  new  after  Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy. 

The  original  Leipzig  attitude  towards  the  symphony  as  deplorably 
lacking  in  a  due  Brahmsian  content  of  meaty  counterpoint  survived 
in  the  treatise  of  Weingartner  (1897),  who  called  the  scherzo  "a  grace- 
ful trifle  almost  too  insignificant  for  the  other  three  movements."  And 
so  recently  as  1928,  Richard  Specht  writes  in  his  Life  of  Brahms:  "If 
one  excepts  the  somewhat  morose  [?]  finale,  it  is  a  serenade  rather  than 
a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that  not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and 
Mozart  too,  wrote  symphonic  works  which  would  be  better  called  sin- 
foniettas  today."  It  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  there  could  be  found 
plentiful  dissenters  from  this  point  of  view.  The  acquaintance  of  fifty 
years  seems  to  have  put  a  levelling  perspective  on  the  first  two  sym- 
phonies, which  their  first  hearers  compared  with  such  a  confident  sense 
of  antithesis.  It  is  possible  today  to  find  an  abundant  portion  of  sheer 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach   Zarathustra    Strauss 

Apollon  Musagete  —  Ballet    Stravinsky 

Bolero    Ravel 

Classical   Symphony    Prokofieff 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokoneff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse   Debussy-Ra  vel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

filegie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti)    Fame 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices   of   Spring)    Strauss 

GymnopMie  No.  1    Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  .  > Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"    Suite Prokoneff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Petrouchka   Suite   Stravinsky 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition   Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's  Daughter   Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major   ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" )     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F  major    ( "Pastoral" )     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.   102  In  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise" )   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

"The  Enchanted  Lake" : Liadov 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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musical  poetry  in  each  of  the  four  symphonies  —  they  may  vary  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  the  emotional  nature  of  their  creator,  but 
those  bounds  are  not  excessively  wide. 

The  C  minor  symphony  has  long  ceased  to  be  "complex,"  "obscure," 
"forbidding,"  even  to  the  most  faint-hearted  of  present-day  listeners, 
and  the  deliberately  intellectual  Brahms,  laboring  a  hard  musical  logic, 
is  becoming  the  figure  of  a  quaint  old  fable.  The  grandeur  of  the  First 
symphony  has  quite  lost  its  "sternness"  with  the  years,  and  taken  on 
much  of  the  romance,  the  engaging  color,  the  direct  musical  poesy, 
once  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Second.  The  Second  Symphony,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  hard  to  connect  with  the  slight  texture,  the  incon- 
sequential "prettiness,"  with  which  Brahms'  earnest  friends  once  re- 

oroached  him. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LOXGY    OF  MVS°IC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MME.  BERT  A  JAHN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

heschetizky' s  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE     LONGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 

BOUND  VOLUMES   of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Mrs.  David  C.  Johnson 
Mr.  Ralph  Jonas 
Mrs.  Hans  V.  Kaltenborn 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Klinck 
Mrs.  B.  Meredith  Langstaff 
Mr.  David  H.  Lanman 
Mrs.  John  Eadie  Leech 
Mrs.  Maxwell  Lester 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lohman 
Miss  Hilda  Loines 
Mrs.  Frederick  D.  MacKay 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  McClintock 
Mrs.  James  G.  McDonald 
Mrs.  William  W.  Marshall 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Maynard,  Jr. 
fMrs.  Marion  P.  North 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg 
Mrs.  Dean  C.  Osborne 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Parsons 
Mrs.  Charles  Elwell  Perkins 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Potts 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Pratt 


Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince 
Mr.  G.  William  Rasch 
Mrs.  Roland  Rasch 
Mrs.  Frank  Reynolds 
Miss  Agnes  Ritchie 
Miss  Jessie  Righter 
Mrs.  Donald  Ross 
Mrs.  Irving  J.  Sands 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes 
Mrs.  John  D.  H.  Schulz 
Mrs.  Helen  Warren  Seeley 
Mr.  Robert  Alfred  Shaw 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Simmons 
Mrs.  William  Slater 
Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Small 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Tanner 
Mrs.  Franklin  Taylor 
Miss  Marion  J.  Terry 
Mrs.  Hollis  K.  Thayer 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer 
Mr.  Carl  H.  Tollefsen 
Mrs.  Walter  Truslow 
Dr.  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott 
*Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen 
Mrs.  James  P.  Warbasse 
Mrs.  Edwin  Carrington  Ward 
Mrs.  Clarence  Waterman 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Watton 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Wells 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey 
Mrs.  William  H.  Whitton 
Hon.  George  Albert  Wingate 
Mrs.  Maude  B.  Wood 
Mr.  R.  Huntington  Woodman 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wright 
Mr.  Edward  J.  A.  Zeiner 


•Chairman,  Brooklyn  Committee 
•♦Executive  Chairman,  Brooklyn  Committee 
*  ••Vice-Chairman,  Brooklyn  Committee 
••••Chairman  Membership  Committee  for  Brooklyn   Committee 
tChairman,  Junior  League  Committee 


Wanted:  Your  JVame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


Ktubtmg  nf  Mum    •    Iroflkljjn 


Friday  Evening,  April  5 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 


SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


PEN  SION    FUND 

CONCERT 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  21,  1940 

IN  TWO  PARTS:  4:30  and  8:00 


BACH'S 

MASS   IN    B   MINOR 

with  the  assistance  of  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

and  the 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

Soloists 

ELISABETH  SCHUMANN,  Soprano 
VIOLA  SILVA,  Contralto 

WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 

ALEXANDER  KIPNIS,  Bass 

Tickets:  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  (No  Tax) 


Aratomg  of  Mnzxt    •    Irnnkljjtt 


FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  5 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  ....  Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane   ......      Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tanglewood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Boston^  Symphony   Orchestrct^ 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Series  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieff's  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"    (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 

The  Violin  Concerto   (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 

The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third   ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 

of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 
Other    works    include    Wagner    excerpts,     Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

113  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  5 

Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio   mollo;   Allegro   con   brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con   nioto 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:    Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Ravel     Orchestral  Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever   du   Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse   Generale 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio  —  Allegro  non   troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro    molto   vivace 

IV.  Finale:    Adagio  lamentoso 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  original  manuscript  of  this  symphony  has  not  been  found,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  when  it  was  composed,  but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among 
the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  as 
early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2,  1800,  in  Vienna,  that  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance.  It  was  published  in  parts  at  the  end  of  1801.  The  full  score  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  1820. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  "for  his  own 
benefit,"  after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  sym- 
phony of  Mozart  and  airs  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  submitted  his 
popular  septet,  and  one  of  his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course, 
the  solo  part;  he  also  improvised  upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  his  newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The 
concert  was  received  with  marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
critical  approval.  Indeed  the  young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation, 
who  had  written  a  number  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartets,  and  sets  of  varia- 
tions. In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in 
two  early  cantatas  and  in  the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B-flat  and  in  C) 
which  he  had  written  a  few  years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  critic  of  the  Allgerneine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  while  commend- 
ing parts  of  the  concerto  and  the  Septet  as  a  work  of  "taste  and  feel- 
ing," felt  called  upon  to  administer  a  mild  rebuke  upon  the  young 
man  who  had  stepped  out  with  rather  too  much  temerity  and  confi- 
dence upon  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  symphony  which  Mozart  and 
Haydn  had  cultivated  in  such  careful  and  orderly  fashion.  The 
writer  admitted  in  the  symphony  "much  art,  novelty,  and  wealth  of 
ideas,"  but  added:  "Unfortunately  there  was  too  much  use  of  the 
wind  instruments,  so  that  the  music  sounded  more  as  if  written  for 
a  wind  band  than  for  an  orchestra."*  It  was  after  a  performance  in 
the  more  conservative  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  about  a  year  later  that  a 
critic  found  in  the  symphony  "a  caricature  of  Haydn  pushed  to  ab- 
surdity." Opinions  such  as  these  from  Beethoven's  contemporaries  give 


*  Professor  Tovey  agrees  with  this  criticism,  pointing  out  that  Beethoven  does  lean  upon  the 
wind  sections  in  this  symphony,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  his  considerable  experience  with 
"Harmoniemusilc"  at  that  time.  It  might  also  he  that  the  critic  was  misled  by  an  ill  balanced 
performance,   for  it  was  particularly  bad. 
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pause  to  us  of  later  days  who  are  inclined  to  accept  this  particular 
first  symphony  as  fundamentally  docile  to  the  traditions  of  the  cen- 
tury which  had  just  passed  —  bold  in  many  matters  of  detail  certainly, 
but  even  there  not  without  precedent  in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn. 

The  adverse  criticisms  rankled  the  proud  and  aspiring  Beethoven, 
who,  offering  the  symphony  to  Hofmeister,  wrote:  "As  for  the  Leip- 
zig O.  [Ochsenf],  let  them  just  go  on  talking;  they  will  never  by  their 
chatter  confer  immortality  on  anyone,  neither  can  they  take  it  away 
from  anyone  for  whom  Apollo  has  destined  it."  This  was  in  January, 
1801.  In  April  he  wrote  imperiously  to  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung:  "Advise  your  critics  to  exercise  more  care  and  good  sense  with 
regard  to  the  productions  of  young  authors,  for  many  a  one  may 
thereby  become  dispirited,  who  otherwise  might  have  risen  to  higher 
things."  Beethoven  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  praise  from  this 
journal  which  in  1805  called  this  symphony  "a  glorious  production, 
showing  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas,  used  with  perfect  con 
nection,  order,  and  lucidity."  The  satisfaction  was  sometimes  dubious, 
as  when  the  First  Symphony  was  extolled  at  the  expense  of  his 
later  ones. 

Beethoven,  anxious  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world  as  a  composer 
in  the  larger  forms,  had  at  this  time  his  first  two  piano  concertos  and 
the  symphony  to  offer  for  publication,  and  accordingly  proposed  one 
of  them,  together  with  the  septet  and  the  piano  sonata,  Op.  22,  to 
Hofmeister,  at  that  time  partnered  with  Kiihnel  in  the  house  which 
was  later  known  as  "Peters."  Hofmeister  was  then  a  Kapellmeister  in 
Leipzig,  and  Beethoven  addressed  him  as  "my  dear  brother  in  art." 
He  offered  the  brace  of  compositions  for  the  equivalent  of  $140,  of 
which  the  symphony  was  listed  at  $50.  "Perhaps  you  will  be  aston- 
ished," he  wrote,  "that  I  make  no  difference  between  a  sonata,  a  sep- 
tet and  a  symphony,  but  I  make  none  because  I  think  that  a  sym- 
phony will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  sonata,  although  it  should  surely  be 
worth  more."  Fixing  the  total  price  at  "seventy  ducats,"  he  wrote: 
"I  do  not  understand  any  other  money  than  Viennese  ducats;  how 
many  thalers  and  gulden  that  makes  is  no  affair  of  mine,  for  I  am  a 
bad  business  man  and  reckoner."  Beethoven  spoke  the  sober  truth 
about  his  abilities  as  a  business  man.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
dealings  with  publishers,  he  was  negotiating  simultaneously  with 
two  publishing  houses  in  Leipzig,  and  making  terms  for  the  Septet 
over  which  he  was  already  involved  with  Salomon  in  London. 


The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems 
to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  in- 
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troductions  of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because 
the  composer  chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead 
his  hearers  into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main 
theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its 
tonic.  With  this  polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one 
key  to  another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  con- 
trasting, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring 
into  play  the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the 
composer  begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  recalls  his 
not  too  distant  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention,  the 
development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and  charm- 
ing significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and  dis- 
tinct, speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo 
—  it  is  a  scherzo  indeed  of  doubled  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace. 
Although  the  repeats,  the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted 
mold  of  the  Haydnesque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine 
whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way 
which  disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo 
"of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  original 
thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by 
bit,  that  Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice 
of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved 
to  laughter.  The  key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the 
typical  eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more 
than  the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us 
say,  upon  a  form  which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  per- 
fect crystallization,  and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a 
new  path. 

[copyrighted] 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces   the   opening   term 
(July  8 -August  18,  1940)  of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,   Director 


"Tanglewood,"   Home  of   the   Berkshire   Symphonic   Festival 
(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  consist  of  an  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  with  an  orchestra  and  with  classes  in  conducting, 
composition,  opera  dramatics;  and  an  Academy  having  no  formal  en- 
trance requirements,  with  general  sessions  of  singing,  playing,  lectures 
and  concerts,  and  with  special  classes  in  choral  conducting  and  music 
in  the  schools.  The  chorus  of  the  Center  will  take  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival.  Enrollment  will  carry  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  Festival 
rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  nine  concerts 
(August  1-18). 

For  catalogue    (with  School  application  blank),  address 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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"DAPHNIS    ET     CHLOE"-  Ballet     in     One     Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-rlat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings. 

From  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for  Chloe. 
She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each  other's 
arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision:  the  in- 
tervention of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on  the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

[copyrighted] 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season  1939-1940 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  ol  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in 
particular  to  those  Members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear 
on  the  following  pages. 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  Towners,  N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Normand  F.  Allen  —  Hartford 
Mrs.    Copley    Amory  —  Washington,    D.C. 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  B.  Anthony  —  Providence 
Mr.  Everard  Appleton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  New 

York 
Mrs.  Rose  Askonas  —  Providence 
Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  F.  Auerbach  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Ballard  —  Hubbard 

Woods,  111. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou  —West 

Barrington,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Lucius  B.  Barbour  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Barney  —  New  York 
Miss  Mary  Barton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  T.  Belknap  Beach  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Beecher  —  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Mr.  A.  Paul  Bencks  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Eliot  S.  Benedict  —  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Henri  L.   Berger  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Berry  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Emil  L.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mr.  F.  Edward  Bosson  —  Hartford 
Miss  Frances  T.  E.  Boyd  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan   B.  Brainard  — 

Hartford 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brier  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Frederick  Brooks  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clara  W.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Clifford  A.  Brownell  —  Providence 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  A.  Bulkeley  —  Hartford 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess  —  Providence 
Mr.  Henry  Burt  —  Providence 
Miss  Julia  A.  Butler  —  West  Hartford 

Miss  Marion  L.  Butler Rockville,  Conn. 

Mrs.  William  N.  Butler  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Francis  Higginson  Cabot  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  —  Providence 
Miss  Florence  Carr  —  New  York 
Miss    Madelyn    Cassirer  —  Mount    Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  —  Providence 
Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel  —  Providence 
Miss  Helen  G.  Chase  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Manchester,  Conn. 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Church,  Jr.  —  Saylesville,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  Bronxville,  N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  S.  Cochran  —  New  York 
Estate   of   Mrs.   Edwin   Paul   Cochran  — 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  Brooklyn 
Community  School  of  Music  —  Providence 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke  —  Little  Compton,  R.I. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
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Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Cooper  — New  Britain,  Conn. 
Misses    Marie    and    Kathryn    Cox  —  Man- 
chester, Conn. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cragin  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 
Mr.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    E.    Lindsey    Cummings  — 

Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings  — 
Providence 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 
Miss  Dorothy  S.  Davis  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 
Miss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  de  Schweinitz  —  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.Y. 
Miss  Agnes  DeWolf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  DeWolf  —  Providence 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Dingman  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Miss  Naomi  Dougherty  —  Bloomfield,  N.J. 
Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  West  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Providence 
Mr.  Charles  Dreifus,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  DuBois  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  —  Glen 

Ridge,  N.J. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Eaton  —  Orange,  N.J. 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Eddy  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Seeber  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  —  Providence 
Dr.  Albert  C.  England,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Evans  —  New  York 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Windsor  Locks, 

Conn. 

Miss  C.  Emily  Fairbanks  —  Providence 
Mr.  James  H.  Fassett  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  Fellheimer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  Tarry  town,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Fuerst  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Clinton  Fuller  — 
Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Gallaudet  —Pine 
Orchard,  Conn. 
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Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cans  —  New  York 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  S.  Gilbertson  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.   Gillett  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Frederick  Huntington  Gillett  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  —Providence 
Mrs.  Richard  Rathbone  Graham  — 

Providence 
Mr.  J.  Newell  Green  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  —Providence 
Mrs.  Russell  Grinnell  —  Providence 

Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Redding,  Conn. 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Miss  Julia  Loomis  Havemeyer  —  Hartford 
Mrs.   Harold   B.   Hayden  —  Plattsburg,  N.Y. 
Mr.   Maynard  T.   Hazen  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Thomas  Pierrepont   Hazard  —  Peace 

Dale,  R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  CI i  (lord  D.  Heathcote  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hell  man  —  New  York 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Hill  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  Montclair,  N.J. 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue  —  Providence 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Hooker  —  Hartford 
Miss  Edith  M.  Howard  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Howe  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Mina  M.  Edison  Hughes  —  West 

Orange,   N.J. 
Mr.  B.  Humphrey  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  Washington,  Conn. 
Mrs.  S.  Foster  Hunt  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon  —  Little 

Compton,  R.I. 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Hyde  —  Hartford 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman  —  New  York 
Miss  Lillian  E.  Hynninen  —  West  Hartford 

Mrs.  John  A.  Ingersoll  —  West  Hartford 

Miss  Emma  Inglee  —  Brooklyn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Nye  Ingraham  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  —  Providence 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Jackson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  Harry  K.  James  —  Wakefield,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Jarcho  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  Jaretzki  —  New  York 
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Miss  Josie  Jaretzki  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jastram  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Frances  H.  Johnson  —  Hartford 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Mabel  Johnson  —  Hartford 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edouard  Jonas  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  West  Hartford 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Donald    Kaffenburgh  — 

Hartford 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik  —  Newport,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kaufmann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Mortimer  J.  Kaufmann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Keller  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Kenyon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  Summit,  N.J. 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ferdinand  F.  E.  Kopecky  —  St.  Louis 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Providence 

Mr.  Frederick  K.  Landa  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence 

Mr.  Robert  LeRoy  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Harrisville,  R.I. 

Mr.  Richard  Lewinsohn  —  Brooklyn 

Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Lincoln  —  Hartford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 

Miss  Ena  Lloyd  —  Brooklyn 

Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  —  Montclair,  N.J. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Long,  Jr.  —  Hartford 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Edward  Loomis  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 

Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 

Miss  Jane  MacMartin  —  West  Hartford 

Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  Maplewood,  N.J. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Malmstead  —  Providence 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Maltby  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.   Marshall  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  West  Hartford 
Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  I.  Harris  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  E.  K.  Mitchell,  Jr.  —  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  Chatham,  N.J. 
Mr.  John  Spofford  Morgan  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  A.  Morgan  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin  —  New  York 


Mrs.  John  V.  McAvoy  —  New  York 
Mr.  Anson  T.  McCook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Stanley  R.  McCormick  —  Chicago 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Providence 
Dr.  Christie  E.  McLeod  —  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 

Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  — 
Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 

Miss  Barbara  Nickerson —  Manchester,  Conn. 

Miss  Eleanor  Nickerson  —  Manchester,  Conn. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   John   W.   Nickerson  —  Man- 
chester, Conn. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon  —  Flushing,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 

Mr.  James  S.  North  —  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Miss  May  H.  Noyes  —  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  West  Hartford 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Eliot  G.  Parkhurst  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  —  Barrington,  R.I. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Bristol  Highlands, 

R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregor  Piatigorsky  — 

Elizabethtown,  N.Y. 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigot  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Pitney  —  Mendham,  N.J. 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edwin  Pratt  —  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Mrs.   H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  L.I.,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  —  Newport.  R.I. 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Prindiville  —  Paris,  France 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 

The  Misses  Ray  —  Brooklyn 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 

Miss  Edith  Rice  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Richards  —East 

Providence 
Miss  Louise  Rickard  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  W.  O.  J.  Roberts  —  Providence 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Roe  —  Princeton,  N.J. 
Mrs.  James  Gamble  Rogers  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Rood  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Kate  C.  Ropkins  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Russell  —  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Sawyer  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  A.  Schultz  —  West  Hartford 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mr.  Clifford  Seasongood  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  T.  Seaverns  — 

Hartford 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Mr.  C.  Russell  Sherman  —  Plainville,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sizer  —  Bethany,  Conn. 
Mr.  Francis  Louis  Slade  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  F.  Sloss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ernest  Walker  Smith  — Farmington, 

Conn. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Milton  Smith  —Pine 

Orchard,  Conn. 
Miss  Gertrude  D.  Smith  —  Farmington, 

Conn. 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mr.  W.  Prescott  Smith  —  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Hugo  C.  Soest  —  Middletown,  Conn. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Steere  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth  I.  Stearns  —  West   Hartford 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  Bronx,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Mr.  S.   M.   Stone  —  West   Hartford 
Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Straus  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  -  Short  Hills,  N.J. 
Mrs.  Sol  M.  Stroock  —  New  York 
Miss  Jeanette  Studley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Providence 

Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer  —  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  William  H.  Thornley  —  Providence 
Miss  Mabel  Thuillard  —  Jamaica,  N.Y. 


Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins  —  New  York 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  Van  DePutte  —  Greenville, 

S.C. 
Mrs.  Byron  E.  Van  Raalte  —  Cedarhurst,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Curtis  H.  Veeder  —  Hartford 
Miss  Gertrude  A.  Venner  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  J.  Warner  —Pine 

Orchard,  Conn. 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse— Apponaug,R.I. 
Mrs.  John  O.  Waterman  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Watrous — 

Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden  —  Providence 
Mis.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  —  Providence 
Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Stillman  F.  Westbrook  —  Hartford 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  —  Providence 
Miss  Mary  Pomeroy  Wheeler  —  Hartford 
Miss  Harriett  H.  White  —  Brooklyn 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  Larchmont,  N.Y. 
Mrs.   H.  A.   Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey  —  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  H.  Van  Wyck  Wickes  -  Rye,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Wilcox  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Bernard  T.  Williams  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Williams  —  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Dr.   H.  W.  Williams  -  Howard,  R.I. 
Mr.  Raymond  G.  Williams  —  Providence 
Miss  Amey  L.  Willson  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Wilson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  —  Providence 
Mr.  Israel  Witkower  —  West  Hartford 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Wulsin  —  Providence 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the 
greatest  possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object 
are  invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  Season  will 
be  gratefully  accepted  up  to  June  30,  1940,  and  may  be  made  by  check 
payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  at 
No.  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk    in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6.   1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Pauer  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cvmbals,  tarn  tarn  and  strings. 

When  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
completed  Sixth  Symphony  nine  days  before  his  death,  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer 
then  commanded  favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and 
popularity  —  though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense 
vogue  this  very  symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately 
after  his  death.  The  composer  believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  con- 
viction which  he  by  no  means  always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he 
presented  them  to  the  world  (only  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the 
adagio  lamentoso,  did  he  have  doubts).  He  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood  of  outpouring  emotion  would 
sweep  the  audience  in  its  current.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
performance,  according  to  Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste, 
"fell  rather  flat.  The  symphony  was  applauded,  and  the  composer 
recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown 
for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new  compositions.  The  symphony  produced 
nothing  approaching  that  powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made 
by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and 
later,  wherever  it  was  played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The 
Viedemosti  found  "the  thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  lead- 
ing subjects  neither  new  nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered 
Gounod  in  the  first  movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe 
Vremja  drew  this  astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is 
concerned  it  stands  far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general   acceptance  of  new  ideas 
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mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
ers? It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Two  dependable  witnesses  of  this  particular  occasion  have  diag- 
nosed the  partial  failure  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  to  reach  its  first  audi- 
ence —  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Unfortunately, 
their  conclusions  do  not  agree. 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  who  closely  understood  his  brother's  sensi- 
tive subjection  to  circumstances,  finds  that  the  performance  fell  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  and  attributes  this  to  a  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  players  at  rehearsal:  "One  thing  oppressed 
him.  At  the  rehearsals  the  Sixth  Symphony  made  no  impression  upon 
the  orchestra.  He  always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians. 
Moreover,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony  might 
suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  only  conducted  his  works  well 
when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the  players.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances 
and  a  good  balance  of  tone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  band,  seemed  to  paralyze  him;  he  lost  his  head,  went  through 
the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the  rehearsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as 
to  release  the  musicians  from  a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  con- 
ducted a  work  of  his  own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty  —  al- 
most carelessness  —  in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and  the 
whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expression.  The  Fifth 
Symphony  and  'Hamlet'  were  so  long  making  their  way  merely  be- 
cause the  composer  had  failed  to  make  them  effective." 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  performance  entirely 
adequate.  He  refuses  to  attribute  the  later  success  under  Napravnik 
entirely  to  superior  abilities.  "The  Symphony  was  played  finely  by  Na- 
pravnik, but  it  had  gone  very  well  at  the  author's  hands,  too.  The 
public  had  simply  not  fathomed  it  the  first  time,  and  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  it;  precisely  as  several  years  earlier  it  had  failed 
to  give  due  attention  to  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  imagine  that 
the  composer's  sudden  death  (which  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours)  as  well  as  stories  of  his  presentiment  of  approaching  death 
(to  which  mankind  is  so  prone)  and,  further,  the  propensity  toward 
discovering  a  connection  between  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  Symphony's 
last  movement  and  such  a  presentiment,  —  all  these  now  focussed  the 
public's  attention  and  sympathies  on  this  work,  and  the  spendid  com- 
position soon  became  famed  and  even  modish." 
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Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 


Just  published!  By  the  program  annotator  of 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Clara  Schumann 


A  ROMANTIC  BIOGRAPHY 

By  John  N.  Burk 


She  was  music's  most  amazing 
woman  .  .  .  wife  to  Robert  Schu- 
mann, inspiration  to  Brahms,  dom- 
inant figure  of  the  concert  stage  for 
seventy  years!  Now  the  whole  story 
of  her  life  is  told  —  with  the  full  facts 
about  her  courtship  and  marriage  to 
Schumann  and  her  forty-year  rela- 
tionship with  Brahms  —  one  of  the 
most  affecting  and  profoundly  mov- 
ing love  stories  ever  told.  Illustrated, 
$3.00  at  bookstores;  or  mail  coupon 
at  right. 
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Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
ist,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  "  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  'Pathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  usually  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 


*  What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him. 
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SIXTIETH       SEASON,       1940-1941 
FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

On  the  evenings  of 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  22 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY   10 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13 

FRIDAY,  MARCH   14 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  4 

AUSPICES 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  and  a  Brooklyn  Committee 
Renewals  of  subscription  for  the  1940-41  series  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
may  now  be  made.  New  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  order  of  receipt  of  appli- 
cation. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  A  seating  plan  and  order  blank  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

Telephone:   STerling  3-6700 
Address:  Academy  of  Music,  30  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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The  Symphony  was  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  first  per- 
formance simply  by  its  number.  But  the  next  day,  Modeste  found  his 
brother  at  the  tea  table  holding  the  score  and  pondering  a  title,  for  he 
was  to  send  it  to  his  publisher  that  day.  He  wished  something  more 
than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like  "Programme  Symphony."  "What  does 
Programme  Symphony  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?" 
Modeste  suggested  "Tragic,"  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I 
left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought  — 
'Pathetic.'  I  went  back  to  the  room,  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Spendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pa- 
thetic"!' and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  re- 
main." Still,  Tchaikovsky  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  name  "Pathetique,"  for  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson 
with  directions  about  the  dedication  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidov, 
and  gave  the  symphony  no  other  identification  than  "No.  6."  He 
added:  "I  hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souffrance  incon- 
nue/  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope'  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 

The  music  as  self-sufficient,  and  without  biographical  implications, 
is  interestingly  described  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey:  "It  is  not  for 
merely  sentimental  or  biographical  reasons  that  Tchaikovsky's  sixth 
and  last  Symphony  has  become  the  most  famous  of  all  his  works.  No- 
where else  has  he  concentrated  so  great  a  variety  of  music  within  so 
effective  a  scheme:  and  the  slow  finale,  with  its  complete  simplicity  of 
despair,  is  a  stroke  of  genius  which  solves  all  the  artistic  problems  that 
have  proved  most  baffling  to  symphonic  writers  since  Beethoven.  The 
whole  work  carries  conviction  without  the  slightest  sense  of  effort;  and 
its  most  celebrated  features,  such  as  the  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
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LIST   OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1939-1940 


Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

III     February  15 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21  V     April  5 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

IV     March  15 

John  Alden  Carpenter.  .  .  ."Skyscrapers,"  A  Ballet  of  American  Life 

Soprano:  Dorothy  Maynor         I     November  24 
Tenor:  Leonard  Franklin 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  stage  music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80       II     January  12 

Arthur  Foote Suite  in  E  major  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  63 

I     November  24 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor         I     November  24 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  D  minor, 

Op.  6,  No.   10  III     February  15 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill Violin  Concerto,  Op.  38 

Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt  I     November  24 

Mozart Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

II     January  12 
Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34    (Koechel  No.  338) 

IV     March  15 

Prokofieff Classical  Symphony,   Op.  25         II     January  12 

Ravel.  .  .Orchestral  Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite) 

V  April  5 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38 

II     January   12 

Sibelius "Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  26 

II     January   12 
Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  III     February  15 

"En  Saga,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  9  III     February  15 

Stravinsky Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

Soloist:  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  IV     March  15 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

V  April  5 

Tauno  Hannikainen  conducted  the  concert  of  February  15. 
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ment,  are  thrown  into  their  right  relief  by  developments  far  more 
powerful,  terse,  and  highly  organized  than  Tchaikovsky  has  achieved 
in  any  other  work.  The  extreme  squareness  and  simplicity  of  the  phras- 
ing throughout  the  whole  symphony  is  almost  a  source  of  power  in  it- 
self. All  Tchaikovsky's  music  is  dramatic;  and  the  Pathetic  Symphony 
is  the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  works.  Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  investigating  it  from  a  biographical  point  of  view:  there  are  no  ob- 
scurities in  the  music  either  as  musical  forms  or  as  emotional  contrasts; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Tchaikov- 
sky attached  special  importance  to  the  work. 

[copyrighted] 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LONGY    OF  mZc  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MME.  BERTA  JAHN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE     LON6Y     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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1939-40 
BROOKLYN   COMMITTEE 

FOR 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchesfra  Concerts 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 


Dr.  Joseph  Dana  Allen 
Mr.  Juan  A.  Almirall 
Mr.  John  Anderson 
Mrs.  Ernest  Ash 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Babbott 
Miss  Phyllis  Barnes 
Mrs.  John  L.  Bauer 
Hon.  William  R.  Bayes 
Mr.  and 

*•*     Mrs.  Edward  C.  Blum 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Blum 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Brown 
Mrs.  Glentworth  Reeve  Butler 
Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Cahill 
Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll 
Mrs.  Oliver  G.  Carter 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Casey 
Mrs.  I.  Sherwood  Coffin 
Mrs.  Ellwood  Colahan 
Mrs.  Gordon  Weir  Colton 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Crittenden 
Mrs.  Russell  V.  Cruikshank 

•*Mrs.  Henry  J.  Davenport 
Mrs.  Mary  Childs  Draper 
Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier 
Mrs.  Francis  L.  Durk 
Mrs.  Guy  Du  Val 
Mrs.  Merrill  N.  Foote 
Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Franklin 
Mr.  and 

Mrs.  George  H.  Gartlan 
Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Garvin 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Gay 
Mrs.  Emil  Goetsch 
Miss  Louise  Goetze 
Miss  Theodora  Goldsmith 

►••Mrs.  William  H.  Good 

•••Mrs.  M.  Preston  Goodfellow 


Mrs.  William  B.  Greenman 
Mrs.  J.  Morton  Halstead 
Mrs.  William  Peter  Hamilton 
Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Walter  Hammitt 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock 
Mrs.  Donald  Havens 
Mrs.  James  M.  Hills 
Mrs.  Russell  S.  Hume 
Mrs.  O.  Paul  Humpstone 
Mr.  William  T.  Hunter 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham 
Mrs.  Robert  Franklin  Ives 
Mrs.  Charles  Jaffa 
Dr.  William  A.  Jewett 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Johanns 
Mrs.  David  C.  Johnson 
Mr.  Ralph  Jonas 
Mrs.  Hans  V.  Kaltenborn 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Klinck 
Mrs.  B.  Meredith  Langstaff 
Mr.  David  H.  Lanman 
Mrs.  John  Eadie  Leech 
Mrs.  Maxwell  Lester 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lohman 
Miss  Hilda  Loines 
Mrs.  Frederick  D.  MacKay 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  McClintock 
Mrs.  James  G.  McDonald 
Mrs.  William  W.  Marshall 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Maynard,  Jr. 
fMrs.  Marion  P.  North 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg 
Mrs.  Dean  C.  Osborne 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Parsons 
Mrs.  Charles  Elwell  Perkins 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Potts 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Pratt 


Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince 
Mr.  G.  William  Rasch 
Mrs.  Roland  Rasch 
Mrs.  Frank  Reynolds 
Miss  Agnes  Ritchie 
Miss  Jessie  H.  Righter 
Mrs.  Donald  Ross 
Mrs.  Irving  J.  Sands 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes 
Mrs.  John  D.  H.  Schulz 
Mrs.  Helen  Warren  Seeley 
Mr.  Robert  Alfred  Shaw 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Simmons 
Mrs.  William  Slater 
Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Small 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Tanner 
Mrs.  Franklin  Taylor 
Miss  Marion  J.  Terry 
Mrs.  Hollis  K.  Thayer 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer 
Mr.  Carl  H.  Tollefsen 
Mrs.  Walter  Truslow 
•Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen 
Mrs.  James  P.  Warbasse 
Mrs.  Edwin  Carrington  Ward 
Mrs.  Clarence  Waterman 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Watton 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Wells 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey 
Mrs.  William  H.  Whitton 
Hon.  George  Albert  Wingate 
Mrs.  Maude  B.  Wood 
Mr.  R.  Huntington  Woodman 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wright 
Mr.  Edward  J.  A.  Zeiner 


•Chairman,  Brooklyn  Committee 
••Executive  Chairman,  Brooklyn  Committee 
•••Vice-Chairman,  Brooklyn  Committee 
••••Chairman  Membership  Committee  for  Brooklyn  Committee 
tChairman,  Junior  League  Committee 


Wanted:  YourlVame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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Thursday  Evening,  October  19 
at  8  o'clock 


DAY    OF    .11  It  I  l  i:  i: 

This  week  at  Symphony  Hall  there  has  been  a  striking  event, 
two  programs  of  major  works  by  American  composers.  Both 
concerts  were  free  to  the  public.  The  audiences  were  a  pic- 
turesque composite  of  our  population;  their  attention  was  rapt, 
their  appreciation  intelligent,   their  applause  eager. 

Music  is  not  music  until  it  sounds.  The  way  to  set  Americans 
composing  is  to  play  their  pieces.  In  the  land  of  his  adoption 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  who  believes  passionately  in  the  future  of 
American  music,  has  made  himself  godfather  to  a  native  art, 
and  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his  conductorship  he  has  played  120 
works  by  forty-six  American  composers.  These  have  ranged  from 
the  classic  and  romantic  styles  of  men  like  Foote  and  Chadwick, 
born  in  the  1850s,  to  extravagantly  modernistic  works  of  young 
men  now  in  their  twenties  or  thirties.  These  young  fellows  are 
grateful  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  for  the  hearings  that  have 
been  given  them.  One  has  testified  that  it  was  the  ringing  per- 
formance of  his  First  Symphony  here  which  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  compose  his  Third,  which  was  played  superbly  yes- 
terday afternoon.  And  night  before  last,  at  a  tableful  of  these 
native  composers,  who  sat  them  down  to  a  sort  of  Moravian 
love-feast  —  wax  lights,  flowers,  food,  coffee  and  all  —  the  wonder 
was  voiced  that  in  this  conservative  city,  where  tradition  is 
stronger  than  almost  anywhere  else  in  America,  the  first  classic 
orchestra  of  the  land  should  have  been  the  one  most  hospitable 
to  their  daring  experimentations  in  symphonic  form.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  we  are  believers  in  free  speech,  whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  the  speech  thus  freed.  The  freedom  is  more 
vital  than  the  speech. 

In  whatsoever  land  or  time,  if  first-rate  work  is  to  be  achieved 
in  an  art  there  should  be  access  to  some  art-form  in  its  very 
finest  flower.  It  is  thus  that  standards  of  excellence  are  set.  In 
the  Boston  of  today  the  Symphony  Orchestra  is  such  a  pace- 
maker. It  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  its  kind  is  the  supreme  art 
of  our  modern  world.  That  is,  we  have  at  our  doors  one  of  the 
finest  —  if  not  the  finest  —  musical  instrument  in  existence.  Like 
an  electric  shock  it  energizes  all  who  touch  it.  It  shames  medi- 
ocrity out  of  countenance,  it  advertises  to  the  world  that  the 
Boston  of  song  and  story,  the  old  cultural  capital,  the  academy 
of  the  arts,  still  lives  and  flourishes.  We  Bostonians  are  actually 
as  Florentines  of  the  15th  century  dwelling  at  elbows  with  liv- 
ing masterpieces  fresh  from  brush  and  chisel. 

"It    may    be    now    that    the    kingdom's    coming 
"In  the  Day  of  Jubilee." 

—  Editorial  in  The  Boston  Globe,  October  7,  1939. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

RICHARD  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  October  19 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane  .  .:  .  .  .  President 
Henry  B.  Sawyer  ....  Vice-President 
ERNEST  B.   Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,    Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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THE    SOCIETY    OF  FRIENDS    of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  following  editorial  was  published  in  the  Boston  Herald  on 
October  6th,   1939: 

"The  audience  which  assembled  Wednesday  night  in 
Symphony  hall  to  hear  Dr.  Koussevitzky  lead  his  orches- 
tra in  a  concert  of  American  music  was  quite  as  distinctive 
as  the  program.  It  apparently  arrived  lor  the  most  part 
on  foot,  or  parked  the  family  car  around  the  corner,  for 
the  policemen  who  usually  guide  a  stream  of  limousines 
and  taxicabs  to  the  door  had  little  to  do.  Only  a  few 
persons  braved  evening  dress,  although  the  orchestra,  as 
usual,  wore  white  tie  and  tails.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
a  proletarian  gathering,  and  Beacon  Hill  and  Chestnut 
Hill  were  in  evidence  as  well  as  the  North  End  and 
Roxbury,  and  the  broad  'a'   predominated. 

"It  was  a  cross-section  of  the  community,  mostly  people 
of  small  incomes,  probably  some  with  no  incomes  at 
all,  and  a  few  with  very  large  ones,  but  all  having  in 
common  a  reverence  for  fine  music.  Here  were  men  and 
women  whose  lives  correspond  very  closely  with  those 
of  the  composers  whose  works  they  heard  played  — men 
who,  according  to  the  program,  were  born  in  Salem,  in 
Somerville,  in  New  York,  in  Park  Ridge.  111.,  and  Wahoo, 
Neb.  Here  were  Americans,  some  descended  from  earl) 
New  England  settlers,  others  no  don  hi  with  their  first 
citizenship  papers,  listening  to  music  which,  in  its  stimu- 
lating variety  of  manner  and  mood,  was  just  as  typically 
American.  Rarely  does  a  concert  hall  in  the  United 
States  produce  such  an  atmosphere  of  kinship. 

"The  trustees  could  not  have  hit  on  a  happier  way  to 
open  the  Orchestra's  fifty-ninth  season.  Wednesday 
night's  and  this  afternoon's  free  concerts  are  reaching  a 
public  which  the  regular  concerts,  for  obvious  reasons, 
cannot.  Certainly  if  it  is  important  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can composers,  it  is  equally  wise  to  broaden  and  deepen 
the  range  of  American  affection  for  music.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  never  seemed  closer  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  it  is  a  precious  part  than  on  Wednes- 
day night." 

Such  appreciative  comment  brings  added  pride  to  the  Members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Orchestra,  whose  contributions 
each  year  make  possible  this  great  service  to  the  Community. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  October  19 


Programme 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  55,  "Eroica" 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia    funebre:    Adagio    assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:    Allegro 


INTERMISSION 

DTndy Symphonic  Variations,  "Istar,"  Op.  42 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  l'aube   a   midi   sur   la   mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  Vent  et  de  la  Mer 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   i6(?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March   26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1 802-1 8o4,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,   two   trumpets,   timpani   and   strings. 

"  T  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my 
A  works  up  to  the  present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new 
road."  This  was  the  critical  year  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament,  the 
year  also  when  the  composer  threw  off  the  mood  of  tragic  despair  into 
which  the  full  realization  of  his  deafness  had  thrown  him,  and  seized 
upon  the  mighty  musical  project  of  the  "Eroica"  Symphony.*  Con- 
templating the  harmless  docilities  of  the  First  and  Second  Symphonies, 
one  looks  in  vain  through  all  of  music  for  a  "new  road,"  taken  so  read- 
ily, with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring,"  following 
"Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  assertions 
of  will-power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination,  of  accu- 
mulated force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations  often  came 
with  inexplicable  suddenness.  Having  completed  his  Second  Symphony 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  simply  turned  his  back 
upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  As  his  notebooks 
show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  onslaught,  expanding 
the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet  preserving  its  bal- 
ance and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement  but  the  scherzo 
were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven  seems  to  have 
been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  workmanship  in 
detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803  at  Baden 
and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy  in  its 
finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring  of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 


*There  are  indications  that  the  Eroica  was  a  veritable  "rebound"  from  the  Heiligenstadt 
Will.  This  document  is  signed  October  10.  Nottebohm  attributes  the  early  sketches  of  the 
symphony  to  October.  Ries  says  that  Beethoven  began  the  Eroica  at  Heiligenstadt,  and  we 
know  that  he  was  back  in  Vienna  in  November. 
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fusion,  which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard  of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte/' Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score." 'f  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man,"  and  dedicated  To 
His  Serene  Highness,  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz. 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  consideration  of  the  "Eroica"  Sym- 
phony   in    two    books    on    Beethoven    by    two    eminent    authorities: 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hoiir  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough!"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 

t  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 
1820. 
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Romain  Rolland  ("Beethoven  the  Creator")*  and  Ernest  Newman 
("The  Unconscious  Beethoven"). t  Generally  speaking,  one  could 
hardly  find  two  more  entirely  opposite  ways  of  approach  than 
that  of  the  idealistic  Frenchman  who  deliberately  reads  Beethoven's 
life  and  character  in  the  noble  terms  of  his  music,  and  the  inexorable, 
truth-tracking  Englishman,  the  destroyer  of  romantic  pedestals,  who 
divides  the  composer  into  two  parts:  "the  man"  and  "the  artist"  —  to 
the  detriment  of  the  former.  But  when  confronted  with  the  music  it- 
self, the  two  critics,  drawn  by  their  profound  knowledge  and  common 
understanding,  see  curiously  eye  to  eye.  Newman  translated  Rolland's 
book  of  1928  in  the  following  year.  Newman's  "Essay  in  Psychology," 
as  he  sub-titled  it,  was  published  in  1927,  and  reprinted  in  1929.  It 
is  probably  legitimate  to  regard  their  similar  conclusions  as  arrived  at 
independently  by  two  clear-visioned  and  decidedly  independent 
musicians. 

Armed  with  the  psychological  insight  of  their  day,  the  two  investiga- 
tors have  attempted  to  fix  the  "Eroica"  as  a  creative  act,  boldy  in- 
vading the  sanctum  where  the  miracle  was  wrought,  and  with  score 
and  sketches  as  their  evidence,  following  the  gradual  or  sudden  defini- 
tion of  the  themes,  the  progress  of  the  whole,  step  by  step.  In  trying  to 
read  the  impulses  of  Beethoven,  they  have  been  wise  enough  not  to 
confuse  themselves,  as  their  forebears  have  done  with  Tunic  specula- 
tion as  to  what  part  Napoleon,  Bernadotte,  Plato,  or  Republicanism 
may  have  played  in  the  process.  Both  perceive  that  part  not  to  have 
been  nearly  so  important  as  has  always  been  supposed. 

"No  one  who  understands  Beethoven,"  says  Newman,  "can  doubt 
that  at  the  back  of  the  notes  is  a  train  of  thought  that  remotely  corre- 
sponds to  what  we  can  call  by  the  crude  name  of  a  'poetic  idea.'  The 
work  is  'absolute'  music  in  that  its  logic  is  that  of  the  musical  faculty 
per  se  functioning  at  its  finest;  yet  assuredly  all  these  affirmations,  and 
doubts  and  reservations,  and  bursts  of  temper  and  convulsive  gestures, 
and  sudden  transitions  to  softer  moods  are  the  outcome  of  a  train  of 
thought  that  ran  within  the  musical  one,  as  a  nerve  runs  in  its  sheath." 

Having  thus  thrown  off  the  burden  of  explaining  the  "poetic  idea," 
Newman  is  free  to  examine  the  functioning  of  the  "musical  faculty 
per  se"  which  he  does  at  length.  Rolland  feels  equally  free  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  intervening  shadow  of  Napoleon: 

"Let  us  brush  from  our  path,  first  of  all,  the  too  simple  anthropo- 
morphic explanation  that  builds  on  the  title  —  'Bonaparte'  —  that 
Beethoven  wrote  first  of  all  on  the  title  page  and  then  tore  out.  In  a 
mind  like  that  of  Beethoven,  wholly  absorbed  in  itself,  its  passions, 

*  Harper    and    Bros, 
f  Alfred   A.    Knopf. 
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its  combats,  and  its  God,  the  external  world  counts  merely  as  a  re- 
flection, an  echo,  a  symbol  of  the  interior  drama.  Moreover,  Beethoven 
is  incapable  of  seeing  the  life  of  other  beings  as  it  is:  his  own  is  too 
vast;  for  him  it  is  the  measure  of  everything;  he  projects  it  into  every- 
thing." ...  If  then  Napoleon  has  come  into  Beethoven's  mind  it  is 
after  the  act,  when  he  searches,  in  the  circle  of  the  living  men  about 
him,  as  in  a  mirror,  for  a  face  that  shall  give  back  to  his  solitude  the 
image  of  his  own  omnipresent  self.  But  the  first  gesture  of  the  sup- 
posed model  suffices  to  destroy  the  illusion  violently:  and  the  out- 
raged Beethoven  tears  out  the  name  of  Bonaparte. 

Rolland,  by  his  very  nature,  is  committed  to  an  imaginative  interpre- 
tation of  the  "Eroica,"  but  he  differs  here  from  Newman  mainly  in  a 
greater  freedom  of  imagery.  To  Rolland,  the  "Eroica"  is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  "June  prime"  and  plenitude  of  the  growing  Bee- 
thoven —  that  rare  moment  in  the  life  of  a  great  artist  when  "out  of 
the  furnace  of  Being  is  projected  the  flood  of  the  God,  the  unknown 
Self." 

"In  the  earliest  pages  [of  the  Sketch-Book]  appear  tentative  sketches 
for  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  movements  of  the  Eroica;  then  come 
four  long  sketches,  each  of  them  with  variants,  for  the  first  section 
of  the  first  movement;  then  a  number  of  short  sketches  —  and  all  the 
rest  follows.  The  brain  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  interior  vision; 
Beethoven  never  pauses  now  till  the  work  is  finished.  But  what  ham- 
mering on  the  anvil,  and  what  a  shower  of  sparks!"  The  writer  shows 
how  in  the  first  movement  the  general  contours,  the  "melodic  peaks, 
the  succession  of  lights  and  shades,  the  sequence  of  the  modulations" 
took  form  in  the  mind  of  the  creator,  and  conditioned  the  shaping 
of  his  themes.  Keeping  the  metaphor  of  the  forger,  Rolland  traces 
the  shaping  of  the  symphony  step  by  step.  For  example  the  rhythmic 
theme  in  sixteenth  notes  in  the  first  movement  which,  "with  a  rhythm 
like  a  cavalcade,  comes  into  full  being  from  the  first  and  remains  fixed 
in  all  the  sketches." 

As  for  the  Finale,  Rolland  speaks  particularly  of  the  bass  theme  of 
four  notes  upon  which  it  is  built: 

"This  motive  actually  comes  from  three  earlier  works,  in  the  course 
of  which  Beethoven  had  had  time  to  discover  its  real  character.  And 
the  very  gradation  of  the  three  works  shows  us  that  at  first  this  char- 
acter was  not  recognised  by  Beethoven. 

"Begun  as  a  simple  dance  and  brilliant  contradance  in  the  ballet 
Prometheus  (March  1801),  99  —  taken  up  again  as  a  contradance  at 
the  end  of  1801  —  then  in  the  Variations,  Op.  35  (spring  of  1802),  it 
was  still,  at  the  time  when  the  Eroica  was  being  written,  regarded  by 
Beethoven  as  a  motive  for  regular  variations  of  the  usual  classical  kind; 
no  doubt  when  he  began  this  salon  work  he  had  in  view,  as  in  Prome- 
theus, a  sort  of  final  gallop.  But  as  he  proceeds  to  manipulate  his 
theme,  throwing  all  sorts  of  lights  and  shadows  on  it,  he  comes  upon 
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several  of  its  hidden  souls,  —  the  elegiac,  the  funereal,  the  heroic.  When 
he  comes  to  the  largo  of  the  15th  variation  he  sketches,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  a  big  epic-dramatic  scene.  In  the  coda  the  death  of  the  hero 
is  already  announced:  an  ending  on  the  ordinary  lines  is  impossible! 
The  finale  is  a  fugue  with  a  suggestion  of  combat  about  it;  the  germ  of 
the  symphony  is  there.  Having  arrived  at  his  goal,  Beethoven  returns 
on  his  steps;  and  now  he  recognises  the  true  nature  of  the  theme  with 
which  he  had  been  playing,  —  those  four  mighty  pillars!  And  the  great 
builder  sees  the  vast  spaces  he  can  cover  with  it.  Then  he  takes  it  up 
again  as  the  base  for  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony,  in  which  the 
variations  expand  to  epic  proportions;  the  contrapuntal  treatment 
weaves  it  into  a  cluster  of  colossal  ogival  mouldings."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Newman  progresses,  in  more  cool  and  factual  words,  to  a  very 
similar  result.  Of  the  Eroica  sketches,  he  says: 

"Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  do  we  get  that  curious  feeling  that 
in  his  greatest  works  Beethoven  was  'possessed'  —  the  mere  human  in- 
strument through  which  a  vast  musical  design  realized  itself  in  all  its 
marvellous  logic.  As  we  study  this  Sketch  Book  we  have  the  conviction 
that  his  mind  did  not  proceed  from  the  particular  to  the  whole,  but 
began,  in  some  curious  way,  with  the  whole  and  then  worked  back  to 
the  particular.  Apparently,  here  and  elsewhere,  he  is  anxiously  seeking 
for  the  themes  upon  which  to  begin  to  construct  a  movement;  and 
every  one  has  heard  of  the  many  changes  through  which  a  theme  would 
go  in  the  sketch  books  before  Beethoven  hit  upon  the  final  acceptable 
form  of  it.  But  to  assume  that  it  was  out  of  the  themes  that  the  move- 
ment grew  is  probably  to  see  the  process  from  the  wrong  end.  From  the 
Sketch  Books,  we  get  the  impression  that  in  some  queer  subconscious 
way  the  movement  possessed  him  as  a  whole  before  he  began  to  think 
out  the  details;  and  the  long  and  painful  search  for  the  themes  was 
simply  an  effort,  not  to  find  workable  atoms  out  of  which  he  could 
construct  a  musical  edifice  according  to  the  conventions  of  symphonic 
form,  but  to  reduce  an  already  existing  nebula,  in  which  that  edifice 
was  implicit,  to  the  atom,  and  then,  by  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
these  atoms,  to  make  the  implicit  explicit.  This  was  not  Mozart's  way. 
With  Mozart  the  themes  are  the  first  things  to  be  thought  of:  the 
composer  invents  these  for  their  own  sake,  and  then  manipulates  them 
according  partly  to  his  fancy,  partly  to  rule.  With  Beethoven  we  feel 
that  the  music  has  gone  through  the  reverse  process,  that  the  themes 
are  not  the  generators  of  the  mass  of  the  music,  but  are  themselves 
rather  the  condensation  of  this.  One  is  reminded  of  Pascal's  profound 
saying,  'You  would  not  have  sought  me  unless  you  had  already  found 
me.'  " 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONIC  VARIATIONS,   "ISTAR,"   Op.  42 

By  Vincent  dTndy 
Born  at  Paris  on  March  27,  1851;  died  there  December  2,  1931 


The  "Istar"  Variations  were  first  performed  January  10,  1897,  at  two  concerts: 
one  in  Brussels  led  by  Eugene  Ysaye,  the  other  in  Amsterdam,  led  by  Willem 
Mengelberg.  There  was  a  performance  in  Chicago  under  Theodore  Thomas,  April 
23,  1898.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  work  in  Boston  at  a  concert  by  this 
orchestra,  February  18,  1899.  Subsequent  performances  at  these  concerts  were  given 
April  13,  1901,  December  2,  1905  (Vincent  d'Indy  guest  conductor),  November  4, 
1912,  April  30,  1920,  December  11,  1931  (the  week  following  the  composer's  death), 
March  29,  1934,  April  23,  1937. 

The  Variations  are  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  dedication  is  to  the  Orchestral  Society  of  the  Ysaye  concerts. 

THE  "Istar"  Variations  are  in  effect  a  tone  poem,  although  based 
upon  the  variation  form  in  a  sort  of  reversed  order.  The  theme 
itself  does  not  appear  complete  and  unadorned  until  the  last  variation 
has  been  heard.  The  seven  variations  proceed  from  the  point  of  com- 
plex ornamentation  to  the  final  stage  of  bare  thematic  simplicity.  The 
music  thus  bears  a  formal  analogy  to  the  tale  of  a  Babylonian  poem, 
"Ishtar's  Descent  into  Hades,"  which  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the 
library  of  Sardanapalus.  Ishtar,  the  daughter  of  the  Moon-god,  passes 
seven  gates  in  her  journey  to  the  "Land  of  No-Return."  At  each  gate 
the  porter  strips  her  of  some  jewelled  decoration,  until  at  last  she  is 
brought  naked  before  Allatu,  the  queen  of  the  nether  regions.  The 
world,  deprived  of  the  deity  whom  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
worshipped  as  the  personification  of  fertility  (both  of  the  earth  and 
of  human  and  animal  life),  at  once  began  to  languish.  Sprinkled  with 
the  waters  of  life  by  Queen  Allatu,  Ishtar  proceeded  upwards  once 
more  through  the  seven  gates,  her  ornaments  being  restored  to  her, 
to  the  light  of  day. 

The  following  poem,  translated  from  the  French  version  of  the 
original  Babylonian,  is  published  in  the  score  (the  last  lines  in  prose 
were  added  by  the  French  translator): 

Toward  the  immutable  land  Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,  directed  her  steps,  toward 
the  abode  of  the  dead,  toward  the  seven-gated  abode  where  He  entered,  toward 
the  abode  whence  none  may  return. 


At  the  first  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;   he   took  the  high   tiara   from   her 
head. 
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At  the  second  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  pendants  from  her 

ears. 

At  the  third  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  precious  stones  that 
adorn  her  neck. 

At  the  fourth  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  jewels  that  adorn 
her  breast. 

At  the  fifth  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  girdle  that  clasps  her 
waist. 

At  the  sixth  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  rings  from  her  feet, 
the  rings  from  her  hands. 

At  the  seventh  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  off  the  last  veil  that 
covers   her  body. 


Istar  daughter  of  Sin,  has  entered  the  immutable  land,  she  has  taken  the  Waters 
of  Life.  She  gave  the  sublime  Waters,  and  thus,  before  all,  has  delivered  the  Son 
of  Life,  her  young  lover. 

—Epic  of  Izdubar    (6th  song). 

Philip  Hale  has  told  the  following  exceedingly  apt  anecdote  about 
d'Indy  and  his  score: 

"M.  Lambinet,  a  professor  at  a  Bordeaux  public  school,  chose  in 
1905  the  text  'Pro  Musica'  for  his  prize-day  speech.  He  told  the  boys 
that  the  first  thing  the  study  of  music  would  teach  them  would  be 
logic.  In  symphonic  development  logic  plays  as  great  a  part  as  senti- 
ment. The  theme  is  a  species  of  axiom,  full  of  musical  truth,  whence 
proceed  deductions.  The  musician  deals  with  sounds  as  the  geometri- 
cian with  lines  and  the  dialectician  with  arguments.  The  master  went 
on  to  remark:  'A  great  modern  composer,  M.  Vincent  d'Indy,  has  re- 
versed the  customary  process  in  his  symphonic  poem  "Istar."  He  by 
degrees  unfolds  from  initial  complexity  the  simple  idea  which  was 
wrapped  up  therein,  and  appears  only  at  the  close,  like  Isis  unveiled, 
like  a  scientific  law  discovered  and  formulated.'  The  speaker  found 
this  happy  definition  for  such  a  musical  work  —  'an  inductive  sym- 
phony.' " 

[copyrighted] 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three   Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor  (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States).  It  was  re- 
peated at  the  concerts  of  April  20,  1907,  March  1,  1913,  December  18,  1915,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1917,  January  14,  1921,  November  21,  1924,  April  27,  1928,  October  11, 
1929,  October  24,  1930,  March  9,  1934,  January  24,  1936,  October  g,  1936,  April 
29,  1938. 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets- a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta), 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires";  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  V agues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 


*This   draft,   dated   "Sunday,   March   5   at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"   is  in  present  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lives,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 


When  it  was  first  heard,  "La  Mer"  met  with  a  mixed  reception. 
Leon  Vallas  (in  his  "Claude  Debussy")  carefully  examines  the  early 
critical  opinions  of  the  work,  and  notes  that  many  of  his  admirers 
were  disappointed  not  to  hear  more  of  the  Debussy  to  which  they  had 
become  accustomed.  What  they  did  not  take  into  account  was  that 
Debussy,  "who  was  always  obsessed  by  a  constant  desire  to  renew  his 
art,  had  been  at  pains  to  write  an  entirely  new  type  of  composition. 
.  .  .  Possibly,  too,  the  carefully  studied  but  very  vigorous  interpretation 
of  the  work  which  Camille  Chevillard  had  given  at  the  Concerts 
Lamoureux  was  not  suited  to  this  type  of  music,  which  the  spirited 
conductor  did  not  appreciate  in  the  least."  The  performances  under 
Debussy  himself  at  the  Concerts  Colonne,  January  19  and  26,  1908, 
were  taken  at  least  as  authoritative,  but  opinion  was  sharply  divided, 
both  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  piece  and  the  composer's  abilities  as  a 
conductor.  "On  the  19th  of  January,  the  battle  between  the  composer's 
partisans  and  enemies  was  particularly  lively  —  cries  of  bravo  were 
mingled  with  hisses  and  abuse.  At  the  conclusion  of  'La  Mer*  the 
commotion  lasted  ten  minutes;  and  during  the  ensuing  performance 
of  Bach's  Chaconne  by  Jacques  Thibaud,  the  disturbance  began  again, 
and  there  was  such  a  din  that  the  violinist  was  obliged  to  stop  play- 
ing." The  success  of  "La  Mer"  in  London  on  February  1,  again  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  was  very  considerable,  and  without  any 
audible  dissenting  voice. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
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to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  commands  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 
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at  8  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 


BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

vondrak,  a 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 
valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 

gebhardt,  w. 
Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


ELCUS,  G. 
GUNDERSEN,  R. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 


Personnel 

Violins 

lauga,  N. 

KASSMAN,  n. 


SAUVLET,  H. 
CHERKASSKY,  P. 


I  EDOROVSKY,  P. 
LEVEEN,  P. 

BEALE,  M. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

MESSINA,  S. 
SEINIGER,  S. 


Violas 


BERNARD,  A. 

VAN  WYNBERGI  N ,  C. 


RESNIKOFF,  V. 
EISLER,  D. 

TAPLEY,  R. 
KRIPS,  A. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

I  II  DEER,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 


(.ROVER,  EI. 
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STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
ZEISE,  K. 


*  On  leave. 


DUERESNE,  G. 
JUHT,  L. 

Oboes 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 
zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 

Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


Basses 
greenberg,  h.         girard,  h. 
frankel,  i.  prose,  p. 

Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 

MAZZEO,  R. 

Trumpets 
mager,  G. 

LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 
szulc,  R. 

POLSTER,  M. 


fabrizio,  e. 
marjollet,  l. 
zimbler,  j. 

barwicki,  j. 

Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

PILLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 
lilleback,  \v. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  l. 
ARCIERI,  E. 


Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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efore  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  "the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  of 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  Europe  and  Asia  asunder  are 
the  latest  tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  bond  of  unity  should  be  pre- 
served. The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
counts  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may 
to  the  continuance  of  this  unifying  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  privilege,  moreover,  in  which 
every  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  may  share. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  16 


Programme 

Arthur  Foote Suite  in  E  major  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  63 

I.     Prelude 
II.     Pizzicato  and  Adagietto 
III.     Fugue 

Hili Concerto  for  Violin,   Op.  38 

I.     Allegro  giocoso 
II.     Lento  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Allegro  moderato;  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andante  lamentardo 

II.  Andante  tranquillo 

III.  Tempo  scherzando 

IV.  Largamente  e  pesante 


SOLOIST 
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SUITE,  E  MAJOR,  Op.  63,  for  String  Orchestra 

By  Arthur  Foote 

Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  5,  1853;  died  in  Boston,  April  8,  1937 


This  Suite  was  composed  in  1907,  but  with  a  different  second  movement  —  the 
"Pizzicato"  having  been  added  in  1908.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Max  Fiedler  conducting,  on  April  16,  1909.  The  work 
was  published  in  that  year  with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Fiedler. 

Arthur  Foote  is  numbered  among  the  New  England  composers  who 
ijl  took  their  first  musical  instruction  under  John  Knowles  Paine 
at  Harvard  College.  After  graduation  he  studied  organ  and  piano 
with  B.  J.  Lang.  From  1878  until  1910  he  was  organist  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  in  Boston.  As  pianist,  also,  he  appeared  publicly 
on  many  occasions.  But  his  principal  interest  was  always  in  the  realm 
of  composition.  His  list  of  works  is  considerable,  including  besides 
orchestral  scores  a  large  amount  of  chamber  music.  His  songs,  which 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  almost  reached  the  number 
of  150.  There  are  several  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  notably 
"The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  and 
"The  Skeleton  in  Armor";  also  music  for  chorus  with  piano  accom- 
paniment or  a  capella,  showing  an  interest  in  this  field  which  dates 
perhaps  from  the  time  when,  as  an  undergraduate,  he  conducted  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club. 

The  following  description  of  the  score  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Foote 
when  the  suite  was  first  performed. 

"The  Prelude,  E  major,  2-2,  is  brief,  and  is  based  throughout  on  the 
first  phrase  of  eight  notes;  it  is  of  flowing  melodic  character,  with 
much  imitation  among  the  several  voices. 

"The  Pizzicato,  A  minor,  6-8,  is  continuously  so;  it  is  interrupted 
by  an  Adagietto,  F  major,  3-4,  which  is  played  with  the  bow  (arco), 
the  instruments  being  muted. 

"The  Fugue  is  in  E  minor,  4-4,  and  is  pretty  thoroughly  planned 
out,  with  a  long  pedal  point  just  at  the  last  return  of  the  theme; 
there  are  no  inversions  or  augmentations,  etc.  The  first  four  notes  of 
the  theme  are  heard  often  by  themselves,  and,  if  those  notes  are  ob- 
served by  the  listener  at  their  first  entrances,  the  fugue  will  be  very 
clear  at  first  hearing." 

[copyrighted] 
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VIOLIN  CONCERTO,  Op.  38 

By  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 

Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  9,  1872 


The  orchestration  of  the  Concerto  is  as  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

This  Concerto  had  its  first  performance  by  this  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  11,  1938    (Ruth  Posselt,  soloist). 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  music  for  solo  instruments  with  or- 
chestra has  consisted  so  far  of  his  Concertino  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  and  his  earlier  Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra.  In 
the  summer  of  1933  he  wrote  a  concerto  for  violin,  his  first  work  at 
full  length  in  this  form.  During  the  winter  season  following,  he  re- 
vised the  score,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1937  he  revised  the  first 
movement  and  added  a  cadenza  with  the  advice  and  collaboration 
of  Richard  Burgin.  The  Concerto  follows  the  traditional  forms. 

Mr.  Hill's  long  associations  with  Harvard  College,  where  he  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  extend  to  his  antecedents.  His  father,  Henry  Barker 
Hill,  was  a  professor  of  chemistry  there,  and  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Hill,  was  President  of  the  University  (1862-68).  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1894.  His  teachers  in  music  were 
John  Knowles  Paine  (at  Harvard),  George  W.  Chadwick,  Arthur 
Whiting,  and  Charles  Marie  Widor.  He  is  the  author  of  the  book 
"Modern  French  Music." 

The  following  works  of  the  composer  have  been  played  by  this 
Orchestra: 

1916,  March  24.  "The  Parting  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,"  Symphonic  Poem. 

1919,  March  28.  "Stevensoniana"    (First  Suite). 

1920,  October  29.  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  Poem. 
1922,  February  24.  Waltzes  for  Orchestra. 

1924,  March  21.  "Stevensoniana"    (Second  Suite). 

1924.  December  19.      Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra.   (Messrs.  Maier  and 

Pattison.) 

1927,  April  1.  "Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra. 

1928,  March  30.  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1. 
1930,  May  2.  "Lilacs." 

1930,  October  17.         An   Ode    (Poem  by  Robert   Hillyer).    (Composed   for   the 

Fiftieth  Anniversary   of   the   Orchestra.) 

1931,  February  27.        Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2. 

1932,  April  25.  Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.    (Soloist,  Jesus  Maria 

Sanroma.) 

!933»  March  10.  Sinfonietta,  in  one  movement. 

1934,  March  9.  Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  (Soloist,  Mr.  Sanroma.) 

1935,  November  29.      "Lilacs." 


1936,  April  17.  Sinfonietta   for  String  Orchestra.    (In  three  movements.) 

1937,  December  3.        Symphony  No.  3,  in  G  major.    (First  performances.) 

1938,  November  11.     Violin    Concerto.     (Soloist,    Ruth    Posselt.) 

Other  works  of  Mr.  Hill  include: 

1907.     "Nuns  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration,"  for  Women's  Voices  and  Orchestra. 
1925.     Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano. 

Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano. 
1929-1936.    Jazz  Studies  for  Two  Pianos. 
1934.     Sextet  for  Wind  Instruments  in  B-flat. 
*935-     String  Quartet  in  C  major. 

1937.  Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  A  major. 

1938.  Sonata  for  Two  Clarinets   (unaccompanied). 

Mr.  Hill  composed  last  summer  "The  Flute,"  a  Poem  for  Orchestra   (after  Marcel 
Schwob),  and  has  nearly  completed  a  Concertino  for  String  Orchestra. 
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RUTH  POSSELT 

Ruth  Posselt  was  born  in  Med  lord,  Massachusetts,  of  musical 
parents.  She  began  the  study  of  violin  at  the  age  of  three  with 
Marjorie  Posselt,  making  her  first  appearance  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston, 
in  her  sixth  year.  When  eight  years  old  she  won  a  scholarship  from 
Emanuel  Ondricek,  with  whom  she  continued,  and  eventually  com- 
pleted her  studies.  It  was  at  the  age  of  nine  that  she  made  her  debut 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  and  also  appeared  in  a  recital  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston. 

Having  won  the  Schubert  Memorial  Prize  in  1929,  she  went  to 
Europe  and  appeared  in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with  the  major  sym- 
phony orchestras  in  each  principal  country,  including  Soviet  Russia. 
Among  the  orchestras  with  whom  she  appeared  were  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  under  Willem  Mengelberg,  the  Orchestre 
Symphonique  de  Paris,  under  Pierre  Monteux,  the  Colonne  Orchestra 
(Paul  Par  ay,  conductor),  the  Leningrad  and  the  Moscow  Philhar- 
monic, and  others. 

In  the  season  of  1935-36  she  returned  to  America  for  an  extensive 
tour,  which  included  appearances  with  the  Chicago  and  Detroit  or- 
chestras. She  played  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, March  25,  1935,  in  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Tchaikovsky,  and  in 
the  longer  series  in  the  Concerto  of  Dvorak,  on  October  30  and  31, 
1936.  She  made  another  tour  of  Europe  in  the  year  1937.  She  appeared 
in  the  first  performance  of  Hill's  Violin  Concerto  on  November  11, 
1938;  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

GRASS   ROOTS  FOR  AMERICAN   COMPOSERS 

Charles  Louis  Seeger 

(Reprinted  from  Modem  Music,  March-April,   1939) 


Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  most  of  us,  musicians  and  amateurs  alike, 
would  have  agreed  with  the  "very  kind  reader"  quoted  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  Olin  Downes  in  an  article  in  The  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Native  Folk-Melody."  The  reader  asked  "where  a  genuine 
American  folk-music  is  to  be  found"  and  finally  wound  up  with: 
"The  American  is  too  modern,  too  kinetic,  too  contemporaneous  in 
all  his  thinking  and  doing,  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  the  simple 
and  untutored  art  of  a  past  period.  In  music,  as  in  other  expressions, 
he  must  look  ahead  and  not  behind  him." 

We  knew  that  old  English  ballads  were  still  sung  in  our  back- 
woods, French  folk-songs  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  German  in 
Pennsylvania,  Yiddish  in  New  York,  Spanish  on  the  Mexican  border. 
And  we  supposed  they  were  dying  out  rather  rapidly. 

At  the  same  time  we  agreed  with  Mr.  Downes'  own  view:  "It  is 
surely  evident  that  a  national  musical  art  must  rise  from  a  popular 
base  and  not  consist  of  forms  superimposed  from  more  rarefied  re- 
gions above."  We  looked  with  envy  upon  the  European  composer, 
upon  the  unbroken  tradition  in  his  hands,  upon  his  clear-cut  social 
function  and  his  root  in  the  soil  of  a  native  folk  art.  Resigned  to  not 
having  these  things,  we  were  comforted  with  the  hope  of  a  new  ex- 
perimental art,  distinguished,  abstract  and  precious,  a  contribution  to 
an  eventual  international  music  which  might  some  day  evolve. 

In  the  1920's  we  knew  that  we  had  still  to  find  in  our  music,  as 
Haydn  once  found,  the  link  between  the  stylist  and  the  life  about  us. 
Had  not  American  painting,  the  drama  and  the  novel  "arrived"  by 
discovering  the  American  scene  and  learning  to  deal  with  the  stuff 
of  American  life?  Music  surely  would  also  find  content  of  an  Ameri- 
can character! 

But  how  this  was  to  be  done  was  a  vague  matter.  Very  few  tried 
seriously  to  follow  the  lead  of  Henry  F.  Gilbert  and  Charles  Ives 
in  utilizing  American  popular  tunes  for  symphonic  writing.  Their 
work  was  admirable  in  many  respects  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ives'  Barn  Dance,  intriguing  when  it  handled  this  material.  But 
as  the  foundation  for  a  school  of  American  music  it  seemed  a  blind 
alley.  The  bodily  introduction  of  folk  and  popular  melodies,  whether 
from  India,   Greece  or  our  own  backwoods,   into   an  eclectic,   inter- 
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national  sound-palette  seemed  nothing  more  than  a  facile  escape  from 
having  to  roll  one's  own.  Most  composers  have  tried  this  recipe  at 
one  time  or  another  but  after  two  or  three  attempts,  the  effect  seems 
usually  pretty  bad  —  a  few  fresh  daisies  in  a  bunch  of  orchids. 


The  first  break  in  this  jam  came,  I  think,  in  1925  and  '26  with 
the  realization  that  the  jazz  boys  had  hit  upon  something  the 
academic  or  fine-art  composer  had  missed.  In  the  beginning  this 
seemed  to  consist  of  certain  technical  innovations.  Utilizing  them  in 
academic  writing  produced  "jazz  concertos"  and  "jazz  symphonies." 
Meanwhile  dance  bands  had  begun  to  jazz  the  classics  and  produced 
eventually  a  new  product  of  their  own  —  "symphonic  jazz."  In  the 
rapprochement  one  could  hardly  distinguish  between  the  jazz  sym- 
phony and  the  symphonic  jazz!  But  as  an  American  national  style 
this  too  left  much  to  be  desired.  For  a  number  of  European  com- 
posers were  quite  as  able  to  produce  it  as  were  the  Americans. 

Further  experiment  with  the  jazz  technic  resulted,  however,  in  a 
closer  familiarity  with  its  history  and  with  its  improvisational  aspect, 
often  referred  to  as  swing.  These  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  success 
of  jazz  was  due  not  alone  to  its  technical  innovations  but  in  an  even 
greater  degree  to  its  basic  root  in  an  art  totally  unknown,  or  un- 
recognized, by  the  bulk  of  the  American  professional  musicians.  This 
art  of  music,  the  folk  music  of  America,  had  embodied  for  well  over 
a  hundred  years  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  expression  of  untold  millions 
of  rural  and  even  of  urban  Americans.  Contrary  to  our  professional 
beliefs,  the  American  people  at  large  has  had  plenty  to  say  and 
ability  to  say  it,  so  that  a  rich  repertory  has  been  built  up  —  thousands 
of  tunes  each  for  the  dance,  for  the  ballad,  the  love  song,  and  the 
religious  song.  Wherever  English  is  spoken,  the  idiom  is  clearly  con- 
sistent, though  it  varies  in  different  regions  and  with  different  age- 
groups.  Wherever  large  foreign-language  groups  are  found,  the  pre- 
dominant idiom  and  repertory  produce  fascinating  hybirds  with 
French,  Spanish,  German,  or  more  recently  imported  folk  music. 


If  proof  of  resistance  is  needed,  gather  together  a  dozen  average 
people  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  people  who  are  not  too 
ingrained  with  the  prejudices  of  music-professionalism,  great  wealth 
or  smartness,  add  a  guitar  or  a  banjo  (no  piano),  and  see  how  many 
songs  you  can  get  out  of  them  —  "folk-songs"  if  you're  a  sophisticate, 
"old  songs"  or  mere  "songs,"  if  you  are  nice  and  common.  Will  there 
not  be  Down  in  the  Valley  and  Careless  Love?  And  how  about  Frankie 
and  Johnnie ,  Wreck  of  the  Old  Ninety-Seven,  Red  River  Valley,  John 
Henry,  Shortnin'  Bread,  Cripple  Creek,  Maple  on  the  Hill,  Buffalo 
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takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  pub- 
lication each  Friday  and  Monday  of  a 
series  of  living  biographies  of  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Each  Monday  and  Friday  the 
Transcript  will  publish  a  vivid,  human 
and  authoritative  sketch,  with  pictures 
of  three  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  by  Paul   D.   Secon. 

We  feel  that  all  Symphony-goers  will 
want  to  read  and  save  this  interesting 
series  of  biographies. 


Anita  Davis»Chase  Announces 

JORDAN  HALL  Sat.  A/t.,  NOV.  18,  at  3 

CLARA  RABINOVITCH 

PIANIST 

"Miss  Rabinovitch  at  once  stood  among  the  pianists  worth  hearing" — Boston  Herala 
Tickets:  $2.20,  $1.65,  $1.10,  83  cents 
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Gals,  Barbara  Allen?  Perhaps  there  will  be  Jesse  James,  Sam  Bass,  Old 
Joe  Clark,  or  even  The  Golden   Vanity,  Pretty  Saro,  Lord  hovel. 

How  long  would  the  list  be  before  the  possibilities  of  even  a  casual 
gathering  could  be  exhausted?  Really,  I  do  not  know  and  doubt  if 
anyone  does.  There  are  singers  like  blind  old  Mrs.  Dusenberry  in 
Arkansas  who  can  sing  one  hundred  and  thirteen;  like  Bascom  Lamar 
Lunsford  of  North  Carolina  who  can  give  you  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  (and  if  you  will  let  him  consult  his  "ballit-book,"  three  thou- 
sand variants  of  these);  collectors  and  students  such  as  Alan  Lomax 
and  Robert  W.  Gordon  whose  individual  repertories  mount  up  well 
beyond  five  hundred  apiece.  Then  there  are  probably  more  than 
twelve  thousand  phonographic  recordings  in  the  Archive  of  Ameri- 
can Folk  Song  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  as  many  more  in  other 
collections  —  voices  of  men,  women  and  children  of  all  parts  of  the 
country,  of  all  walks  of  life.  No  matter  how  elaborate  the  survey  of 
the  actual  music  made  by  the  people  of  America  upon  the  basis  of 
a  purely  oral  tradition,  it  is  to  be  doubted  we  could  ever  plumb 
the  bottom  of  this  deep  well-spring.  Is  the  American  "too  modern, 
too  kinetic,  too  contemporaneous  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  a 
simple  and  untutored  art?"  Listen  to  the  ballad  of  Barney  Graham, 
heroic  union  organizer  who  was  shot  in  the  street  in  Wilder,  Ten- 
nessee, in  1933.  It  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  Blind  Girl  by  his  daughter. 
Or  listen  to  Aunt  Molly  Jackson's  Join  the  C.I.O.  sung  to  an  Ameri- 
can version  of  the  tune  for  the  old  English  ballad,  Lay  the  Lily  Low. 
Hundreds  of  these  songs  are  in  use  today  in  labor  struggles  up  and 
down  the  country. 

But  now  that  we  know  this,  what  arc  we  doing  about  it?  Where 
is  the  "link  between  the  stylist  and  the  life  about  him?" 


The  first  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  the  professional  compose) 
to  make  up  his  mind  that  his  place  in  world  music  will  depend 
upon  finding  his  place  in  American  music  and  in  American  life.  He 
knows  and  admits  his  European  heritage,  be  it  Brahms,  Debussy, 
Schonberg,  Stravinsky,  —  one,  several  or  all  of  them.  Fie  must  dis- 
cover, for  himself,  his  own  peculiar  American  lineage.  This  is  not 
easy.  Books  are  of  some  little  help.  Phonograph  records  —  if  he  can 
get  at  them  —  are  much  better.  Let  him  ponder,  however,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  (1)  American  folk  music  is  probably  as  alive  as  that  of 
any  "advanced"  country,  excepting,  of  course,  Spain  and  the  U.S.S.R.; 
(2)  our  popular  art  is  universally  recognized  as  the  most  brilliant  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  today;  (3)  both  of  these  have  come  to  be  what 
they  are  in  spite  of  the  hundred  years'  bitter  antagonism  of  profes- 
sional musicians;  (4)  serious  composition  is  still,  after  considerable 
patronage  and  some  most  promising  beginnings,  little  more  than  a 
beginning.  This  should  make  us  sufficiently  humble  for  the  second 
move. 

The  second  move  should  be  to  discover  America.  To  do  this,  the 
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professional  composer  must  get  away  from  cities,  suburbs,  summer 
colonies,  large  estates  and  the  sweet  solitude  of  little  retreats  where 
urban  atmosphere,  ignorance  and  prejudice  cling  ever  so  easily.  Al- 
most any  county  will  do.  (One  must  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
county,  township  or  parish!)  For  a  first  venture  I  hesitate  to  suggest 
a  mountain  county;  one  can  hear  and  learn  as  much  in  the  sand-hills, 
plains,  valleys,  deltas,  sea-coasts,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  large  cities. 
But  the  way  is  a  bit  better  charted  for  one  in  the  mountains.  How- 
ever, wherever  it  may  be,  the  composer  should  enter  a  community 
as  a  guest,  an  appreciative  guest,  a  plain  unpretentious  person.  He 
should  meet  and  learn  to  know  well  many  types  of  Americans.  If  any- 
one says  to  him  "We  like  you  —  you're  so  nice  and  common,"  he  will 
know  he  is  on  the  right  track.  He  should  find  out  who  are  the  best 
singers,  whether  of  ballads,  blues,  hymns,  work  songs,  love  songs,  etc., 
and  who  are  the  best  fiddlers,  banjo-pickers,  guitar-,  harmonica-, 
dulcimer-,  accordion-players,  and  the  best  square  dance  callers.  He 
should  play  at  least  one  of  these  instruments.  He  has  much  to  learn, 
not  only  of  music,  but  of  ways  of  living.  If  he  can  take  along  a  portable 
recording  phonograph  he  will  be  able  to  make  vastly  faster  progress. 
Of  course,  the  more  places  he  can  go  and  the  longer  he  can  stay,  the 
better. 

The  third  step  in  the  making  of  an  American  composer  must  be 
the  digestion  of  this  experience.  If  he  is  good  iron  and  red  hot,  he 
is  now  ready  to  be  forged  into  that  link  we  were  talking  about.  For 
the  composer  himself  must  be  that  link.  He  will  find  he  has  learned 
a  new  language  —  not  a  mere  collection  of  songs  and  dances.  A  folk 
art,  or  for  that  matter  a  popular  or  academic  art,  is  primarily  an 
idiom,  only  secondarily  a  repertory.  Any  good  swing  player  can 
demonstrate  the  difference  between  his  art  and  that  of  the  profes- 
sional musician.  But  it  often  takes  considerable  time  and  patience 
for  a  professional  musician  even  to  perceive  that  folk  art  is  different 
from  anything  he  has  ever  known.  He  has  an  enormous  amount  of 
bias,  professional  pride  and  plain  hokum  to  get  rid  of.  The  folk 
musician  is  such  a  "natural"  that  he  is  not  much  help  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

There  are  those  among  us  —  and  I  hope  there  always  will  be  not  too 
small  a  number  —  who  must  of  necessity  sing  their  difference  from 
their  fellows  and  fight  the  predominating  trend.  I  would  like  to  see, 
however,  a  few  of  the  younger  men  follow  out  some  such  lines  as  I 
have  indicated.  I  am  convinced  there  is  already  an  immense,  though 
still  mute,  demand  for  the  type  of  composition  here  outlined.  It  may 
have  to  be,  at  first,  crude  and  ordinary.  It  may  not,  at  first,  be  in  any 
sense  national,  but  rather,  regional  or  even  local.  America  is  large 
and  varied.  But  our  culture  has  definitely  graduated  beyond  the 
colonial  phase.  The  people  as  a  whole  know  it.  Professional  musicians 
seem  to  be  among  the  last  to  admit  it.  Is  it  not  time  for  a  change? 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Howard  Hanson 

Born   in   Wahoo,  Nebraska,   October   28,    1896 


Mr.  Hanson  made  his  first  sketches  for  this  Symphony  in  1936.  The  Symphony 
was  written  in  fulfillment  of  a  commission  for  American  works  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  its  first  three  movements  were  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  that  corporation,  the  composer  conducting,  September  19,  1937.  The  fourth 
movement  was  completed,  and  the  entire  Symphony  broadcast  at  a  National 
Broadcasting  Company  concert,  again  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  March 
26,  1938.  The  symphony  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  3  and  4,  under  the  composer's  direction. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,   three   trumpets,   three   trombones   and   tuba,   timpani,   and  strings. 

Having  called  his  First  Symphony  "Nordic"  and  his  second  "Ro- 
mantic," Dr.  Hanson  gives  no  title  to  his  newest  symphony  other 
than  its  number.  He  admits,  however,  that  "temperamentally  the 
Third  Symphony  is  more  closely  related  to  the  First  Symphony,  the 
'Nordic,'  than  to  the  Second.  The  Third  Symphony  springs  definitely 
from  the  north,  and  has  its  genesis  in  the  composer's  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  America  by  the 
sturdy  race  of  northern  pioneers  who  as  early  as  1638  founded  the 
first  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  and  who  were  in  later  cen- 
turies to  constitute  such  a  mighty  force  in  the  conquering  of  the  West. 

"The  Symphony  pays  tribute  to  the  epic  qualities  of  those  pioneers. 
The  first  movement,  which  has  the  sub-title  andante  lamentando  — 
agitato,  is  both  rugged  and  turbulent  in  character,  alternating  with  a 
religious  mysticism.  The  second  movement,  andante  tranquillo,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  for  the  most  part  peaceful  and  brooding  in  quality. 
The  third  movement,  tempo  scherzando,  is  in  the  tempo  of  a  fast 
scherzo,  and  is  vigorous  and  rhythmic.  The  fourth  movement,  marked 
largamente  e  pesante,  begins  with  the  brooding  character  of  the  first 
movement,  developing  into  an  extended  chorale  in  antiphonal  style, 
rising  to  a  climax  in  the  full  orchestra  out  of  which  appears  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  second  movement,  the  Symphony  ending  in  a  note 
of  exultation  and  rejoicing." 

To  David  Bruno  Ussher,  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  September,  1937,  while  the  finale  was  still  uncom- 
pleted, Dr.  Hanson  said:  "Like  my  second  or  'Romantic'  Symphony, 
the  third  one,  too,  stands  as  an  avowal  against  a  certain  coldly  abstract, 
would-be  non-sentimental  music  professed  by  certain  composers  of 
high  gifts." 

"The  Third  Symphony  as  a  whole,"  according  to  the  interviewer, 
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"is  more  polyphonic  than  the  earlier  symphonies  and  harmonically 
purer.  There  are  fewer  'superimposed'  intervals,  and  more  chords 
essentially  of  triad  character.  Whatever  'dissonantal'  elements  occur 
are  the  consequence  of  counterpoint  rather  than  of  vertical  harmoni- 
zation." 


Howard  Hanson  was  born  of  Swedish  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma 
Hanson,  at  Wahoo,  Nebraska.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of 
Music  of  his  native  State.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  New  York  with  Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lut- 
kin  and  Arne  Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916,  he  taught  at  the 
"College  of  the  Pacific"  in  San  Jose,  California.  In  1921  he  was  elected 
to  a  three-year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  Returning  to  America  in  1924,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester,  New  York,  the  position 
which  he  now  holds. 

His  First  ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  composer  conduct- 
ing. The  "Romantic"  Symphony  No.  2,  composed  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  performed  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1930,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The  same  symphony  was 
included  in  the  special  programme  of  American  music  by  this  Or- 
chestra in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  4  last,  again  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 

In  addition  to  the  three  symphonies,  Dr.  Hanson's  orchestral 
works  include  the  symphonic  poems  "North  and  West"  (1923),  "Lux 
Aeterna"  (1923),  and  "Pan  and  the  Priest"  (1926).  There  is  an  Organ 
Concerto  (1926),  and  a  suite  from  "Merrymount."  "Merrymount,"  a 
three-act  opera  to  a  libretto  of  Richard  Stokes,  was  produced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York  in  1932.  Choral  works 
include  "The  Lament  of  Beowulf"  (1925);  "Heroic  Elegy"  (1927); 
Songs  from  "Drum  Taps,"  after  Walt  Whitman  (1935);  and  a  tran- 
scription for  chorus  and  orchestra  of  Palestrina,  "Pope  Marcellus 
Mass"  (1937).  Chamber  works  include  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano 
quartet,  and  a  string  quartet. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 

DR.  HANSON  AND  AMERICANISM 

An  Interview:  Morris  C.  Hastings 

Reprinted  from  the  "Musical  Key/'  October   15,  1939 


The  only  true  Americanism  in  American  music  is  that  which  creeps 
in  when  the  composer  isn't  looking.  It's  something  undefinable, 
yet  unmistakable;  it's  a  quality  that  peers  out  of  both  a  serious  sym- 
phonic work  and  a  Tin  Pan  Alley  tune.  But  it's  something  which  the 
composer  should  not  consciously  seek. 

Such  is  the  challenging  opinion,  expressed  during  a  leisurely 
luncheon,  by  Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  director  of  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  and  himself  an  industrious  American  composer. 

'Almost  every  one  of  the  more  than  six  hundred  compositions  I've 
directed  in  Rochester,"  Dr.  Hanson  declared,  "has  in  it  the  American 
flavor,  the  American  smell  —  the  works  of  the  conservatives,  the  left- 
wing  and  the  right-wing  progressives,  and  the  middle-of-the-road  men 
alike.  You  find  it  in  the  essentially  out-of-doors  music  of  Roy  Harris, 
the  city  music  of  men  like  Gershwin  and  Berlin,  and  in  the  witty 
elegance  of  Randall  Thompson's  Second  Symphony.  I  can't  define  the 
quality  for  you,  except  perhaps  to  call  it  a  downright  honesty.  It's  as 
elusive  as  the  thing  which  makes  such  differing  composers  as  Debussy 
and  Faure  each  seem  to  so  many  people  characteristically  French. 

'Actually,  though,  I  believe  in  individualism  in  music,  not  in  con- 
scious nationalism,"  the  composer-teacher  thoughtfully  affirmed.  "Con- 
stantly looking  for  and  insisting  upon  'nationalism'  in  compositions 
is  what  I  call  'the  women's  club'  approach  to  American  music.  What 
the  American  composer  must  do  is  to  express  himself,  not  his  country, 
in  music.  Fie  is  not  in  duty  bound  to  make  use  of  folk-tunes  or  Indian 
melodies  just  because  he's  an  American  composer.  Let  him  write  as 
he  is  impelled  from  within  to  write  and  your  Americanism,  if  that's 
what  you're  looking  for,  will  appear  because  he's  expressing  himself 
and  he  is,  after  all,  American.  Now  that  American  music  has  come  of 
age,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  our  composers  is  to  leave  them  alone 
and  not  impose  restrictions  of  any  sort  upon  them." 

Dr.  Hanson  is  of  the  profound  conviction  that,  world  conditions 
being  what  they  are,  American  composers  are  the  hope  of  creative 
music.  "War,"  he  said  sadly,  "kills  the  artist  not  only  physically  but 
spiritually.  Compare  the  young  European  composers  who  came  of  age 
after  the  first  World  War  with  the  same  generation  of  American  com- 
posers, and  you'll  find  that  for  every  William  Walton  of  England,  a 
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very  fine  composer,  and  Shostakovich  of  Russia,  a  genuine  talent, 
there  are  five  or  six  vital  American  composers." 

The  conversation  turned  from  talk  of  war  back  to  the  development 
of  the  American  composer. 

"I've  been  in  a  better  position  than  many  people  to  watch  the 
course  of  American  music,"  he  said.  "When  I  was  a  student,  in  1912 
or  '13,  American  music  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  It  reached  its 
adolescence  just  after  the  war,  and  its  full  growth  has  been  attained 
only  within  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  Back  in  those  early  days  we 
were  in  revolt  against  rules  that  seemed  to  us  empty  and  valueless. 
The  perfect  expression  of  that  revolt  was  Antheil's  'Ballet  Mecha- 
nique,'  which,  wild  stuff  though  it  was,  performed  the  valuable  service 
of  smashing  down  barriers.  In  those  days  we  did  things  to  be  'differ- 
ent,' to  startle.  If  anything  so  common  as  a  tune  occurred  to  us,  we 
thrust  it  aside  or  disguised  it  with  a  violently  dissonant  accom- 
paniment. 

"That  period  of  transition  is  over.  We  have  found  ourselves.  We 
are  writing  as  individuals,  each  one  as  he  feels  he  must.  That  is  as 
it  should  be.  For,  if  no  restriction  should  be  imposed  on  the  American 
composer  from  without,  neither  must  he  impose  one  on  himself.  By 
that  I  mean  he  must  not  put  himself  into  a  category.  He  must  not 
say,  'I  am  a  serious  composer  and  therefore  I  am  above  writing  a 
popular  tune.'  If  a  popular  tune  occurs  to  him,  by  all  means  let  him 
write  it.  Otherwise  he  is  denying  himself,  and  that  way  lies  insin- 
cerity and  stagnation." 

Before  hurrying  across  the  street  to  a  rehearsal  —  of  American 
music  —  Dr.  Hanson  warned  against  intolerance  in  music.  "It's  an 
absorbing  thing,"  he  said,  "to  read  the  contemporary  criticism  of 
Wagner's  and  Brahms'  music.  It  should  teach  us  the  futility  and 
stupidity  of  intolerance.  And  yet,  today,  there  are  some  who  sneer  at 
men  with  a  fine  lyric  gift  because  they  aren't  important  symphonists. 
That's  bad.  These  lyricists  have  their  very  charming  place  in  the 
musical  scheme.  After  all,  each  composition  is  a  personality.  We  may 
not  agree  with  it,  any  more  than  we  would  with  the  political  views 
of  the  man  next  door.  But  it  has  its  right  to  existence  and  to  main- 
tain its  own  conviction." 

"To  my  mind,"  he  concluded,  "the  only  things  in  art  of  which  one 
should  be  intolerant  are  cheapness  and  shabby  workmanship." 
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*  On  leave. 
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t  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there  are 
many  patrons  of  our  Concerts  who  do  not 
realize  that  contributions  of  as  little  as  I5  and 
$10  are  welcomed  by  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra. 

We  have  today  about  400  contributors  in 
each  of  these  groups.  We  would  like  to  have 
several  thousand  more  for  it  would  not  only 
be  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the  wide  range 
of  the  Orchestra's  well-wishers  but  also  a  wel- 
come assurance  to  our  larger  contributors  that 
their  generosity  is  greatly  valued  and  appre- 
ciated. 

The  release  which  music  gives  from  the 
nervous  tension  of  this  age  in  which  we  live, 
is  a  very  real  social  service.  Last  year  more 
than  200,000  individuals  sought  something 
which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  alone 
could  apparently  give  them.  It  is  our  aim  to 
continue  to  render  this  service  by  bringing  the 
best  in  orchestral  music  within  the  reach  of 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals, 
although  it  costs  us  on  the  average  $  1,000 
more  for  each  concert  than  is  received  in 
revenues. 

It  is  the  Friends  who,  in  the  final  analysis, 
make  this  service  possible.  Contributions  sent 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
Treasurer's  office,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  will 
constitute  your  enrollment  as  a  Friend. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 
Chairman ,  Friends  of  the 
Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Programme 

Gluck Overture  to  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis"    (Opera  based  on 

the  Tragedy  of  Racine) 

(Jean  Baptiste  Racine:  born  December  21,  1639) 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-fiat,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.  Trio:  Molto  pin  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte 

IV.  Finale 

Debussy "Prelude  a  lApres-midi  d'un  Faune    (Eglogue  de 

S.  Mallarme)"    ("Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun   (Eclogue  by  S.  Mallarme)") 

Ravel.  .  . Orchestral  Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloc" 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  dn  Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generale 
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OVERTURE  TO  "IPHIGENIE  EN  AULIDE" 
By  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck 

Born  July  2,  1714,  at  Weidenwang;  died  November  25,  1787,  at  Vienna 


Gluck  composed  his  opera  in  the  year  1769.  The  libretto  was  furnished  by  Bailli 
du  Roullet,  who  based  it  upon  the  "Iphigenie"  of  Jean  Racine.  The  first  per- 
formance of  "Iphigenie  en  Aulide"  took  place  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  April  19,  1774. 

The  Overture,  with  the  ending  by  Richard  Wagner,*  was  last  performed  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  23,  1934. 

When  Charles  Burney  visited  Vienna  in  the  year  1769,  he  called 
upon  the  famous  Gluck  and  was  received  in  friendly  fashion. 
''He  was  so  good-humored,"  wrote  Dr.  Burney,  "as  to  perform  almost 
his  whole  opera  'Alceste/  many  admirable  things  in  a  still  later  opera 
of  his  called  'Paride  ed  Elena/  and  in  a  French  opera,  from  Racine's 
'Iphigenie/  which  he  has  just  composed.  His  last,  though  he  had  not 
as  yet  committed  a  note  of  it  to  paper,  was  so  well  digested  in  his 
head,  and  his  retention  is  so  wonderful,  that  he  sang  it  nearly  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  with  as  much  readiness  as  if  he  had  a  fair 
score  before  him."  f 

When  Dr.  Burney  wrote  that  his  host  had  not  "committed  a  note" 
of  his  new  opera  to  paper,  he  was  misinformed,  or  at  least  mistaken. 
Gluck  had  completed  the  score  of  his  "Iphigenie  en  Aulide/'  as  ap- 
pears in  a  letter  from  du  Roullet,  the  librettist,  to  Dauvergne  a  month 
earlier.  Gluck  was  indeed  planning  industriously  for  a  descent  upon 
Paris.  In  Vienna  his  efforts  had  not  brought  him  full  artistic  satis- 
faction. He  looked  with  interest  towards  France,  where  opera,  though 
stilted  and  formal,  at  least  made  much  of  its  dramatic  subject  and 
did  not  lose  itself  in  the  meaningless  vocal  ornamentation  of  the 
current  Italian  style.  Gluck  accordingly  cultivated  the  acquaintance 


*  Gluck  wrote  the  Overture  to  lead  directly  into  the  opening  scene  Avithout  break  (a  de- 
parture from  tradition).  Several  musicians  have  made  endings  for  concert  usage.  The  one 
generally  adopted  is  that  of  Richard  Wagner,  made  in  1854  for  a  performance  in  Zurich. 
Wagner  at  that  time  wrote  a  communication  to  the  Leipzig  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik  on  the 
subject  of  this  overture.  He  pointed  out  that  the  general  custom  of  breaking  into  a  brisk 
allegro  at  the  nineteenth  bar,  where  the  strings  have  a  striking  passage  in  unison,  was 
merely  a  blind  following  of  the  tradition  of  operatic  overtures,  and  a  perversion  of  Gluck' s 
evident  dramatic  intentions.  Wagner  took  the  pains  of  examining  the  original  French  edition 
of  the  score,  and  found  that  there  was  no  new  tempo  indication  at  this  point,  the  only 
tempo  given  being  that  of  the  opening  andante.  Wagner  demonstrates  that  the  grave  opening 
measures  are  a  preparation  for  Agamemnon's  touching  appeal  to  Diana  for  the  life  of  his 
daughter,  which  begins  the  opera.  A  glib  and  lively  tempo  in  the  Overture,  according  to 
Wagner,  is  a  violation  of  this  mood,  and  destroys  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  some  fine 
passages.  Instead  of  providing  the  Overture  with  a  brilliant  clap-trap  ending,  such  as  the 
one  he  specifically  rejected  and  attributed  (probably  wrongly)  to  Mozart,  Wagner  provided 
a  reprise  of  the  introductory  measures,  varied  slightly  but  treated  respectfully  and  in  good 
taste.  The  Overture  thus  ends  pianissimo  upon  the  theme  of  Agamemnon's  apostrophe  — 
"Diane,  impitoyable." 
f  "The  Present  State  of  Music  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,   and  United  Provinces." 
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of  du  Roullet,  then  French  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  with 
the  result  that  du  Roullet  wrote  for  him  a  book  on  "Iphigenie,"  and 
when  it  was  set  to  music  called  attention  to  the  fact  in  a  letter  to 
Dauvergne,  the  Director  of  the  Academie  Roy  ale  de  Musique  in  Paris. 
Gluck  had  already  filled  the  ear  of  M.  de  Sevelinge  with  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  French  style,  and  for  Lully  in  particular,  and  M.  de 
Sevelinge  obediently  carried  messages  of  this  hopeful  enthusiasm  back 
to  Paris.  Still  another,  and  this  time  a  winning  card,  was  played  by 
Gluck.  He  paid  his  respects  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  "Madame  la 
Dauphine,"  who  remembered  him  well  as  her  music-master,  at  once 
threw  her  powerful  influence  in  his  favor.  Accordingly  "Iphigenie" 
was  ordered  for  production  at  the  Opera  in  Paris.  Gluck  supervised 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  came  to  pass  on  April  19,  1774, 
amid  much  excitement.  Some  were  moved  by  Gluck's  dramatic  power, 
many  were  puzzled  by  his  innovations.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
result  and  the  general  verdict,  as  Marie  Antoinette  in  her  box  ap- 
plauded with  an  emphasis  as  consequential  as  any  royal  decree.  The 
overture,  although  it  led  into  the  opening  scene  without  interruption, 
was  encored.  At  succeeding  performances,  the  opera  took  its  place  as 
a  genuine  success. 

The  connection  between  Gluck  and  Racine  to  be  found  in  "Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis"  is  subtler  and  deeper  than  the  letter  of  a  text.  Indeed, 
the  libretto  which  Gluck  set  resembled  Racine's  drama  only  in  that 
it  kept  the  general  scheme  of  dramatic  unfolding  and  the  happy 
denouement.*  If  Racine's  text  was  not  usable  in  that  it  did  not  fit 
the  rather  rigid  requirements  for  arias,  ensembles,  division  into  acts, 
etc.,  of  the  opera  form,  Gluck  no  doubt  felt  this  opera  as  coming 
indirectly  from  the  pen  of  that  illustrious  poet  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV.  Indeed,  Racine  was  accepted  as  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
classical  tradition.  Stendahl  wrote  an  essay  of  book  length  on  "Racine 
et  Shakespeare,"  depicting  the  two  poets  as  representative  of  the 
classical  and  romantic  in  letters.  Richard  Wagner  used  the  same 
analogy  in  his  "Opera  and  Drama,"  where  he  described  the  stage  of 
his  own  time  as  the  development  of  two  tendencies:  the  "romance 
which  found  its  greatest  flowering  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,"  and 
its  "diametrical  opposite,"  the  "Tragedie"  of  Racine,  where  there  is 
nothing  more   than   "talk  upon  the  scene,  while   the   action   is  kept 


*  Euripides,  ki  the  ancient  drama  which  was  Racine's  model,  introduced  Achilles  as  a  mere 
pretext  for  the  summoning  of  Iphigenia  to  Aulis.  Racine  depicted  Achilles  and  Iphigenia 
as  really  in  love,  thus  heightening  the  dramatic  interest.  Euripides  had  the  Goddess  Diana 
snatch  Iphigenia  from  the  altar  of  immolation,  and  transport  her  to  Tauris.  Racine  ended 
his  play  with  her  final  pardon  by  the  gods  at  the  critical  moment,  and  her  happy  union  at 
last  with   Achilles. 
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outside."  Gluck  found  a  sort  of  emotional  release  for  the  French 
tragedy  by  carrying  it  into  opera.  "Opera  was  thus  the  premature 
bloom  on  an  unripe  fruit,  grown  from  an  unnatural,  artificial  soil."  * 
Unfortunately  for  Racine  in  these  essays,  their  writers  were  too  defi- 
nitely upon  the  romantic  side  to  give  him  a  just  accounting.  They 
could  not  have  been  anything  but  impatient  with  his  perfectly  termed 
phrases,  his  rhymed  couplets,  his  servility  before  king  and  period. 
French  writers,  before  the  romantic  peak  and  after,  have  freely  granted 
him  his  exalted  position.  Voltaire,  placing  him  above  Corneille,  said: 
"He  is  complete  in  himself;  there  remains  only  to  write  below  every 
page  'beau,  pathetique ,  harmonieux,  sublime.'  '  Anatole  France 
summed  him  up  in  this  sentence:  "Une  intelligence  fine  des  passions, 
un  sens  delicat  et  sur  de  la  verite  intellectuelle  —  voila  tout  Racine." 

"Racine,"  he  wrote,  "knew  the  secret  of  external  realization  for  his 
visions  of  beauty.  As  a  poet  he  figures  among  the  best  of  men,  among 
those  who  charm  human  existence,  lifting  it  to  enchanted  regions 
peopled  with  divine  forms.  The  most  beautiful  images  he  has  invoked 
will  dwell  for  long  to  come  in  the  hearts  of  men.  We  prefer  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  not  yet  faded.  We  would  say  that  they  were 
immortal  if  the  science  of  our  century  had  not  taught  us  that  man 
makes  nothing  for  eternity.  We  hold,  perhaps,  a  quicker  interest  in 
the  creations  of  the  poet  when,  knowing  that  they  are  the  finest  in 
the  world,  we  remember  too  that  they  are  perishable." 

Jean  Giraudoux,  writing  a  brochure  on  Racine, f  praises  him  as 
the  flower  of  a  civilization,  rather  than  as  an  individual  genius.  This 
Frenchman  exalts  the  civilization  "which  rears  the  man  of  letters  in 
a  stately  tranquillity,  raising  him  above  histrionics  and  confession, 
and  making  him  responsible  for  an  ultimately  perfect  acoustic.  The 
virtue  of  a  successful  civilization  is  such  that  in  place  of  the  restricted 
means  by  which,  in  unfinished  epochs,  writers  acquire  experience  — 
misfortunes,  the  observation  of  men,  crises  cardiac  or  conjugal  —  is 
substituted  in  those  happier  periods  a  congenital  knowledge  of  great 
hearts  and  great  moments.  Racine  is  the  finest  illustration  of  this 
truth.  .  .  .J 


*  Paul-Marie    Masson,    in    a    scholarly    article    on    "Rameau    and    Wagner"    in    the    Musical 
Quarterly,   for   October,    1939,   points   out  that  Rameau  had   already  brought   about   many   of 
the  reforms   attributed  by  Wagner  to   Gluck. 
t  Translated  by   P.   Mansell  Jones,    Gordon   Eraser,    1938. 

%  No  anecdote  shows  more  clearly  than  the  following  the  subjection  of  Racine,  the  man  of 
individual  thoughts  and  feelings,  to  Racine,  the  court  poet.  He  was  once  moved  to  write  a 
paper  on  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people  of  France  as  the  result  of  the  expenses  of 
war.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  interceder  for  him  at  Versailles,  was  reading  this  paper  when 
Louis  surprised  her.  He  looked  at  the  contents  with  displeasure,  and  inquired  who  had 
written  it.  When  he  was  told,  he  said  coldly:  "Does  he  think  he  knows  everything,  and 
because  he  is  a  great  poet,  does  he  expect  to  be  a  Minister  of  State  as  well?"  Racine  had 
to  absent  himself  from  the  royal  presence  for  a  long  time,  and  was  restored  to  favor  only 
after   an   abject   apology   and  the   earnest  intervention   of   Madame  de  Maintenon. 
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"For  Racine  the  birth  of  a  tragedy  is  first  a  question  of  subject, 
then  of  composition,  then  of  development.  When  the  word  'death' 
comes  under  his  pen,  he  does  not  think  of  his  own  death.  No  more 
than  of  his  shadow  when  he  writes  the  word  'shadow,'  or  of  his  mis- 
tress when  he  writes  the  word  'mistress.'  He  simply  feels  the  ease  with 
which  his  talent  works,  and  the  responsibility  of  seeing  himself  be- 
come the  appointed  purveyor  to  his  country  and  his  king.  .  .  .  He  is 
the  poet  for  whom  one  could  have  engraved  the  following  epitaph: 
'Here  lies  he  who  never  set  himself  the  problem  of  God  or  of  knowl- 
edge, he  for  whom  problems  of  politics,  rank  and  morality  had  no 
existence.  Here  lies  Racine.'  " 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Bom  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann's  First  Symphony,  completed  in  February,  1841,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting,  March  31,  1841. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Theodore  Eisfeld,  Conductor,  April  23,  1853.  Boston  anticipated  New  York  with 
a  performance  on  January  15  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck,  Conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coinciding  with  the  last 
year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage  to  Clara  on  September 
12,  1840  — a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which 
the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless 
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it  was  Elizabeth   Barrett's   lather,   ever  stubbornly   opposed   a  more 
ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  —  a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-fiat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schdnefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch  in  the  space  of  four  days. 
Husband  and  wife  kept  a  joint  diary,  and  January  17-23,  1841, 
Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 
week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]  —  Today,  Monday,  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 
Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.   He  calls  it  'Spring 

Symphony.'   ...  A  spring  poem  by gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  "Sketched  January  23  to  26,  1841," 
and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 

*  The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  been  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea ;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven ;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soul!  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring!"  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  wende,  wende 
Deinen  Lauf, — Ira  Thale  bliiht  der  Friihling  auf!" 
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the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 
and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 
the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I 
should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
10  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 
finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 
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the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 
mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher. 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 

The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio"  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.   ..." 
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CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Lar ghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[copyrighted] 
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PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting. 

It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Darnoiselle  Elite'  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale"  pour  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune."  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  foj  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  When  after  two  years 
of  work  upon  it  he  was  ready  in  the  summer  of  1894  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication,  the  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  had  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Har court  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
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bussy  was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  " L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Ou'is  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance 
to  attempt  a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  "The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature")  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall 
therefore  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which 
Edmund  Gosse  made  in  his  "Questions  at  Issue": 

"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!   But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!   Vaguer 
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and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory,  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstacy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible 'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, weaves  his  variations  round  it,   like  a  musical  composer." 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive    scenes    of    the    Faun's    desires    and    dreams    on    that    hot 


afternoon." 
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"DAPHNIS    ET     CHLOE"  -Ballet     in     One     Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-fiat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings. 

From  the  time  when   it  was  first  composed,    Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
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the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  Hock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for  Chloe. 
She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each  other's 
arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision:  the  in- 
tervention of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  Hute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on  the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 
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THE  FRIENDS  of  the  ORCHESTRA 


T 

JLo 


oday  with  a  total  budget  of  about 
$700,000  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  within  15%  of  covering  expenses,  a 
record  approached  by  few,  if  any,  orches- 
tras in  this  country.  A  careful  study  of 
budgets  of  past  years  indicates,  however, 
that  despite  vigilant  control  of  expenses 
and  a  liberal  program  of  over  200  concerts 
during  46  weeks  of  the  year,  we  must  ex- 
pect an  annual  operating  deficit  of  $100,000 
until  additional  sources  of  revenue  can  be 
developed. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra  are  look- 
ing again  to  the  Friends  of  the  Orchestra 
for  help  at  the  start  of  the  Season  in  meet- 
ing this  operating  deficit.  It  is  the  Friends 
who  make  the  concerts  possible.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  their  orchestra. 

All  those  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  as 
Members  of  this  very  essential  Society,  and 
desire  to  take  a  personal  part  in  preserving 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  and  further- 
ing the  great  social  service  of  our  Orches- 
tra, are  invited  to  enroll  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra.  Cheques  may  be  made  payable 
to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for- 
warded to  its  Treasurer  at  No.  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are 
deductible  donations  under  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Law. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  18 

Programme 

NICOLAI   MALKO   Conducting 
Rossini Overture  to  "La  Gazza  Ladra" 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No  1,  Op.  10 

I.     Allegretto  —  allegro  non   troppo 
II.    Allegro 
III.     Lento 


IV.     Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


Reger Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  Mozart,  Op.  132 

Tchaikovsky Italian  Capriccio,  Op.  45 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


m 


NICOLAI   MALKO 


NfcoLAi  Andreievitch  Malko  was  born  in  Podolia,  Russia,  May  5, 
1883.  Attending  the  Conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  the 
pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Liadov,  Glazounov,  and  Alexandre 
Tcherepnin.  He  was  sent  by  the  directors  of  the  imperial  theatres  to 
study  with  Felix  Mottl  in  Munich.  He  was  conductor  of  the  State 
Opera  at  St.  Petersburg  before  the  Revolution.  In  1922  he  founded 
a  class  in  conducting  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  in  1925  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory.  He  became  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Leningrad  in  1927.  For  ten  years  past, 
Mr.  Malko  has  been  one  of  the  regular  conductors  of  the  State  Radio 
Orchestra  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  which  gives  about  twenty-five 
concerts  each  season.  He  has  also  appeared  extensively  during  recent 
seasons  as  guest  conductor  in  England,  Italy,  central  Europe,  and  South 
American  cities.  He  has  come  to  this  country  from  recent  Scandinavian 
engagements. 


OVERTURE  TO  "LA   GAZZA   LADRA" 
By  Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini 

Born  at  Pesaro.  Italy,  February  29,  1792;  died  at  Passy.  France,  November  13,  1868 


"La  Gazza  Ladra"  ("The  Thieving  Magpie"),  opera  buff  a  in  two  acts,  to  an 
Italian  libretto  by  Tommaso  Gherardi  del  Testa,  based  on  the  French  melodrama 
"La  pie  voleuse;  ou  La  Servante  de  Palaiseau,"  by  Louis  Charles  Caigniez  and 
Jean  Marie  Theodore  Baudouin,  was  composed  in  1817.  It  was  first  produced  on 
May  31  of  that  year  at  La  Scala,  Milan. 

The  present  performances  are  the  first  at  the  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  trombone,  timpani,  two  military  drums,  bass  drum, 
triangle,   and   strings. 

The  overtures  of  Rossini  have  a  special  champion  in  Francis  Toye, 
the  most  recent  biographer  of  this  composer.  "The  most  important 
overtures,"  writes  the  English  musician,  "rescued  at  long  last  from 
the  embraces  of  tired  military  bands  on  the  piers  of  depressing  sea- 
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side  resorts,  are  beginning  to  creep  back  once  again  into  the  pro- 
grammes of  our  more  enterprising  concerts."  Mr.  Toye  goes  further 
in  reference  to  the  whole  opera  "La  Gazza  Ladra."  He  calls  it  "an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  work,  with  a  real  dramatic  unity  between  words 
and  music.  Its  weaknesses  and  incongruities  are  few;  its  merits  re- 
markable. Though  it  had  a  long  life,  especially  in  France,  it  seems 
now  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  dead.  But  of  all  the  forgotten  operas 
by  Rossini,  it  is  one  of  the  most  likely  perhaps  to  repay  the  trouble  of 
resuscitation." 

Mr.  Toye  is  fortified  in  his  assertion,  no  doubt,  by  the  wide-spread, 
if  recurring,  vogue  of  the  opera  through  the  century  past,  as  well  as 
by  the  dramatic  fidelity  of  the  music  and  its  several  delightful  airs. 
The  theatrical  appeal  of  the  subject  did  much  to  assure  the  success  of 
"La  Gazza  Ladra"  from  the  very  start.  The  French  play,  known  in 
England  as  "The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,"  told  of  a  little  servant  girl 
who  is  condemned  to  death  for  the  theft  of  a  silver  spoon.  Only  her 
father  could  exonerate  her,  but  he  is  a  deserter  from  the  army  and 
she  accepts  the  verdict  in  silence  rather  than  subject  him  to  arrest. 
It  is  discovered  at  the  last  moment  that  the  spoon  has  been  taken  by 
her  pet  magpie,  and  hidden  in  its  nest. 

The  opera-going  public  found  the  role  of  the  "luckless  servant  girl" 
tremendously  affecting,  and  took  to  its  heart  the  Ninettas  of  Malibran, 
Grisi,  Lind,  Alboni,  Sontag,  Patti.  The  Allen  A.  Brown  collection  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library  has  preserved  newspaper  clippings  of  vari- 
ous dates  and  places,  a  revealing  record  of  the  attitude  towards  "La 
Gazza  Ladra"  in  different  epochs.  The  first  New  York  performance 
seems  to  have  been  in  French  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  the  summer  of 
1833.  On  November  18  of  the  same  year  it  was  done  in  its  own  lan- 
guage at  a  theatre  on  Leonard  Street,  with  Clementina  Fanti  as 
Ninetta,  Senator  Henry  Clay  watching  the  performance  from  his  box. 
A  performance  at  Baden  in  August,  1864,  moved  the  critic  Emmanuel 
de  Aspres  to  praise  "all  its  treasures  of  melody,  heaped  in  prodigal 
handfuls,  as  pearls  and  diamonds  tossed  by  a  magician  to  an  astonished 
multitude."  A  performance  in  New  York  in  November,  1883,  seemed 
to  one  reviewer  almost  to  threaten,  with  its  antiquated  style,  the  new 
ascendancy  of  Wagner's  "Lohengrin,"  or  the  lush  theatricality  of 
Gounod's  "Faust."  But  this  reviewer  decided  after  all  that  the  event 
was  a  personal  triumph  for  Adelina  Patti  rather  than  a  vindication 
of  a  style  worn  thin.  "For  Patti,"  he  wrote,  "to  ask  is  to  command.  The 
great  assembly,  robed  in  silken  expectancy,  was  delighted  until  the 
hour  of  midnight  approached,  and  the  whole  affair  took  on  a  some- 
what somnolent  aspect.  Four  hours  of  tantamdra,  even  with  Patti,  is 
a  little  too  much." 
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"La  Gazza  Ladra"  was  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  done  in  New 
York  as  a  parody  in  1840,  under  the  title  "The  Cat's  in  the  Larder,"  or 
"The  Maid  with  a  Parasol."  The  Overture,  of  course,  has  had  a  career 
of  its  own  apart  from  the  opera.  An  old  programme  of  a  minstrel 
show  names  it  "The  Gas  Ladder."  Lawrence  Gilman  contributes  to 
this  record  of  curiosities  with  the  notation  of  "probably  the  first  con- 
cert performance  of  the  Overture  in  New  York"  on  October  12,  1825: 
"  'At  Mr.  Huerta's  concert  at  the  Concert  Room,  corner  Reed  Street 
and  Broadway,  opposite  Washington  Hall'  when  the  Overture  was 
played  on  the  piano  'by  a  young  lady  with  an  accompaniment'  —  an 
accompaniment  of  what,  history  does  not  tell  us." 

The  Overture  at  once  won  to  Rossini  the  hostile  public  of  Milan  at 
the  first  performance  of  "La  Gazza  Ladra/'  in  the  spring  of  1817. 
The  instrumental  score  was  more  highly  spiced  than  what  the  public 
of  La  Scala  expected  from  their  orchestral  pit.  By  opening  the  overture 
with  rolls  from  two  military  drums,  one  at  each  end  of  the  orchestra, 
the  composer  established  a  precedent  and  took  his  hearers  by  surprise. 
It  is  told  that  a  young  man,  the  pupil  of  Rolla,  the  orchestra  leader, 
was  so  incensed  by  this  liberty  that  he  carried  a  stiletto  about  with 
him,  hoping  to  meet  Rossini  and  uphold  the  honor  of  his  art.  Henri 
Beyle  de  Stendhal  described  in  his  memoirs  of  Rossini  the  momentous 
first  performance:  "The  Overture  at  once  bespoke  the  favor  of  the 
audience.  Who  that  has  once  heard  this  picturesque  symphony  will 
easily  forget  it?  The  introduction  of  the  drum  as  a  principal  part 
gives  it  a  reality  which  is  rarely  expressed  in  any  other  music.  It  is 
descriptive  of  the  return  of  a  young  soldier  to  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
and  to  the  maid  of  his  heart,  after  the  successes  of  a  glorious  cam- 
paign." Stendhal  was  even  more  transported  by  the  air  "Di  Piacer  mi 
balza  il  cor"  as  delivered  by  Bellochi,  the  first  Ninetta.  "It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  an  Englishman  who  has  not  visited  Italy  and  been  an 
eye  witness  to  the  intoxication  of  feeling  that  seizes  an  Italian  audience 
when  anything  superlatively  good  claims  their  attention  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  furore  with  which  this  air  was  received.  The  pit  rose  en 
masse  upon  the  benches.  They  made  Mme.  Bellochi  repeat  the  air 
while  they  remained  in  this  position.  Not  content  with  this,  they  de- 
manded it  a  third  time,  when  Rossini  rose  from  the  piano:  'The  part 
of  Ninetta,'  said  he,  addressing  the  front  rows  of  the  pit,  'has  a  con- 
siderable deal  of  music  in  it,  and  if  you  insist  on  Mme.  Bellochi's  re- 
peating it  again,  I  fear  she  will  be  unable  to  go  through  the  whole  of 
the  opera.'  After  some  grave  discussions  in  the  pit,  this  wTas  at  last 
consented  to."  Rossini  complained  afterwards,  as  he  sat  in  the  Cafe 
dell'  Academia,  that  he  was  overcome  with  fatigue  at  the  excess  of 
"obeisances"  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make. 
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Yet  few  who  heard  the  opera  then  or  later  were  ready  to  claim  that 
it  maintained  an  even  level.  Stendhal  found  himself  obliged  to  make 
numerous  reservations.  For  example,  the  august  ceremony  of  Ninetta's 
trial  for  life  begins  with  a  waltz,  a  dance  unsuited  to  the  Italian  tem- 
perament even  in  more  appropriate  situations. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i,  Op.  10 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,   1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Composed  in  the  year  1925,  the  First  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  was  first  per- 
formed at  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  Nicolai  Malko.  Bruno 
Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928. 
Frederick  Stock  performed  it  in  Chicago,  December  26,  1930;  Arturo  Toscanini  at  a 
concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  April  8,  1931;  Artur 
Rodzinski  at  Cleveland,  November  15,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  of  November  8,  1935,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 
The  Symphony  was  played  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Rodzinski  in 
Boston,  February  10,  1938. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  Avood  winds  in  twos  (with  piccolo),  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 
cvmbals,  piano  and  strings. 

It  was  with  this  symphony,  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  that 
Shostakovitch  first  broadly  submitted  his  music  to  his  country. 
Through  this  symphony,  too,  the  western  world  made  its  first  real 
acquaintance  with  music  indigenous  to  Soviet  Russia  —  an  acquaint- 
ance later  increased  by  the  same  composer's  opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of 
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Mtzensk."*  Subsequent  works  of  Shostakovitch  became  consciously 
revolutionary  in  programme  and  character,  but  did  not  attain  the 
popularity  of  his  First  Symphony  and  opera,  either  in  or  out  of  Russia. 
The  Second  Symphony,  called  the  "October"  symphony,  commemor- 
ates the  revolution,  and  was  performed  in  four  cities  simultaneously 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  that  event.  It  is  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  Third,  or  "May  Day,"  Symphony  has  a  final  choral  movement 
expressive  of  the  dawning  hopes  of  a  socialist  world.  Ii  was  performed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  December  30,   1932. 

Shostakovitch  continued  outwardly  to  follow  the  revolutionary 
ideology  with  a  satirical  opera  on  Gogol's  fantastic  short  story,  "The 
Nose,"  an  "esthetic"  ballet,  "The  Golden  Age,"  and  an  industrial 
ballet,  "The  Bolt."  In  his  "Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  Piano"  (the 
composer  is  described  as  an  accomplished  pianist),  and  in  his  Con- 
certo for  String  Orchestra  and  Solo  Trumpet,!  the  composer  was 
plainly  influenced  by  the  formalism  of  the  West,  and  its  light-minded 
pursuit  of  the  "grotesque."  His  avowed  concordance  with  the  Soviet 
ideology,  however  explicit,  and  however  sincere,  failed  to  impress  the 
official  guardians  of  the  national  musical  faith  as  they  listened  to  his 
music.  They  observed  that  the  satirical  vein  in  his  ballets  or  absolute 
music  fell  in  line  neither  with  political  pin  poses  nor  the  inclinations 
of  the  man  in  the  street.  In  spite  of  his  continuing  vogue,  on  account 
of  his  earlier  works,  he  began  to  be  reprimanded,  and  even  chastised 
in  the  Soviet  press. 

The  composer  evidently  took  a  new  accounting  of  himself,  wrote 
his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1936,  and  withdrew  it  before  it  could  be 
performed.  His  Fifth  Symphony,  played  at  Leningrad  in  1937,  me! 
with  official  approval  on  all  sides.  It  proved  a  simple,  melodic  music, 
entirely  free  from  the  levities  and  perversities  of  the  "western  modern- 
ists," with  a  finale  in  march  rhythm  which  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
call  to  the  faith. t 

Lawrence  Gilman  wrote  the  following  description  of  the  First  Sym- 
phony   (the  composer  did  not  give  it  a  number  on  its  publication): 

*  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtzensk"  was  completed  in  1932,  first  performed  at  Leningrad,  January 
22,  1934,  first  performed  in  America  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  conjunction  with  the 
Art  of  Musical  Russia,  Inc.,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting,  January  31.  1935.  A  performance 
was  likewise  given  by  the  same  orchestra  and  singers  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York,  February  5,  1935.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association  gave  a  perform- 
ance in  its  own  city,  April  5,   6   and  9,  Alexander  Smallens  conducting. 

t  The  Piano  Concerto  was  performed  at  the  Pop  Concerts,  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor,  and 
Frederic  Tillotson,  soloist,  June  21,  1935.  A  suite  from  "The  Bolt"  had  its  first  American 
performance  by  Mr.  Fiedler  at  the  Pops  on  May  8   of  that  season. 

$  This  symphony  had  its  first  American  performance  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  New  York,  April  9,  1938,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting.  It  was 
performed  in  Boston  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert.  January  20.  1939,  Richard  Burgin 
conducting. 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  opening  term 
July  8  -  August  18,  1940 

of  the 

Berkshire  Musk  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  consist  of  an  Institute  for 
Advanced  study,  with  an  orchestra  and  with  classes  in  con- 
ducting, composition,  opera  dramatics;  and  an  Academy  hav- 
ing no  formal  entrance  requirements,  with  general  sessions  of 
singing,  playing,  lectures  and  concerts,  and  with  special  classes 
in  choral  conducting  and  music  in  the  schools.  The  chorus 
of  the  Center  will  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.  Enrollment 
will  carry  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  Festival  rehearsals 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  nine  concerts 
(August   1-1 8). 

The  faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth, 
Aaron  Copland,  Paul  Hindemith,  Herbert  Graf,  Olin  Downes, 
assistants  and  guest  lecturers. 

For  catalogue  (with  School  application  and  Festival  sub- 
scription blanks),  address  Margaret  Grant,  Secretary,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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"The  chief  theme,  which  is  in  two  sections,  is  heard  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  (Allegretto,  4-4).  The  first  section  oi  the 
theme,  a  brief  motive  of  three  notes,  is  stated  by  a  solo  trumpet,  /; 
and  con  sordino.  A  bassoon  follows  immediately  with  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  theme  —  indeed,  the  theme  might  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
sections;  for  the  bassoon's  concluding  phrase  is  also  used  as  a  germinat- 
ing subject  in  the  development  of  the  movement.  A  clarinet  delivers 
fragments  of  the  theme  above  a  pizzicato  figure  in  the  'cellos.  There 
is  a  pause,  and  the  first  section  of  the  subject  is  given  over  to  the 
strings.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  (Allegro  non  troppo) 
in  a  tonality  which,  after  the  vagueness  of  the  introductor)  pages, 
proves  to  be  F  minor,  and  the  different  members  of  the  chief  theme 
are  now  set  forth.  The  second  theme,  in  C  minor,  is  introduced  by 
the  flute  over  pizzicati  of  the  strings,  the  clarinet  takes  it  up  undo 
a  trill  on  E-flat  for  a  solo  violin,  and  it  is  soon  heard  in  the  basses. 
The  mood  becomes  more  and  more  impassioned,  and  the  motive  with 
the  descending  chromatics  is  heard  fortissimo  from  the  unison  violins, 
with  one  of  its  related  sections  in  the  trumpets.  Then,  for  a  time,  the 
gentler  second  theme  dominates  the  musical  scene.  But  the  more 
passionate  phrase  recurs  —  in  the  basses,  in  the  trumpets,  and,  fortis- 
simo, on  the  four  unison  horns.  But  the  close  is  quiet,  with  the  clarinet 
and  'cellos  pianissimo,  recalling  the  introductory  bars. 

"The  second  movement  is  the  Scherzo  of  the-  symphony.  It  begins 
with  fore-shadow ings  in  the  string  basses  and  clarinet  (Allegro,  \-[  — 
5-4)  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  heard  in  A  minor  at  the  fourteenth 
measure  from  the  violins  with  pizzicato  accompaniment.  A  piano, 
which  is  added  to  the  orchestra  in  this  movement,  takes  the  theme, 
to  an  accompaniment  of  cymbals,  horns,  and  basses.  A  Trio  follows, 
in  E  minor,  3-4  time,  meno  mosso,  with  a  subject  for  two  flutes  under 
an  inverted  pedal  E  of  the  second  violins,  which  is  sustained  lor  half 
a  hundred  measures.  The  voice  of  the  triangle  is  also  heard  in  the  land. 
The  bassoon,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  main  theme  of  the  Scherzo. 
There  is  a  notable  climax,  with  the  subject  of  the  Trio  given  to  the 
brass,  fortissimo  (in  common  time)  against  the  main  theme  in  the 
strings,  wood  wind,  and  piano.  The  close  is  quiet,  morendo. 


"An  oboe  solo  accompanied  by  string  tremolos  begins  the  expressive 
song  of  the  slow  movement  (Lento,  D-flat  major,  4-4).  The  chief  theme 
is  tinged  with  a  sorrowful  chromaticism,  and  so  also  is  the  theme  of 
the  Largo  at  which  the  music  shortly  arrives  —  a  passage  of  deep 
melancholy,  scored  at  first,  pianissimo,  for  strings  alone  (with  an 
octave  phrase  in  the  bass).  An  oboe  solo  adds  its  voice,  in  a  subject 
that  is  soon  enunciated  forte  by  the  brass  in  a  swiftly  reached  climax. 
A  clarinet  solo,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  theme  of  the  opening,  now 
recalled  by  a  solo  violin.  We  hear  this  theme  in  the  string  basses,  with 
a  solo  trumpet,  muted,  repeating  softly  the  earlier  oboe  melodv.  The 
end  is  reached  in  a  pianissimo  passage  for  divided  strings.  A  drum- 
roll,  crescendo,  leads  to  the  Finale. 

"This  Finale,  a  dramatic  and  vivid  movement,  full  of  abrupt  alterna- 
tions of  mood  and  tempo,  begins  forte,  with  a  single  measure  Allegro 
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molto  (basses,  bassoons,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  muted  horns,  and  muted 
string  tremolos),  followed  by  twenty-nine  Lento  measures  of  introduc- 
tion. The  movement  proper  starts  off  as  an  Allegro  molto,  3-4,  in 
F  minor.  The  exuberant  chief  theme  is  delivered  by  the  clarinet,  with 
self  accompaniment  of  strings  and  cymbals.  Bass  strings  and  piano 
present  it  in  imitation,  and  the  violins  lead  it  to  a  fortissimo.  A  change 
to  A  major  introduces  a  new  theme,  exposed  fortissimo  by  strings  and 
wood  wind,  but  this  soon  declines  to  a  diminuendo,  and  leaves  the 
second  subject  to  the  soft  utterance  of  a  solo  violin  (meno  mosso), 
then  to  a  solo  horn.  The  Allegro  molto  returns,  there  is  a  fortissimo 
climax,  and  a  pause.  Adagio:  the  kettledrum  has  a  solo,  with  curious 
alternations  of  ///  and  ppp,  and  a  solo  'cello,  muted,  broods  upon  the 
second  subject   (Largo). 

"The  climax  of  the  movement  is  now  approached.  The  basses  repeat 
the  chief  subject,  under  a  counter  melody  for  the  other  strings.  This 
leads  to  a  proclamation  of  the  second  theme,  in  augmentation,  by  the 
strings  and  wood,  while  the  trombones  oppose  to  it  the  chief  subject. 
A  Presto  leads  to  a  sonorous  close  in  F  major." 

[copyrighted] 
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VARIATIONS  AND  FUGUE  ON  A  THEME  BY  MOZART,  Op.  132 

By  Max  Reger 

Born  in  Brand,  Bavaria,  March  19,  1873;  died  in  Leipzig,  May  11,  1916 


Max  Reger  composed  this  set  of  variations  in  the  year  1914.  The  first  performance 
was  conducted  by  the  composer  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin,  February  5, 
1915.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  under  the  leadership  of  Josef  Stransky,  November  2,  1915. 

The  orchestration  requires  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

The  lengthy  list  of  works  by  Max  Reger  includes  three  sets  of  varia- 
tions for  orchestra:  the  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  of 
Beethoven,  Op.  86;  the  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merry  Theme  of 
J.  A.  Hiller,  Op.  100;  and  the  present  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
Mozart.  The  Hiller  Variations  were  performed  by  this  orchestra 
February  14,  1908,  and  repeated  in  1911  and  in  1917. 

Reger  was  appointed  in  the  year  1911  the  conductor  of  the  court 
orchestra  of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  the  orchestra  Biilow  had  made 
famous  arid  which  had  first  performed  the  later  orchestral  works  of 
Brahms  while  also  the  young  Richard  Strauss  was  in  its  ranks.  Max 
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Reger  dedicated  his  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Mozart  to  the  Mein- 
ingen  Orchestra. 

The  composer  lias  chosen  for  his  subject  the  theme  which  Mo/art 
used  for  variations  of  his  own  as  the  first  movement  of  the  Piano 
Sonata  in  A  major,  Koechel  No.  331.  The  theme  keeps  its  key  and 
notation  at  its  first  presentation,  andante  grazioso,  the  oboe  or  clarinet 
giving  the  first  statement,  and  the  strings  the  repetition. 

Variation  I.  /.  'istesso  tempo,  A  major,  6-8.  Still  the  oboe  carries 
the  theme,  while  the  strings  provide  an  ornamental  figuration  in  six- 
teenth and  thirty-second  notes.  The  variation  ends  pianissimo. 

Variation  II.  Poco  agitato  in  F  major.  6-8.  The  theme  is  inverted 
in  this  variation. 

Variation  III.  Con  tnoto,  in  A  minor,  2-4.  The  melodic  line  is  pre- 
served, but  the  rhythm  altered  to  even  eighth   nous. 

Variation  IV.  Vivace,  in  E  minor.  2-4.  In  this  variation,  which 
proceeds  from  piano  to  fortissimo,  the  initial  rhythm  is  suggested,  but 
the  melody  altered 

Variation  V.  Quasi  presto,  in  A  minor,  (>-S.  There  is  no  more  than 
a  semblance  oi  the  theme  in  its  inverted  form. 

Variation  VI.  Sostenuto  (quasi  adagietto),  in  1)  major,  j-tt.  Again 
the  rhythm  is  in  even  eighths,  now  with  ornamentation  in  triplets. 

Variation  VII.  Andante  grazioso,  in  F  major,  6-8.  The  correct 
rhythm  is  preserved  in  the  bass,  bul  the  melod)  stated  in  a  new  form 
by  the  violins. 

Variation  VIII.  Motto  sostenuto,  in  E  major.  6-4.  This  is  a  fantasy 
upon  fragments  suggested  by  the  original   theme. 

Fugue,  allegretto  grazioso,  in  A  major.  6-8.  The  fugue  subject,  light 
and  staccato  in  character,  is  unusually  extended  and  has  onl)  a  sem- 
blance of  Mozart's  theme.  The  subject  makes  its  entrances  pianissimo 
by  the  first  violins,  the  second  violins,  and  the  lower  strings.  There 
is  a  fullsome  working  out  and  an  ascent  to  a  sonorous  climax  where 
the  first  part  of  the  original  theme  of  Mo/art  is  blared  forth  maestoso 
by  the  trumpets,  while  the  fugue  subject,  given  by  the  high  strings  oi 
the  wood  winds,  is  set  against  it. 

Max  Reger.  according  to  the  admirable  summary  contributed  to  the 
International  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
Thompson,  was  "regarded  in  his  time  as  a  revolutionary  in  turning 
his  back  on  conventional  harmonic  limitations  [and]  was  the  center 
of  more  or  less  violent  controversy  throughout  most  of  his  career.  He 
eschewed  everything  that  savoured  of  a  musical  program'  and,  like 
Brahms,  uncompromisingly  adhered  to  absolute  music  as  his  one  goal. 
Polyphonically  considered,  his  work  is  rooted  in  the  music  of  the  early 
masters.  He  developed  tremendous  architectural  proportions  in  his 
larger  works  and  a  complicated  harmonic  system  that  at  times  was 
cumbersome.  His  freedom  in  modulation  particularly  disturbed  his 
contemporaries.   As   his   musical   evolution    proceeded   he   eventually 
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Jfarmonious  ^ongsmiths 

If  the  Americas  are,  indeed,  to  carry  forward 
the  culture  of  the  Western  world  independently 
of  a  war-torn  Europe,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  "Tanglewood"  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
instruments  for  so  doing. 

The  sessions,  concurrent  with  the  Symphonic 
Festival,  though  overlapping  on  the  hither  side, 
run  from  July  8  to  August  18.  This  coming 
Summer  will  be  the  first  convocation  of  an 
extraordinarily  distinguished  faculty:  com- 
posers, conductors,  performers,  professors  and 
critics  —  to  name  them  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. The  Institute  is  for  advanced  study, 
for  those  making  music  their  career;  the 
Academy  is  for  amateurs  who,  as  that  word  de- 
notes, love  the  art  for  its  own  sake.  There  are 
no  formal  entrance  requirements:  if  you  can 
do  the  work,  come  along;  and  no  degrees,  di- 
plomas or  academic  credits  are  awarded;  if  you 
can  practice  the  art,  practice  it,  and  don't  lean 
on  a  sheepskin. 

Musicians,  music  lovers  and  public,  this  is  it: 
idyllic  landscape  at  the  summit  of  Summer,  liv- 
ing quarters  comfortable,  companionship  with 
men  and  women  in  a  shared  enthusiasm,  asso- 
ciation with  the  finest  artists,  daily  communion 
with  a  great  art.  Where,  if  not  here,  is  antidote 
to  the  poisons  of  an  age  of  hate?  And  where, 
better  than  here,  is  an  American  assertion  of  its 
cultural  coming-of-age?  A  space  of  harmony  in 
a  world  of  discord. 

—  Editorial  in  The  Boston  Globe, 

December  11,  1939. 
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achieved  a  greater  clarification  and  simplicity.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
a  link  between  the  post-classic  school  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  and 
his  compositions  have  commanded  great  respect,  though  more  by  virtue 
of  the  colossal  craftsmanship  they  reveal  than  for  profound  emotion." 
Reger  first  studied  with  his  lather,  and  with  the  organist  Lindner, 
in  Weiden.  He  was  later  the  pupil  of  Hugo  Riemann  in  Sondershausen 
and  in  Wiesbaden  (1890  to  1895).  He  nac^  previously  begun  his  career 
as  organist  at  the  Cathedral  at  Weiden.  In  1901  he  made  Munich  his 
home,  gaining  a  reputation  as  composer  lor  the  organ  and  virtuoso 
of  the  instrument,  likewise  teaching  organ  and  composition,  from 
1907  until  his  death  he  taught  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  The  works 
of  Reger  include  a  large  amount  of  chamber  music,  music  lor  piano, 
voice,  or  violin  solo.  The  choral  music  and  the  orchestral  music  is  also 
imposing  as  a  list  of  titles. 

The  following  have  been  played  at   the  concerts  of  this  orchestra: 

Serenade  lor  Ok  lustra.  Op.  95  (April  12.  1907);  Variations  and  Fugue 
on  a  Merry  Theme  of  J.  A.  Hiller,  Op.  100  (February  14,  1908,  also 
in  1911  and  1917):  Symphonic  Prologue  to  a  Tragedy,  Op.  108  (Octo- 
ber 15,  1909);  A  Comedy  Overture,  Op.  120  (October  (>,  1911);  Con- 
certo in  the  Ancient  Style,  lor  Orchestra.  Op.  123  (December  13, 
1912);  Four  Tone  Poems,  Op.   128    (March  26,   1915). 
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"ITALIAN  CAPRICCIO,  "  Op.    i;, 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Rorn  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia.  May  7.  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg.  November  <>.  1893 


The  "Capriccio  Italien  pour  grand  orchestre,  Op.  (.-,. "  dedicated  to  'Monsieur 
Charles  Davidoff,"  the  'cellist,  was  published  by  Jurgenson  in  1880,  the  vear  of  its 
composition.  It  was  first  performed  in  Moscow,  December  18,  1880,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  and  was  likewise  played  at  St.  Petersburg,  December 
7,  1881.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  led  by  Walter  Damrosch,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1886. 

The  piece  has  been  played  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  22,  1897,  October  13,  1899,  and  November  11,  1904. 

The  orchestration  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky  was  moved  to  write  this  piece  during  his  sojourn  in 
Rome,   in  February,    1880.   "I   am   working   at   the   sketch   of   an 
Italian  fantasia  based  upon  folk  songs/'  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Nadejda 
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von  Meek.  "Thanks  to  the  (harming  themes,  some  of  which  I  have 
taken  from  collections  and  others  which  I  have  heard  in  the  streets, 
this  work  will  be  effective." 

"Peter's  hotel,"  wrote  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  in  her  biography 
"Beloved  Friend,"  "was  next  door  to  the  barracks  of  the  Royal 
Cuirassiers,  Italian  eavalrymen;  how  surprised  their  plumed  and  re- 
splendent bugler  would  have  been  had  he  known  that  a  Russian  bar- 
barian in  the  Hotel  Constanzi,  listening  every  evening  to  his  call,  had 
eopied  it  down  lor  the  opening  fanfare  to  a  piece  for  full  orchestra! 
It  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  music,  and  still  popular  today.  Like  other  of 
Tchaikovsky's  works  that  are  supposed  to  reproduce  Italian  or  French 
scenes,  the  Capriccio  is  strikingly  Russian.  When  the  usual  waltz 
breaks  out  —  (Taneyeff  had  been  right;  there  is  always  a  waltz  to 
Tchaikovsky)  —  one  can  see  the  officers  dancing  in  their  most  dazzling 
uniforms.  But  they  are  Russian  officers,  and  beneath  the  clear  strains 
of  the  horns  one  senses,  somehow,  the  snow  falling  on  cold  and  bound- 
less steppes.  ..." 

Writing  to  Mme.  von  Meek  from  his  home  at  Kamenka,  where  he 
completed  the  orchestration  in  May,  Tchaikovsky  said:  "I  do  not 
know  how  much  musical  worth  the  piece  lias,  but  I  am  already  sure 
of  this:  it  will  sound  wrell;  the  orchestration  is  effective  and  brilliant. " 
The  performances  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  brought  a  certain 
amount  of  applause,  but  disapproval  from   the  critics. 

The  fanfare  introduces  two  melodies  in  succession,  each  with  the 
earmarks  of  a  popular  song.  The  first  melody  is  repeated,  and  the 
second  delivered  fortissimo  in  full  instrumentation.  The  Capriccio 
ends  with  a  brilliant  tarantella,  interrupted  momentarily  by  the 
pastoral  second  melody,  given  to  the  oboes. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


IjONCpY     OF  MUSIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival   of 

MME.  BERTA  JAU^-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE    LONGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Capitol  6745 

MARBLEHEAD,  Thursdays,  6  Long  View  Drive  Tel.  Mar.  40J 

JULES  WOLFFERS  HARRIETTE  E.  WOLFFERS 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION  VIOLINIST 

Faculty  members  of  the  Malkin  Conservatory 
Residence:  HOTEL  HEMENWAY  Studio:  THE  RIVIERA 

Kenmore  4330 

PROFESSOR  HEDDA  BALLON 

PIANIST,  HARPSICHORDIST 

22  MOUNT  PLEASANT  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE 

KIR.   1445 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,   Director 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Tel.  KENmore  4166 

The  Conservatory  announces  its  first  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  CONCERT  of  the  season. 
The  concert  Avill  be  held  at  STEINERT  HALL,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  on  MONDAY 
EVENING,  January  22,  at  8:15  o'clock.  Music  by  Bach,  Brahms,  Weber,  Chopin,  MacDowell, 
Suk,  Mozart,  Franz,  Clarke,  Horsman,  Gretchaninoff,  Schindler,  Stickles  and  Gounod  will 
be  performed. 
Admission    free.  Steinway    Pianos. 


CARL   BARTH 

'CELLO  LESSONS 

CHAMBER    MUSIC    CLASSES 

52  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Tel.  TRO.  7363 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the    Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wanted:  Your IVame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women...  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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Thursday  Evening,  February  8 
at  8  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 
HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOVId,  J. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 


ELCUS,  (.. 
GUNDERSEN,  R. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNG,  M. 

DIAMOND,  S. 

5TONESTR1  IT,  L. 
I  Kkl  1  ENS,  M. 


rouRi  1  ,  c 

ARTIERES,  L. 


Personnel 

Violins 
lauga,  N. 

KASSMAN,  N. 


s^  I  MET,  H. 
CHERKASSKY,  P. 


RISNIKOEF,  V. 
I1SLER,  D. 


I  I -DOROVSKY,   P. 
I  I  \I  I  N,  P. 

BEALE,  M. 

Dl  I    SORDO,  K. 

MESSINA,  S. 
si  (NICER,  S. 


Violas 


BERNARD,  A. 

van  WYNBERC1  N,  (  . 


1  Mil  Y,  R. 
KHI PS,  A. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

1  11  Dl  ER,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  M. 


(RON  I  K,  II. 

WERNER,  H. 


Bl  DETTI,  J. 
ZICHERA,  A. 


MOLEUX,  G. 
VONDRAK,  A. 


LEHNKR,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
rORTEUl  R,  P. 


VlOLONCEI  1  os 

CHARDONj  N  . 
DROECHMANS,  H. 


kornsand,  e. 
humphrey,  6. 

stockbridge,  c. 

/I  ls|  ,  R. 


Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 
madsen,  g. 

Horns 
valkenter,  w. 
macdonald,  vv. 

SINGER,  J. 

gebhardt,  w. 
Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


DUFRESNE,  C. 
JUHT,  L. 

Oboes 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
i.ukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 


Basses 

GREFNBl  RG,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I. 


GIRARD,  H. 

PROSE,  P. 


SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 
zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 


Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 

\  ALERIO,  If. 

cardii  io,  p. 
Bass  Clarinet 

M  \7ZI  (),  R. 

Trumpets 
mager,  g. 

LA  FOSSE,  If. 
YOISIN,  R.  L. 
YOISIN,  r. 

Timpani 
szulc,  R. 

POLSTER,  M. 


Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


1  abrizio,  e. 
m  arjoi  let,  l. 
zimbli  r,  j. 

barwicki,  j. 
Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 

LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

P1LLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 
lilleback,  w. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 

arcieri,  e. 
Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  25, 1940  at  3:30 

PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Programme 

Handel   Concerto  Grosso  for  Strings  in  B  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  12 

Largo  —  Allegro  —  Larghetto  e  piano  —  Largo  —  Allegro 

Handel Aria  from  "Semele,"  "Oh,  Sleep,  why 

dost  thou  leave  me?" 

Mozart Aria    from  "The  Magic  Flute,"  "Ach,  ich  fuhl's" 

Wagner Prelude   to   "Lohengrin" 

Wagner "Elsa's  Dream,"  from  "Lohengrin" 

Charpentier Air,   "Depuis  le  jour,"   from  "Louise" 

intermission 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.  Allegretto 

II.  Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 

III.  Vivacissimo;   Lento  e  suave 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

SOLOIST 

DOROTHY  MAYNOR 

Soprano 

Tickets  at  Box  Office 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  8 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;   Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio;   Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 

I.     Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
II.     "Fileuse":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

III.  Molto  adagio 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto;   quasi   andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 
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SYMPHONY  NO    i  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven    v 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  original  manuscript  of  this  symphony  has  not  been  found,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  when  it  was  composed,  but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among 
the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  as 
early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2,  1800,  in  Vienna,  that  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance.  It  was  published  in  parts  at  the  end  of  1801.  The  full  score  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  1820. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  "for  his  own 
benefit,"  after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  sym- 
phony of  Mozart  and  airs  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  submitted  his 
popular  septet,  and  one  of  his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course, 
the  solo  part;  he  also  improvised  upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  his  newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The 
concert  was  received  with  marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
critical  approval.  Indeed  the  young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation, 
who  had  written  a  number  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartets,  and  sets  of  varia- 
tions. In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in 
two  early  cantatas  and  in  the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B-flat  and  in  C) 
which  he  had  written  a  few  years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  while  commend- 
ing parts  of  the  concerto  and  the  Septet  as  a  work  of  "taste  and  feel- 
ing," felt  called  upon  to  administer  a  mild  rebuke  upon  the  young 
man  who  had  stepped  out  with  rather  too  much  temerity  and  confi- 
dence upon  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  symphony  which  Mozart  and 
Haydn  had  cultivated  in  such  careful  and  orderly  fashion.  The 
writer  admitted  in  the  symphony  "much  art,  novelty,  and  wealth  of 
ideas,"  but  added:  '"Unfortunately  there  was  too  much  use  of  the 
wind  instruments,  so  that  the  music  sounded  more  as  if  written  for 
a  wind  band  than  for  an  orchestra."*  It  was  after  a  performance  in 
the  more  conservative  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  about  a  year  later  that  a 
critic  found  in  the  symphony  "a  caricature  of  Haydn  pushed  to  ab- 
surdity." Opinions  such  as  these  from  Beethoven's  contemporaries  give 


*  Professor  Tovey  agrees  with  this  criticism,  pointing  out  that  Beethoven  does  lean  upon  the 
wind  sections  in  this  symphony,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  his  considerable  experience  with 
" Harmoniemusik"  at  that  time.  It  might  also  be  that  the  critic  was  misled  by  an  ill- 
balanced  performance,  for  it  was  particularly  bad. 
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pause  to  us  of  later  days  who  are  inclined  to  accept  this  particular 
first  symphony  as  fundamentally  docile  to  the  traditions  of  the  cen- 
tury which  had  just  passed  —  bold  in  many  matters  of  detail  certainly, 
but  even  there  not  without  precedent  in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn. 

The  adverse  criticisms  rankled  the  proud  and  aspiring  Beethoven, 
who,  offering  the  symphony  to  Hofmeister,  wrote:  "As  for  the  Leip- 
zig O.  [Ochsenf],  let  them  just  go  on  talking;  they  will  never  by  their 
chatter  confer  immortality  on  anyone,  neither  can  they  take  it  away 
from  anyone  for  whom  Apollo  has  destined  it."  This  was  in  January, 
1801.  In  April  he  wrote  imperiously  to  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung:  "Advise  your  critics  to  exercise  more  care  and  good  sense  with 
regard  to  the  productions  of  young  authors,  for  many  a  one  may 
thereby  become  dispirited,  who  otherwise  might  have  risen  to  higher 
things."  Beethoven  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  praise  from  this 
journal  which  in  1805  called  this  symphony  "a  glorious  production, 
showing  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas,  used  with  perfect  con 
nection,  order,  and  lucidity."  The  satisfaction  was  sometimes  dubious, 
as  when  the  First  Symphony  was  extolled  at  the  expense  of  his 
later  ones. 

Beethoven,  anxious  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world  as  a  composer 
in  the  larger  forms,  had  at  this  time  his  first  two  piano  concertos  and 
the  symphony  to  offer  for  publication,  and  accordingly  proposed  one 
of  them,  together  with  the  septet  and  the  piano  sonata,  Op.  22,  to 
Hofmeister,  at  that  time  partnered  with  Kuhnel  in  the  house  which 
was  later  known  as  "Peters."  Hofmeister  was  then  a  Kapellmeister  in 
Leipzig,  and  Beethoven  addressed  him  as  "my  dear  brother  in  art." 
He  offered  the  brace  of  compositions  for  the  equivalent  of  $140,  of 
which  the  symphony  was  listed  at  $50.  "Perhaps  you  will  be  aston- 
ished," he  wrote,  "that  I  make  no  difference  between  a  sonata,  a  sep- 
tet and  a  symphony,  but  I  make  none  because  I  think  that  a  sym- 
phony will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  sonata,  although  it  should  surely  be 
worth  more."  Fixing  the  total  price  at  "seventy  ducats,"  he  wrote: 
"I  do  not  understand  any  other  money  than  Viennese  ducats;  how 
many  thalers  and  gulden  that  makes  is  no  affair  of  mine,  for  I  am  a 
bad  business  man  and  reckoner."  Beethoven  spoke  the  sober  truth 
about  his  abilities  as  a  business  man.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
dealings  with  publishers,  he  was  negotiating  simultaneously  with 
two  publishing  houses  in  Leipzig,  and  making  terms  for  the  Septet 
over  which  he  was  already  involved  with  Salomon  in  London. 


The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems 
to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  in- 
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troductions  of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because 
the  composer  chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead 
his  hearers  into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main 
theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its 
tonic.  With  this  polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one 
key  to  another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  con- 
trasting, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring 
into  play  the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the 
composer  begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  recalls  his 
not  too  distant  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention,  the 
development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and  charm- 
ing significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and  dis- 
tinct, speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo 
—  it  is  a  scherzo  indeed  of  doubled  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace. 
Although  the  repeats,  the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted 
mold  of  the  Haydnesque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine 
whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way 
which  disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo 
"of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  original 
thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by 
bit,  that  Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice 
of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved 
to  laughter.  The  key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the 
typical  eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more 
than  the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us 
say,  upon  a  form  which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  per- 
fect crystallization,  and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a 
new  path. 

[copyrighted] 
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'An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music.' 


The  Trustees  of 

The  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announce  the  opening  term 
July  8  -  August  18,  1940 


of  the 


Berkshire  Music  Center 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 
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The  ^Berkshire  zJifCusic  Qenter 


cr 

v^he  Berkshire  Music  Center 
has  been  planned  for  those  who  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  for  studying  and  performing  the  best 
choral  and  orchestral  music  under  the  guidance  of 
a  faculty  including  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  experts 
in  composition,  conducting,  musical  theory,  litera- 
ture, and  criticism,  folk-dancing,  and  opera  dra- 
matics. The  Center  will  consist  of  two  departments: 
first,  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  for  the  more 
advanced  and  proficient  students,  and  second,  the 
Academy  for  those  with  less  technical  training. 

The  first  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
that  of  1940,  will  comprise  the  six  weeks  beginning 
Monday,  July  8,  and  ending  Sunday,  August  18. 
The  last  three  weeks  will  coincide  with  the  Berk- 
shire Symphonic  Festival,  which  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  constitute 
the  artistic  climax  of  the  season. 

The  Institute  for  ^Advanced  £tudy 

The  Institute  will  include  a  select  class  in  Orches- 
tral Conducting  under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr. 
Koussevitzky;  an  orchestra  of  technically  competent 
players  who,  with  the  help  of  leading  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  study  and  per- 
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form  a  selection  of  orchestral  and  chamber  works 
under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  others;  a  course  in 
Opera  Dramatics  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Herbert 
Graf  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  a  course 
in  Composition  given  by  Messrs.  Aaron  Copland 
and  Paul  Hindemith;  and  seminars  in  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint. 

The  Academy 

In  the  Academy  the  main  work  will  be  carried  on 
in  general  sessions  devoted  to  singing,  playing,  and 
lectures  on  music  illustrated  by  the  varied  forces 
of  the  Center.  These  general  lectures  will  deal 
broadly  with  the  understanding  of  music,  through 
the  study  of  history,  form  and  style,  and  the  esthetic 
principles  underlying  the  art.  There  will  be  lectures 
on  the  teaching  of  music,  on  education,  and  on  the 
related  arts.  The  lecturers  will  include  Olin  Downes 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty,  as  well  as  the 
following  guest  lecturers:  Archibald  T.  Davison, 
Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  Randall  Thompson,  and 
Augustus  D.  Zanzig.  There  will  be  constant  partici- 
pation in  music  through  playing  or  singing  by  every 
member  of  the  school.  The  Academy  Chorus,  con- 
ducted by  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, will  sing  a  number  of  works  drawn  widely 
from  choral  literature,  and  will  prepare  the  B  minor 
Mass  of  Bach  for  performance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  during  the 
last  week  of  the  Festival.  The  Academy  Orchestra 
will  be  open  to  all  students  playing  orchestral  in- 
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struments,  and  will  prepare  two  programs  for  per- 
formance, besides  having  practice  in  the  sight-read- 
ing of  appropriate  works.  Groups  will  also  be  formed 
for  practice  in  Chamber  Music  and  Folk-Dancing. 
There  will  be  special  classes  in  choral  conducting 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Woodworth,  and 
in  school  music  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howard 
Abell,  of  Milton  Academy. 

The  ^Berkshire  Symphonic  Gjfestival 

The  Festival,  one  week  longer  than  in  previous 
years,  with  three  concerts  each  week,  or  nine  in  all, 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  is  expected  to  draw, 
as  in  previous  years,  thousands  of  music  lovers  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

All  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will 
have  reserved  seats  for  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  will  be  allowed 
to  attend  rehearsals  of  the  Orchestra. 

Tickets  for  reserved  seats  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  whole  series,  for  each  week,  or,  as  space 
permits,  for  each  concert. 


Those  wishing  more  detailed  information  and 
particulars  about  the  curriculum,  registration  and 
fees,  scholarships,  living  accommodations,  and  also 
applications  for  tickets  to  the  Festival,  may  apply 
for  a  prospectus  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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"PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken 
from  the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play 

By   Gabriel  Faure 
Born  at  Pamiers    (Ariege),  France,  May  12,  1845;  died  at  Passy,  November  4,  1924 


Composed  in  1898,  Faure's  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  this  music  was  first  performed  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  It  was  introduced  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8,  1904.  There  was 
a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1904,  and  again 
December  2,  1905.  Vincent  d'Indy,  as  guest,  conducted  it  March  18,  1911,  Pierre 
Monteux,   November   23,    1923,   Serge   Koussevitzky,  April   21,    1939   and  December 

29»   1939- 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harps,  and  strings. 

PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE/'  with  Faure's  incidental  music,  was 
produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 
The  first  of  the  three  movements  in  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  is  the 
prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 
The  second  movement,  "Fileuse/'  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  (andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  third  movement,  molto  adagio,  is  associated  with 
the  tragic  closing  scene  where  Melisande  dies  in  the  presence  of  the 
aged  Arkel,  Golaud  her  husband,  the  physican,  and  the  servants  of 
the  castle. 

Melisande.     Is  it  you,  grandfather? 

Arkel.     Yes,  my  child.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do? 

Melisande.     Is  it  true  that  winter  is  here? 

Arkel.     Why  do  you  ask? 

Melisande.     Because  it  is  cold,  and  there  are  no  more  leaves. 

Arkel.    Are  you  cold?  Do  you  wish  the  windows  shut? 

Melisande.  No,  no,  not  until  the  sun  has  sunk  into  the  sea.  It  sets  slowly;  so 
winter  has  begun? 

Arkel.    Yes.  You  do  not  like  winter? 

Melisande.     Oh  no,  I  am  afraid  of  the  cold.  I  dread  the  bitter  cold. 

Arkel.    Do  you  feel  better? 

Melisande.     Yes;  yes;  I  no  longer  have  all  those  anxieties. 
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Arkel.     Do  you  wish  to  see  your  child? 

Melisande.     What   child? 

Arkel.     Your  child.  You  are  a  mother.  You  have  put  into  the  world  a  little  girl. 

Melisande.     Where  is  she? 

Arkel.     Here. 

Melisande.     It  is  strange  —  I  cannot  raise  my  arms  to  take  her. 

Arkel.     That's  because  you  are  still  very  weak.  I'll  hold  it  myself;  look. 

Melisande.  She  does  not  laugh.  She  is  little.  She,  too,  will  weep.  I  am  sorry 
for  her. 

(The  room  is  gradually  filled  with  the  servants  of  the  castle,  who  take  their 
places  silently  along  the  walls  and  wait.) 

Golaud    (suddenly  rising).  What's  this?  What  are  all   these  women  doing  here? 

The  Physician.     They  are  the  servants. 

Arkel.     Who  called   them? 

The   Physician.     Not   I. 

Golaud.  Why  did  you  come  here?  Nobody  summoned  you.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  here?  What  does  all  this  mean?  Answer  me! 

(The  servants  do  not  answer) 
Arkel.     Do  not  speak  so  loud.  She  is  going  to  sleep;  she  has  shut  her  eyes. 
Golaud.     It  is  not  — ? 
The   Physician.     No,   no;   see,   she   breathes. 

Arkel.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Now  it  is  her  soul  that  weeps.  Why  does  she 
stretch  out  her  arms?  What  does  she  want? 

The  Physician.  Toward  her  child,  no  doubt.  It's  the  struggle  of  the  mother 
against  — 

Golaud.     Now?  At  this  moment?  It  must  be  said,  say  it!   Say  it! 

The  Physician.     Perhaps. 

Golaud.  At  once?  Oh,  oh!  I  must  speak  to  her.  Melisande!  Melisande!  Leave 
me  alone!   leave  me  alone  with  her! 

Arkel.  No,  no;  do  not  approach  her.  Do  not  disturb  her.  Do  not  speak  to  her 
again.  You  do  not  know  what  the  soul  is. 

Golaud.     It's  not  my  fault!   It's  not   my  fault! 

Arkel.  Listen,  listen.  We  must  now  speak  in  low  tones.  She  must  no  longer 
be  disturbed.  The  human  soul  is  vcr\  silent.  The  human  soul  likes  to  go  away 
alone.  It  suffers  so  timidly.  But  the  sadness,  Golaud  —  but  the  sadness  of  all  that 
one  sees!  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

(At   this  moment   all   the  serva?its  fall  suddenly    on    their   knees   at    the    back    of 

the  room.) 

Arkel.     (turning).     What  is  it? 

The   Physician     (ncaring   the    bed   and   examining   the    body).    They    are    right. 

(A   long  silence.) 

Arkel.     I  saw  nothing.  Are  you  sure? 

The  Physician.     Yes,  yes. 

Arkel.  I  heard  nothing.  So  quickly,  so  quickly  —  All  at  once.  She  goes  away 
without  a  word. 

Golaud   (sobbing).   Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Arkel.  Do  not  remain  here,  Golaud.  She  wishes  silence  now.  Come,  come. 
It  is  terrible,  but  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  was  a  little  being,  so  peaceful,  so  timid, 
and  so  silent.  It  was  a  poor  little  mysterious  being,  like  all  of  us.  She  is  there, 
as  though  she  were  the  big  sister  of  her  baby.  Come,  come.  My  God!  My  God! 
I  shall  not  understand  anything  about  it.  Let  us  not  stay  here.  Come;  the  child 
should  not  remain  here  in  this  room.  She  must  live  now  in  her  place.  It  is  the 
turn  of  the  poor  little  one. 

(They  go  out  in  silence.) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  this  orchestra's  first  season   (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

After  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym 
phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  this  one  with  another 
in  short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  First  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season, 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
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so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly  aboui. 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  ar  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  the  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym 
phony;  I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie,*  and  I 
shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  // 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Brull  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  critics,  who  have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 
first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 


*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided  him  for  spelling  "  symphony  "   with  an   "  f ." 
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and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  flood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 
about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  of  a 
"more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  very  considerable  penetration  of  the  new 
score.  Any  helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  by  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:  — 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
—  i.  e.,  new  after  Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
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instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy. 

The  original  Leipzig  attitude  towards  the  symphony  as  deplorably 
lacking  in  a  due  Brahmsian  content  of  meaty  counterpoint  survived 
in  the  treatise  of  Weingartner  (1897),  who  called  the  scherzo  "a  grace- 
ful trifle  almost  too  insignificant  for  the  other  three  movements."  And 
so  recently  as  1928,  Richard  Specht  writes  in  his  Life  of  Brahms:  "If 
one  excepts  the  somewhat  morose  [?]  finale,  it  is  a  serenade  rather  than 
a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that  not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and 
Mozart  too,  wrote  symphonic  works  which  would  be  better  called  sin- 
foniettas  today."  It  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  there  could  be  found 
plentiful  dissenters  from  this  point  of  view.  The  acquaintance  of  fifty 
years  seems  to  have  put  a  levelling  perspective  on  the  first  two  sym- 
phonies, which  their  first  hearers  compared  with  such  a  confident  sense 
of  antithesis.  It  is  possible  today  to  find  an  abundant  portion  of  sheer 
musical  poetry  in  each  of  the  four  symphonies  —  they  may  vary  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  the  emotional  nature  of  their  creator,  but 
those  bounds  are  not  excessively  wide. 

The  C  minor  symphony  has  long  ceased  to  be  "complex,"  "obscure," 
"forbidding,"  even  to  the  most  faint-hearted  of  present-day  listeners, 
and  the  deliberately  intellectual  Brahms,  laboring  a  hard  musical  logic, 
is  becoming  the  figure  of  a  quaint  old  fable.  The  grandeur  of  the  First 
symphony  has  quite  lost  its  "sternness"  with  the  years,  and  taken  on 
much  of  the  romance,  the  engaging  color,  the  direct  musical  poesy, 
once  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Second.  The  Second  Symphony,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  hard  to  connect  with  the  slight  texture,  the  incon- 
sequential "prettiness,"  with  which  Brahms'  earnest  friends  once  re 

nroached  him. 
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KHII'S,  A. 

CORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 


GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


MOLEUX,  G. 
VONDRAK,  A. 


LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
TORTELIER,  P. 
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chardon,  y. 
droeghmans,  h. 


KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
ZEISE,  K. 


Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 
valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

TUBA 

ADAM,  E. 


DUFRESNE,  G. 
JUHT,  L. 

Oboes 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 


Basses 
greenberg,  h. 
frankel,  i. 


FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 
ZIMBLER,  J. 


GIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,  P. 


SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 
zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 


Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 
mazzeo,  R. 

Trumpets 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  m. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 

SZULC,  R. 
POLSTER,  M. 


barwicki,  j. 
Bassoons 


Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

PILLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 
lilleback,  w. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 

arcieri,  e. 
Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  i 'Tangle wood' ' 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Bostons  Symphony   Orchestras 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Series  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  ProkofiefTs  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 

The  Violin  Concerto   (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 

The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third  ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 
of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 

Other  works  include  Wagner  excerpts,  Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  or  by  applying  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  29 


Programme 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.    Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  non   troppo 
II.    Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro 

Thunderstorm;  Tempest:  Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's  Song:   Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm: 

Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 


Hindemith Symphony,   "Mathis  der   Maler"    ("Matthias 

the  Painter") 
I.    Angelic  Concert 
II.    Entombment 
III.     Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March   26,   1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting 
entirely  of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth   Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral   Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The 
dedication  is  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

Beethoven  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked  upon  the 
two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which  had 
occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with  unusual 
speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nottebohm, 
completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued,  may 
have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  performed 
from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the  programme 
named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  —  which  is 
building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a  printer's  error. 


After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  linger- 
ing in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the 
gentle,  droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood 
which  lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as 
an  English  critic  of  1823,  wno  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly 
the  second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be 
shortened  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole." 
One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking 
vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
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missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious 
contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and 
dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  mur- 
muring monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
tinuous, subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  "I  believe," 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength 
of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movement.* 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei."f 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail    (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third    (clarinet)  of 


*  To  achieve  this  in  a  slow  tempo  always  implies  extraordinary  concentration  and  terseness 
of  design;  for  the  slow  tempo,  which  inexperienced  composers!  are  apt  to  regard  as  having 
no  effect  upon  the  number  of  notes  that  take  place  in  a  given  time,  is  much  more  rightly 
conceived  as  large  than  as  slow.  Take  a  great  slow  movement  and  write  it  out  in  such  a 
notation  as  will  make  it  correspond  in  real  time  values  to  the  notes  of  a  great  quick  move- 
ment; and  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  in  actual  time  the  mere  first 
theme  of  the  slow  movement  would  cover  of  the  whole  exposition  of  the  quick  movement. 
Any  slow  movement  in  full  sonata  form  is,  then,  a  very  big  thing.  But  a  slow  movement  in 
full  sonata  form  which  at  every  point  asserts  its  deliberate  intention  to  be  lazy  and  to  say 
whatever  occurs  to  it  twice  in  succession,  and  which  in  so  doing  never  loses  flow  and  never 
falls  out  of  proportion,  such  a  slow  movement  is  as  strong  as  an  Atlantic  liner  that  should 
bear  taking  out  of  water  and  supporting  on  its  two  ends. 

t  Beethoven  at  first  inscribed  this  warning  on  the  title-page  of  his  score:  "More  an  expres- 
sion  of  feeling   than  painting." 
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the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 
pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the 
tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Bruhl,  near  Modling. 
"Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national 
and  characteristic,  and  seem  to  have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice 
shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance 
at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes 
for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the 
Mass  in  D.  The  band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found 
time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in 
his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe, 
or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which  they  would  go  on  playing  till  they  dropped  off  to 
sleep;  and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether, 
and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  'In  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  'I  have  tried  to  copy  this.' ' 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,*  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 
cussion. The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 
to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 


*  Berlioz  sees,  in  this  "melody;  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
heavy  sahots,"  while  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette,"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some  good  old  German  peasant,  mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  armed  with  a  dilapidated 
instrument." 
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are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique 
superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon  Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven 
could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 
mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous 
gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 
have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to 
agree  with  them. 

Joyous  serenity  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  view,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan," 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buch," 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 
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Berlioz,  who  could  admire,  and  practice,  a  fine  restraint  in  music, 
if  not  always  in  prose,  was  moved  to  an  infectious  rapture  by  this 
symphony,  in  its  attainment  of  the  true  pastoral  ardor,  the  clear 
supremacy  of  his  own  art  over  the  poets  of  all  time: 

"But  this  poem  of  Beethoven!  —  these  long  periods  so  richly 
coloured!  —  these  living  pictures!  —  these  perfumes!  —  that  light!  — 
that  eloquent  silence!  —  that  vast  horizon!  —  those  enchanted  nooks 
secreted  in  the  woods!  —  those  golden  harvests!  —  those  rose-tinted 
clouds  like  wandering  flecks  upon  the  surface  of  the  sky!  —  that  im- 
mense plain  seeming  to  slumber  beneath  the  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun!  —  Man  is  absent,  and  Nature  alone  reveals  itself  to  admiration! 
—  and  this  profound  repose  of  everything  that  lives!  This  happy  life 
of  all  which  is  at  rest!  —  the  little  brook  which  runs  rippling  towards 
the  river!—  the  river  itself,  parent  of  waters,  which,  in  majestic  silence, 
flows  down  to  the  great  sea!  —  Then,  Man  intervenes;  he  of  the  fields, 
robust  and  God-fearing  —  his  joyous  diversion  is  interrupted  by  the 
storm  —  and  we  have  his  terror,  his  hymn  of  gratitude. 

"Veil  your  faces!  ye  poor,  great,  ancient  poets  —  poor  Immortals! 
Your  conventional  diction  with  all  its  harmonious  purity  can  never 
engage  in  contest  with  the  art  of  sounds.  You  are  glorious,  but  van- 
quished! You  never  knew  what  we  now  call  melody;  harmony;  the 
association  of  different  qualities  of  tone;  instrumental  colouring; 
modulation;  the  learned  conflict  of  discordant  sounds,  which  first  en- 
gage in  combat,  only  afterwards  to  embrace;  our  musical  surprises; 
and  those  strange  accents  which  set  in  vibration  the  most  unexplored 
depths  of  the  human  soul.  The  stammerings  of  the  childlike  art  which 
you  named  Music  could  give  you  no  idea  of  this.  You  alone  were  the 
great  melodists  and  harmonists  —  the  masters  of  rhythm  and  expres- 
sion for  the  cultivated  spirits  of  your  time. 

"But  these  words  bore,  in  all  your  tongues,  a  meaning  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  nowadays  their  due.  The  art  of  sounds, 
properly  so-called  and  independent  of  everything,  is  a  birth  of  yester- 
day. It  is  scarcely  yet  of  age,  with  its  adolescence.  It  is  all-powerful; 
it  is  the  Pythian  Apollo  of  the  moderns.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for 
a  whole  world  of  feelings  and  sensations  from  which  you  were  en- 
tirely shut  out. 

"Yes!  great  and  adored  poets!  you  are  conquered:  Inclyte  sed  victi." 


It  was  with  care  and  forethought  that  Beethoven  wrote  under  the 
title  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony:  "A  recollection  of  country  life.  More 
an  expression  of  feeling  than  painting."*  Beethoven  was  probably- 
moved  to  special  precautions  against  the  literal-minded,  in  that  he 
was  divulging  provocative  subtitles  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The 
following  notations  in   the   sketchbooks   show   that   Beethoven  gave 


*  The  inscription  "Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empflndung  als  Malerei"  was  probably  on  the  original 
manuscript.  It  appeared  in  the  programme  of  the  first  performance  (December  22,  1808) 
and  on  the  published  parts    (1809),  but  was  omitted  when  the  score  was  published    (1824). 
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anxious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  divulging  much  or  little  in 
the  way  of  subtitles  upon  his  score: 

"The  hearers  should  be  allowed  to  discover  the  situations." 

"All  painting  in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far,  is  a  failure." 

"Sinfonia  pastorella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  country  life  can  make  out  for 
himself  the  intentions  of  the  author  without  many  titles." 

"People  will  not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general  intention  to  be  more 
a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in  sounds." 

"Pastoral  Symphony:  No  picture,  but  something  in  which  the  emotions  are  ex- 
pressed which  are  aroused  in  men  by  the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or),  in  which 
some  feelings  of  country  life  are  set  forth." 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning  in  a  symphony  where  "feeling" 
controls  every  page,  where  the  "painting"  is  never  more  than  a  sug- 
gestive course  to  thoughts  which  are  purely  musical.  Yet  Beethoven's 
wisdom  in  giving  this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his  motive  may  have 
been  for  withdrawing  it)  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  critics  (early 
and  late)  who  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  birds,  the  brook, 
the  storm,  or  the  peasants.  Those  who  at  various  times  in  England 
during  the  past  century  have  tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  some- 
times with  action,  would  have  done  well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
the  composer's  injunction.  Beethoven  had,  no  doubt,  very  definite 
pictures  in  his  mind  while  at  work  upon  the  symphony.  Charles 
Neate  has  reported  a  conversation  on  the  very  subject  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  in  which  Beethoven  said:  "I  have  always  a  picture  in 
mind  while  composing,  and  work  up  to  it."  He  might  have  added 
(except  that  the  evidence  is  plain  enough  in  his  music)  that  these 
images  were  always  completely  transmuted  into  the  tonal  realm, 
where,  as  such,  they  took  their  place  in  his  musical  scheme. 

Beethoven  had  a  still  more  direct  reason  for  trying  to  set  his  public 
straight  on  his  musical  intentions  in  this  symphony.  He  wished,  no 
doubt,  to  distinguish  his  score  from  the  "programme  music"  highly 
popular  in  his  day,  trivial  imitations  by  composers  entirely  incapable 
of  the  "feeling"  Beethoven  justly  stressed  in  his  similarly  entitled 
score.  He  could  not  even  approve  the  literal  imitation  of  animal  life 
in  Haydn's  "Creation,"  an  oratorio  which  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna 
at  that  time.  He  did  indeed  later  capitulate  to  the  lower  order  of 
"Malerei"  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  but  for  this  excursion  in  the 
popular  taste  he  never  claimed  a  preponderance  of  feeling  over 
imagery.  There  were  nature  pictures  in  music  as  well  as  battle  pieces 
at  that  time,  and  they  were  on  a  similar  level.  A  symphony  of  this 
sort  has  been  found  which  may  well  have  suggested  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  and  its  plan  of  movements.  It  is  a  "Grand  Sym- 
phony" subtitled  "A  Musical  Portrait  of  Nature"  by  a  Swabian  com- 
poser, Justin  Heinrich  Knecht,  published  about  1784.  This  work  was 
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advertised  in  the  publication  of  Beethoven's  Opus  2,  his  first  three 
piano  sonatas,  so  Sir  George  Grove  has  discovered,  "and  the  boy  must 
often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the  cover  of  his  own 
sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  for  twenty-four  years, 
until  1808."  Grove,  who  examined  the  score,  hastened  to  reassure  his 
readers  that  "beyond  the  titles,  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  two  com- 
positions." The  title-page  has  no  pictorial  reticence: 

1.  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft  breezes 
blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade  mur- 
murs, a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets  her 
gentle  voice  be  heard. 

2.  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  difficulty 
and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rushing 
sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar,  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

3.  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with  all 
its  force,  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down 
with  a  terrifying  sound. 

4.  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little,  the  clouds  scatter  and  the 
sky  clears. 

5.  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven,  and 
gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song. 

[copyrighted] 
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anxious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  divulging  much  or  little  in 
the  way  of  subtitles  upon  his  score: 

"The  hearers  should  be  allowed  to  discover  the  situations." 

"All  painting  in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far,  is  a  failure." 

"Sinjonia  pastorella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  country  life  can  make  out  for 
himself  the  intentions  of  the  author  without  many  titles." 

"People  will  not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general  intention  to  be  more 
a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in  sounds." 

"Pastoral  Symphony:  No  picture,  but  something  in  which  the  emotions  are  ex- 
pressed which  are  aroused  in  men  by  the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or),  in  which 
some  feelings  of  country  life  are  set  forth." 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning  in  a  symphony  where  "feeling" 
controls  every  page,  where  the  "painting"  is  never  more  than  a  sug- 
gestive course  to  thoughts  which  are  purely  musical.  Yet  Beethoven's 
wisdom  in  giving  this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his  motive  may  have 
been  for  withdrawing  it)  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  critics  (early 
and  late)  who  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  birds,  the  brook, 
the  storm,  or  the  peasants.  Those  who  at  various  times  in  England 
during  the  past  century  have  tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  some- 
times with  action,  would  have  done  well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
the  composer's  injunction.  Beethoven  had,  no  doubt,  very  definite 
pictures  in  his  mind  while  at  work  upon  the  symphony.  Charles 
Neate  has  reported  a  conversation  on  the  very  subject  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  in  which  Beethoven  said:  "I  have  always  a  picture  in 
mind  while  composing,  and  work  up  to  it."  He  might  have  added 
(except  that  the  evidence  is  plain  enough  in  his  music)  that  these 
images  were  always  completely  transmuted  into  the  tonal  realm, 
where,  as  such,  they  took  their  place  in  his  musical  scheme. 

Beethoven  had  a  still  more  direct  reason  for  trying  to  set  his  public 
straight  on  his  musical  intentions  in  this  symphony.  He  wished,  no 
doubt,  to  distinguish  his  score  from  the  "programme  music"  highly 
popular  in  his  day,  trivial  imitations  by  composers  entirely  incapable 
of  the  "feeling"  Beethoven  justly  stressed  in  his  similarly  entitled 
score.  He  could  not  even  approve  the  literal  imitation  of  animal  life 
in  Haydn's  "Creation,"  an  oratorio  which  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna 
at  that  time.  He  did  indeed  later  capitulate  to  the  lower  order  of 
"Malerei"  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  but  for  this  excursion  in  the 
popular  taste  he  never  claimed  a  preponderance  of  feeling  over 
imagery.  There  were  nature  pictures  in  music  as  well  as  battle  pieces 
at  that  time,  and  they  were  on  a  similar  level.  A  symphony  of  this 
sort  has  been  found  which  may  well  have  suggested  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  and  its  plan  of  movements.  It  is  a  "Grand  Sym- 
phony" subtitled  "A  Musical  Portrait  of  Nature"  by  a  Swabian  com- 
poser, Justin  Heinrich  Knecht,  published  about  1784.  This  work  was 
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advertised  in  the  publication  of  Beethoven's  Opus  2,  his  first  three 
piano  sonatas,  so  Sir  George  Grove  has  discovered,  "and  the  boy  must 
often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the  cover  of  his  own 
sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  for  twenty-four  years, 
until  1808."  Grove,  who  examined  the  score,  hastened  to  reassure  his 
readers  that  "beyond  the  titles,  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  two  com- 
positions." The  title-page  has  no  pictorial  reticence: 

1.  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft  breezes 
blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade  mur- 
murs, a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets  her 
gentle  voice  be  heard. 

2.  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  difficulty 
and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rushing 
sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar,  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

3.  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with  all 
its  force,  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down 
with  a  terrifying  sound. 

4.  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little,  the  clouds  scatter  and  the 
sky  clears. 

5.  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven,  and 
gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song. 
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SYMPHONY,    "MAT HIS   DER    MALER"     ("MATTHIAS    THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at   Hanau,  Germain,   November    i(i,   1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Malhis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klempercr  introduced 
it  to  this  country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York,  October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  In  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 
There  was  a  second  performance  <>l  the  "Symphony,"  again  under  Mr.  Burgin's 
direction,  November   27,    1936. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  iwo  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion, and  strings. 

The  opera  "Maihis  der  Maler,"  alto  lying  unplayed  E01  years,  was  at  last 
brought  to  the  stage  of  the  Staril theater  in  Zurich,  nndci  the  direction  of  Robert 
Dcnzler,  May  28,  1938.  There  was  a  conceit  performance  <>i  the  opera  l>\  the 
B.  B.  C.  Orchestra  in  Queen's  Hall.  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor, 
March     15,    1939. 

Before  Hindemith's  "Malhis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
work,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments witli  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies 
the  three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panels  of 
Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in 
the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces 
too,  with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there 
take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action. 
For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  scuigen  drei  E?igel/'  appears  frequently  in  the  opera 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect 
by   choral    treatment.    "The   Entombment"    becomes    the    intermezzo 
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in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written 
by  Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

I.     Angelic  Concert 

(Ruhig   beivegt  —  Ziemlich   lebhafte  Halbe) 

"The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D-flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there  lie  the 
old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic  Concert,  the  tension 
between  the  tonalities  of  D-flat  and  G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the 
movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  'Es  sangen  drei  EngeV  ('Three  Angels  Sang'), 
which  we  hear  first  in  the  trombones  (eighth  bar),  is  developed  dynamically  up- 
ward. This  is  followed  by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section 
is  based  on  a  theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model 
of  Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signalized  by 
its  wavering  between  major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows  (strings),  of 
serener  and  more  lyrical  character.  A  third  section  deals  with  these  two  themes 
in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato,  to  which  is  added,  again  in  the  trombones,  the  'Angel' 
melody.  The  last  phrase  of  the  'Angel'  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity 
which  spreads  over  the  entire  movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle 
radiance  of  Griinewald's  incomparable  representation  of  the  Nativity.  A  concise 
coda  forms  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo." 

II.    Entombment 

(Sehr   langsam) 

"The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  the  Entombment,  are  typical 
of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  'linear'  structure  (muted 
strings,  wood  wind);  the  second  with  its  intervallic  structure  of  fourths  and  fifths 
(oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment).  In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend 
the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo  wood  winds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  the  short  crescendo  and  the  pause!" 

III.     The  Temptation   of   Saint  Anthony 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft) 

"It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest  manner. 
From  the  visual  tension  of  Griinewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension  has  been  created. 
The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart 
to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a 
strictly  linear  manner,  and  even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent 
musical  logic.  Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of 
fancy  which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the 
strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jkesn  ubi  eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut 
sanares  vulnera  meal),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the  symbol  of 
Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces,  the  more  widely  does 
the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The  ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which 
is  intensified  in  an  astonishing  manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  a  striking  example  of  a  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This 
heroic  statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme 
for  the  unison  strings.  The  solo  wood  winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion 
flows  on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 
There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out.  The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the 
key  of  D-flat  is  again  reached  with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to 
the  theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,  the 
hymn,  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem;  and  then,  fortissimo  on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah 
leads  us  to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant  close  in  D-flat  major." 
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"Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree 
that  he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  sym- 
phony are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  per- 
sonal laws.  The  effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  first  part,  Angelic  Concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity 
painted  by  Griinewald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part, 
the  Vision  of  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,  old  church  melodies 
are  used.  These  ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of 
music;  they  determine  its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 

"But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes 
have  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident 
in  his  Marienleben  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again 
with  all  its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith, 
after  many  digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  pathos,  the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision 
—  all  these  appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent 
art  and  its  earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

"The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 

"This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic 
force  which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we 
have  said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects 
are  obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of 
dramatic  expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  espe- 
cially the  last  movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint 
tortured  by  fantastic  beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the 
composer  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

"The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  Concert 
of  the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding  Halle- 
lujah Hymn  of  the  final  visionary  exaltation." 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 
Thursday  Evening,  March  28 

at  8  o'clock 
COMING  CONCERTS  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  i,  at  2.30 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  2,  at  8.15 

Mahler Symphony   No.    5,    in    C   minor 

Szymanowski Symphonie    Concertante,    for    Piano 

and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  JAN  SMETERLIN,  Piano 

MONDAY  EVENING,  March  4,  at  8.15 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  5,  at  3 

Foote Suite  for  Strings 

Mozart Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat    (K.  450) 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major 

Soloist:  WEBSTER  AITKEN,  Piano 
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PRELUDE   TO    "DIE   MEISTERSINGER    VON   NORNBERG" 

By   Richard   Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


The  Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  was  completed  in  1862,  the 
entire  music  drama  in  1867;  its  first  presentation:  June  21,  1868. 

The  score  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably 
ahead  of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  (and  "Lohengrin**  as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  hav- 
ing completed  "Tannhauser"  he  was  anticipating  its  first  production. 
A  humorous  treatment  of  the  early  guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his 
fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wart- 
burg  scene  in  "Tannhauser"  and  its  contest  of  song.  He  carried  the 
project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more  immediate  concerns  — 
"Lohengrin"  and  the  "Ring"  —  occupied  him.  Then  came  "Tristan" 
and  only  after  the  "Tannhauser"  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did  he  give 
his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nuremburgers,  and  draw  his 
libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh 
forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging  into 
"Tristan"  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of  the 
love  drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad 
and  placid  periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He  built 
up  readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of 
gods,  legendary  heroes,  and  magic  spells. 

He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  "Die  Meistersinger" 
and  in  the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun 
the  first  act,  and  sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments 
implicating  a  fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ultimate  score. 
Wagner  even  planned  on  finishing  "Die  Meister singer"  for  perform- 
ance in  the  autumn  season  of  1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  the 
financial  entanglements,  the  summons  to  Munich  by  King  Ludwig, 
and  his  enforced  departure  from  that  city  —  these  things  delayed  his 
score,  which  was  not  finished  until  October,   1867. 

The   Prelude  was   performed   from   the   manuscript   at   a   concert 

especially  arranged  by  Wendelin  Weissheimer  at  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 

haus,  November  1,  1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  "new"  prelude  and 

the  overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  an  almost  empty  hall,  but 

the  Prelude  was  encored.  The  critics  were  divided  between  praise  and 

strong  denouncement.   There  were  performances  in  other  cities  in 

1862  and  1863.  The  entire  work  had  its  first  presentation  at  Munich, 

June  21,  1868. 

[copyrighted] 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LONGY    Sf  MC*IC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MM E.  BERTA  JAHN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE    LONGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Capitol  6745 

MARBLEHEAD,  Thursdays,  6  Long  View  Drive  Tel.  Mar.  40J 


PROFESSOR  HEDDA  BALLON 

PIANIST,  HARPSICHORDIST 

22  MOUNT  PLEASANT  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE 

KIR.   1445 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MTJS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 


CARL   BARTH 

'CELLO  LESSONS 

CHAMBER    MUSIC    CLASSES 

52  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Tel.  TRO.  7363 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wanted:  Your  JVame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women...  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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BOSTON 

symphony 
orchestra 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

FIFTY-NINTH 
SEASON 
1939-1940 
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Thursday  Evening,  March  28 
at  8  o'clock 


BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tanglewood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Boston^  Symphony   Orchestras 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Series  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieff's  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 
The  Violin  Concerto   (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 
The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third  ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 
of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 

Other  works  include  Wagner  excerpts,  Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,   Inc., 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Seventh  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  28 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest   B.   Dane    ......     President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  ....         Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane     .  .  .  .  .  .    Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,    Manager  C.  W.   Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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As  Others  See  Us 


Brookline,  Mass. 
March  12,  1940. 


Dear  Mr.  Foster: 


I  am  afraid  that  this  must  be  my  last 
contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony, 
since  I  am  moving  back  to  the  West  this 
year. 

Important  as  undoubtedly  are  our 
contributions  to  the  war  sufferers  abroad, 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  cultural  institutions,  which 
give  so  much  happiness  to  so  many 
people. 

The  Boston  Symphony  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me  during  my  stay  in 
Boston. 

Yours  truly, 


To: 


Mr.  Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Symphony  Hall 


[a] 


Miss  SUZANNE  STEN  will 
be  unable  to  appear  in  tonight's 
performance* 

Miss  JOAN  PEEBLES  will 
sing  in  her  place* 


*• 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  28 
IGOR  STRAVINSKY,  Conducting 


Programme 

Stravinsky "Apollon  Musagete"  ("Apollo,  Leader  of 

the  Muses"),  Ballet 
Scene    I.    Birth  of  Apollo 

Scene  II.  Variation  of  Apollo  (Apollo  and  the  Muses)  —  Variation  of  Polymnia— 
Variation  of  Terpsichore  —  Apollo  and  Terpsichore  —  Coda  (Apollo 
and  the  Muses)  —  Apotheosis 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Oedipus  Rex,"  Opera  Oratorio  in  Two  Acts 

(Text  by  J.  Cocteau,  after  the  Drama  of  Sophocles) 

Tne^PShephera    ".     '.  }  Raoul  Jobin'  Tenor 

.     Suzanne  Sten,  Mezzo-Soprano 

.    I-Mack  Harrell,  Baritone 

.     Paul   Leyssac 

.     The  Harvard  Glee  Club 

G.    Wallace   Woodworth,    Conductor 


Jocasta    . 

Creon  . 
Tiresias 
The  Messenger 

Speaker 

Chorus 


Prologue:   Speaker 

Act  I.  Act  II. 

Oedipus;  Chorus  Speaker 

Speaker  Jocasta;    Oedipus 

Creon;   Oedipus  Speaker 

Speaker  Chorus;  Messenger;  Shepherd;  Oedipus 

Chorus;  Tiresias;  Oedipus  Epilogue;    Speaker;    Messenger;    Chorus 


STEINWAY  PIANOFORTE 
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APOLLON  MUSAGETE"    ("APOLLO,    LEADER   OF    THE 

MUSES"),  a  Ballet 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June    17,    1882 


Stravinsky  composed  this  ballet  for  string  orchestra  for  Elizabeth  Coolidge's 
Chamber  Music  Festival  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1928.  It 
was  performed  on  April  27,  by  Adolph  Bolm  and  his  company.  Serge  Diaghilev's 
Ballet  Russe  introduced  the  ballet  in  Paris  at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre,  in 
June,  1928,  with  Stravinsky  conducting,  and  Serge  Lifar,  Alice  Nikitina,  and  Lubov 
Tchernicheva  were  in  the  cast.  The  music  was  played  in  concert  form  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting,  October 
12,   1928.  It  was  repeated  January  26,   1934. 

The  orchestral  score,  written  for  string  instruments  only,  is  divided  into  six 
parts:  the  first  violins  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  second  violins  and  violas 
are  each  a  single  group,  the  violoncellos  are  divided  into  two  groups,  and  the 
double-basses  are  independent. 

The  Parisian  performance  of  "Apollon  Musagete"  greatly  interested 
the  composer,  according  to  his  own  statement,  in  that  it  gave  him 
his  first  chance  to  hear  the  music  and  test  its  effect.  The  division  of  the 
string  orchestra  into  six  groups  brought  a  special  problem  of  dynamic 
balance.  Attending  rehearsals  for  a  performance  in  Berlin,  the  com- 
poser found  that  the  full  quota  of  players  obscured  the  "clarity  and 
plasticity  of  the  musical  line"  and  resulted  in  a  "confusion  of  sound 
and  excessive  resonance."  By  cutting  the  string  orchestra  to  half  its  nor- 
mal size,  he  found  that  "everything  became  sharp  and  clear."  The 
mounting  of  the  ballet  by  Diaghilev  in  Paris  brought  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  composer  and  the  impresario.  "As  I  have  already 
said,  I  had  pictured  it  to  myself  as  danced  in  short  white  ballet  skirts 
in  a  severely  conventionalized  theatrical  landscape  devoid  of  all  fan- 
tastic embellishment  such  as  would  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  my 
primary  conception.  But  Diaghilev,  afraid  of  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  my  idea,  and  always  on  the  lookout  for  something  new,  wished  to 
enhance  the  spectacular  side,  and  entrusted  scenery  and  costumes  to 
a  provincial  painter,  little  known  to  the  Paris  public  — Andre  Bau- 
chant,  who  in  his  remote  village,  indulged  in  a  genre  of  painting  some- 
what in  the  style  of  the  douanier  Rousseau.  What  he  produced  was 
interesting,  but,  as  I  had  expected,  it  in  no  way  suited  my  ideas. 

"My  work  was  very  well  received,  and  its  success  was  greater  than 
I  had  expected,  seeing  that  the  music  of  'Apollo'  lacked  those  elements 
which  evoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  at  a  first  hearing." 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  wrote  of  the  production 
in  this  wise: 
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"  'Apollo  Musagetes'  has  no  story  and  is  little  more  than  a  series 
of  'divertissements'  dealing  with  the  birth  of  the  god  and  his  in- 
spiration of  the  Muses.  It  is  dancing  rather  than  action  or  symbolic 
significance  which  counts  in  'Apollo.'  The  choreography  by  M.  Balan- 
chin  is  founded  no  doubt  on  the  steps  and  movements  of  the 
classic  school,  and,  while  presenting  new  elements  of  striking  origi- 
nality and  beauty,  avoids  the  grotesque  attitudes  which  have  marked 
the  productions  of  recent  years.  M.  Lifar  is  the  Etruscan  Apollo  of 
Veii  come  to  life.  From  the  moment  when  he  emerges  from  the  rock 
upon  which  his  mother  Leto  is  sitting  until  the  chariot  descends  from 
the  sky  to  carry  him  and  the  Muses  to  their  new  home  upon  Par- 
nassus, he  maintains  the  lines  and  gestures  of  archaic  sculpture.  Com- 
pared with  the  god,  the  Muses  Terpsichore,  Calliope,  and  Polymnia 
seem  strangely  nineteenth-century  in  their  formal  ballet  skirts  and 
tight  mauve  bodices,  but  the  contrast  is  not  unpleasant,  and  Mmes. 
Nikitina,  Tchernicheva,  and  Doubrovska  convey  with  their  accus- 
tomed grace  and  beauty  the  special  attributes  of  each." 
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"OEDIPUS   REX/'   Opera-Oratorio 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


"Oedipus  Rex,"  an  opera-oratorio  in  two  acts,  after  Sophocles  (text  by  Jean 
Cocteau,  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  Danielou)  was  composed  in  the  years  1926-27. 
It  had  its  first  concert  performance  at  the  Theatre  Sarah-Bernhardt  in  Paris  on 
May  30,  1927  under  the  composer's  direction.  The  piece  was  first  produced  with 
scenery  and  costumes  at  the  Knoll-Oper  in  Berlin,  in  February,  under  the  direction 
of  Otto  Klemperer.  There  were  concert  performances  in  London  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation;  in  Amsterdam,  in  Dresden,  and  other  cities  under 
Stravinsky's  conductorship. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  February  24,  1928.  On  this  occasion,  the  soloists  were  Margaret 
Matzenauer,  Mezzo-Soprano;  Arthur  Hackett,  Tenor;  Fraser  Gange,  Baritone; 
Paul  Leyssac,  Speaker,  and  choruses  from  the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  There  was  a 
staged  performance  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Composers,  April  10,  1931,  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  on  April  21,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting.* 


*  Robert  Edmond  Jones  made  the  stage  and  costume  designs.  The  characters  were  visually 
represented  by  sculptured  images  of  heroic  size  (executed  by  Remo  Bufano)  which  "moved 
on  a  high  platform,  with  lofty  and  restrained  gestures  in  the  spirit  of  archaic,  tragic  drama." 
The  speaker  was  invisible. 
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It  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  E-flat  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum, 
tambourine,  piano,  harp  and  strings. 


In  1926,  Stravinsky,  having  long  devoted  himself  to  music  for  small 
combinations,  felt  a  desire  to  write  once  more  a  score  of  large 
proportions.  He  tells  us  this  in  those  interesting  pages  of  his  auto- 
biography which  he  devotes  to  ' 'Oedipus  Rex."  He  there  tells  how 
he  was  attracted  by  the  idea  of  writing  music  to  be  sung  in  a  dead 
language,  which  should  be  free  from  the  emotional  associations 
aroused  by  familiar  words,  and  which  could  lend  the  story  a  becom- 
ing remoteness,  "a  statuesque  plasticity,  and  a  stately  bearing  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  legend." 

The  score  gives  the  text  of  the  speaker  in  French,  of  the  actors  in 
Latin. 

Prologue 

The  Speaker:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  are  going  to  hear  a  Latin  version  of 
"King  Oedipus."  To  spare  you  from  straining  your  ears  and  taxing  your  memory, 
and  since  this  opera-oratorio  preserves  only  a  monumental  aspect  of  the  scene, 
I  shall  recall  to  your  minds  step  by  step  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles.  Oedipus  is 
unwittingly  at  odds  with  the  forces  that  watch  us  from  the  other  side  of  death. 
Ever  since  his  birth  they  have  laid  a  snare  for  him  which,  as  you  will  presently 
see,  will  trap  him.  This  is  the  drama:  Thebes  is  demoralized.  After  the  Sphinx, 
the  pestilence.  The  Chorus  begs  Oedipus  to  save  the  city.  He  has  overcome  the 
Sphinx.  He  promises.* 

The  following  translation  and  description  was  made  by  M.  D. 
Calvocoressi  for  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  programme  on 
the  occasion  of  a  concert  presentation  under  Ernest  Ansermet,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1936: 

ACT  I 
Chorus 

Thebes  is  ravaged  by  pestilence.  The  people  implore  Oedipus  to  save  them. 
This  chorus  is  built  up  of  two  elements.  The  first,  which  suggests  distress  and 
doom,  will  be  used  again  in  the  finale.  The  second,  an  imploration,  reappears  in 
various  places,  and  also   in   the  finale. 


Chorus 


Caedit  nos  pestis 
Theba  peste  moritur. 
E  peste  serva  nos,  serva, 
E  peste  qua  Theba  moritur. 
Oedipus,  Oedipus,  adest  pestis, 
Oedipus,  e  peste  serva  nos, 
E  peste  libera  urbem, 


The  plague  slayeth  us, 
By  the  plague  Thebes  is  dying. 
From  the  plague  save  us,  Oedipus, 
From    the    plague    wherewith    Thebes 

is  dying, 
Oedipus,  the  plague  is  upon  us, 


*  The  translations  of  the  Speaker's  text  were  made  by  Philip  Hale. 
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Scene 

Oedipus  promises  to  save  them.  The  main  pattern  in  his  chant  reappears  in  sev- 
eral of  his  further  utterances:  not  only  when  he  repeats  his  promise,  but  also 
when  he  adjures  the  people  not  to  believe  Tiresias.  And  echoes  of  it  are  present 
in  his  last  aria.  There  are  similar  archaic  inflexions  in  the  speeches  of  the  Mes- 
senger and  the  Shepherd. 

The  people  repeat  their  imploration.  Oedipus  tells  them  that  his  brother-in-law, 
Creon,  has  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  brings  the  reply. 


Liberi,  vos  liberabo, 
Liberabo  vos  a  peste. 
Ego,  clarissimus  Oedipus, 
Ego  Oedipus  vos  diligo 
Ego  Oedipus  vos  servabo. 


Serva  nos  adhuc,  serva  urbem, 
Quid  faciendum  Oedipus,  ut 
liberamur? 


Oedipus 

My  children,  I  will  deliver  you  from 

the  plague. 
I,  the  far-famed,  I  Oedipus 
I,  Oedipus,  love  you. 


Chorus 


Save  us,  save  the  city, 
What     is    to     do,    that    we    may    be 
delivered? 


Oedipus 
Uxoris  frater  mittitur,  oraculum  The  brother  of  the  Queen  is  sent,  he 

consulit,  consulteth   the  oracle, 

Deo  mittitur  Creo,  To  the  God  Creon  is  sent, 

Quid  faciendum  consulit.  He,  he  is  asking  what  is  to  do. 

Creo  ne  commoretur.  May    Creon   make   haste. 


Chorus 


Vale,  Creo,  cito,  cito. 
Audituri  te  salutant. 
Audimus,  audimus,  Vale  Creo! 
Audimus! 


Good   befall   Creon  — 
We  give  thee  greeting, 
We   hearken. 


Speaker 

Here  is  Creon,  the  brother-in-law  of  Oedipus.  He  returns,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  which  demands  that  the  murder  of  Laius  should  be  avenged.  The  mur- 
derer is  hiding  in  the  city.  He  must  be  found  at  any  cost.  Oedipus  boasts  of  his 
skill  in  solving  riddles.  He  will  find  the  assassin  and  drive  him  from  Thebes. 

Creon 

The  God  answereth: 
Avenge  Laius,  avenge  the  guilt: 
In  Thebes  the  slayer  lurketh, 
The  slayer  of  the  king  lurketh; 
There  is  need  to  find  him,  to  find  him, 
opus,  To  purge  Thebes  from  the  stain, 

To  avenge  the  slaying  of  the  king. 
Laius  the  King  is  slain, 
Laii  In  Thebes  the  slayer  lurketh, 

The   God  biddeth   that   the  slayer   be 

driven  from  among  us. 
With  the  plague  he  infecteth  Thebes. 
Apollo  the  God  has  spoken: 

Oedipus 

Nay,   if   ye   find   not   out   the   ancient 

guilt, 
Thebes  will  I  destroy, 
My  friends,  he  must  give  himself  up, 
He  must  give  himself  up. 
You    must   denounce   him 


Respondit  deus: 

Laium  ulcisci,  ulcisci 

Reperire  peremptorem, 

Reperire  peremptorem. 

Thebis  peremptor  latet. 

Latet  peremptor  regis;  reperire 

Reperire  istum. 

Thebas  a  labe  luere, 

Caedem      regis      ulcisci,      regis 

perempti, 
Jubet  deus  peremptorem  depelli 
Peste  inficit  Thebas. 
Apollo  dixit  deus. 


Non  reperias  vetus  scelus, 
Thebas,  Thebas  eruam, 
Thebis  incolit  scelestus. 
Deus  dixit,  tibi  dixit 
Mici,  debet  se  dedere. 
Opus  vos  istum  deferre. 
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275  Applications  For 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

Full  Enrollment  for  each  Department 
will  be  decided  by  May  1 


With  the  opening  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
"Tanglewood"  still  three  months  and  a  half  distant 
(July  8),  the  number  of  applications  for  enrollment  has  al- 
ready reached  two  hundred  seventy-five.  This  falls  little  short 
of  the  total  number  of  students  the  school  will  be  able  to 
accommodate. 

As  remarkable  as  the  number  of  applications  is  the  varied 
experience  and  the  fine  background  indicated  by  the  pro- 
spective students.  The  statistics  show  also  a  surprisingly  even 
distribution  by  departments. 

Among  the  275,  men  predominate  —  148  men  and  127 
women.  About  half  the  applicants,  134,  are  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age;  50  are  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  old; 
64  are  between  thirty  and  forty;  23  are  over  forty. 

Twenty-four  States  are  already  represented  among  the  appli- 
cations. More  have  come  from  Massachusetts  than  from  any 
other  State  —  86;  New  York  follows  with  73;  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  there  are  20  each;  there  are  12  from  Con- 
necticut; 9  from  Illinois;  7  each  from  New  Jersey  and  from 
Rhode  Island.  Other  states  are  California,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin.  Canada  too  is  represented. 

These  applicants  come  from  the  principal  established 
schools  of  music:  36  have  been  students  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory;  29  at  Juilliard;  20  at  the  Eastman  School;  12 
at  the  ClevelandTnstitute  of  Music;  10  at  the  Curtis  Institute; 
10  at  the  Longy  School;  5  at  the  American  Conservatory  of 
Chicago.  A  number  have  attended  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum, 
the  American  Conservatory  at  Fontainebleau,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  in  London.  Two  hundred  of  the   applicants 
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are  either  college  students  or  have  attended  college:  27  are 
listed  as  from  Harvard,  19  from  Radcliffe,  14  from  Wellesley, 
8  each  from  Smith,  Vassar  and  Western  Reserve;  a  lesser  num- 
ber from  Yale,  Columbia,  Oberlin,  and  other  colleges. 

About  half  of  the  applicants  are  already  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession: teachers,  directors  and  supervisors  of  music,  orchestral 
and  choral  conductors,  composers  and  arrangers,  pianist,  sing- 
ers, organists,  Symphony  orchestra  players.  The  other  half  are 
music  students  and  amateurs  with  an  interest  in  music  and 
some  musical  education.  Some  of  these  amateurs  are  members 
of  the  legal,  medical,  engineering  and  other  professions,  but 
have  retained  an  active  interest  in  the  field  of  music. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky's  class  in  Orchestral  Conducting  is  bring- 
ing many  applications  from  the  best  qualified  graduates  of 
the  outstanding  music  schools.  The  group  will  be  small,  and 
the  requirements  necessarily  exacting. 

Other  important  departments  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter are  those  of  Choral  Conducting,  for  which  51  applications 
have  until  now  been  received.  Also  courses  in  Opera  Drama- 
tics (22),  Composition  (31),  and  Music  in  the  Schools  (38). 
Seventy  have  expressed  a  special  interest  in  Chamber  Music 
and  Ensemble  Playing.  Among  the  outstanding  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  the  two  student 
orchestras,  and  there  is  advance  indication  that  both  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  and  the  less  ad- 
vanced Academy  Orchestra  will  have  a  well-balanced  distribu- 
tion of  instruments.  To  date  the  applications  for  the  Institute 
Orchestra  number  80,  divided  as  follows:  Violin  23,  Viola  8, 
'Cello  10,  Bass  5,  Flute  7,  Clarinet  8,  Bass  Clarinet  1,  Oboe  1, 
Bassoon  2,  French  Horn  4,  Trumpet  5,  Trombone  3,  Timpani 
1,  Harp  1.  Those  applying  for  the  Academy  Orchestra  now 
number  42. 

The  Academy  Chorus,  which  will  prepare  Bach's  B  Minor 
Mass  for  performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  Festival,  promises  to  be  a  well- 
prepared  and  splendidly  balanced  group. 


Catalogues  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  given  on 
request  at  the  box-office. 
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Sphyngis   solvi    carmen,   ego    divinabo. 
Iterum  divinabo,  clarissimus   Oedipus, 
Thebas  iterum  servabo. 
Polliceor  divinabo. 


I  read  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
Once  again  will  I  prophesy,  I,  Oedipus 

the  far-famed. 
Once  again  will  I  save  Thebes, 
I  pledge  my  word  to  read  it. 


Solve!  solve!  solve!  Solve,  Oedipus 
solve! 


Chorus 

Read  it,  O  Oedipus! 


Speaker 

Oedipus  questions  the  fountain  of  truth,  Tiresias.  He  avoids  an  answer.  He  al- 
ready knows  that  Oedipus  is  the  sport  of  heartless  gods.  His  silence  enrages  Oedipus, 
who  accuses  Creon  of  Avishing  to  mount  the  throne  and  Tiresias  of  being  his  fellow- 
plotter.  Tiresias  makes  up  his  mind.  The  fountain  speaks.  This  is  its  statement: 
The  murderer  of  the  King  is  himself  a  king. 


Chorus 


Delie,  exspectamus,  Minerva  filia  Iovis, 

Diana  in  trono  insidens. 

Et     tu,     Phaebe     insignis     iaculator, 

succurrite  nobis. 
Ut     praeceps     ales     ruit     malum     et 

premitur    funere    funus    et    corpori- 

bus  corpora  inhumata. 
Expelle,  expelle,  everte  in  mare  atrocem 

istum  Martem 
Qui  nos  urit  inermis  dementer  ululans. 
Et  tu,  Bacche,  cum  taeda  advola  nobis 

urens  infamem  inter  deos  deum. 
Et  tu,  Bacche,  cum  taeda  advola  nobis 

urens   infamem   inter   deos   deum. 
Salve,  Tiresia!    Salve!   Die  nobis  quod 
monet  deus,  die  cito  sacrorum  docte. 
Salve  Tiresia,  homo  clare,  vates! 


God  of  Delos,  we  are  waiting,  Minerva, 

daughter  of  Jove, 
Diana    seated    upon    thy    throne, 
And  thou,  Phoebus,  O  splendid  Archer, 

help  us. 
For  headlong  the  winged  evil  rusheth 

upon  us,  death  followeth  hard  upon 

death,  and  the  dead  lie  a-heap  with- 
out burial. 
Drive  forth  and  hurl  into  the  sea  the 

dread 
Slaughter   which   burneth   us   helpless, 

madly  howling. 
O    Bacchus,    come    swiftly    with    thy 

brand,    burning    the    god    infamous 

among  gods. 
Hail,  Tiresias,  hail!  Thou  who  know- 

est  the  mysteries  of  the  gods,  speak 

quickly. 
Hail,    Tiresias,    thou    great    one,    thou 

prophet:    tell    to    us    what    the    god 

biddeth; 


The  seer,  reluctantly ,  but  with  impressive  force,  reveals  that  the  murderer  is  in 
Thebes,  and  is  a  King.  The  accompaniment,  again,  is  ominous  in  its  simplicity  and 
restraint.  It  starts  in  the  basses  and  timpani,  on  the  notes  of  the  A  minor  triad, 
and  rises  to  a  climax  in  which  sharp  discords  emphasize  the  grim  purport  of 
Tiresias'  last  words. 


Tiresias 


Dicere  non  possum,  dicere  non  licet 

Dicere  nefastum, 

CEdipus,  non  possum. 

Dicere  ne   cogas!    Cave  ne   dicam! 

Clarissime  CEdipus,  tacere  fas. 


I  cannot  speak,  I  may  not  speak, 

Oedipus,  it  is  not  lawful  that  I  should 
speak; 

I  cannot  speak;  compel  me  not;  be- 
ware lest  I  should  speak. 

Most  noble  Oedipus,  I  must  keep 
silence. 


Taciturnitas  te  accusat, 
Tu  peremptor. 
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Oedipus 

Thy  silence  accuseth  thee; 
Thou  art  the  slayer. 


Tiresias 


Miserande,  dico,  quod  me  accusas,  dico. 

Dicara  quod  dixit  deus;  nullum  dictum 
celabo; 

Inter  vos  peremptor  est,  apud  vos 
peremptor  est, 

Vobiscum  est.  Regis  est  rex  peremptor. 

Rex  cecidit  Laium,  rex  cecidit  regem, 

Deus  regem  accusat;  peremptor,  per- 
emptor rex! 

Opus  Thebis  pelli,  Thebis  pelli  regem. 

Rex  scelestus  urbem  foedat,  rex,  per- 
emptor regis  est. 


Unhappy  man,  I  speak,  because  thou 

accusest  me: 
I    will    tell    what    the    god    hath    told. 

No  word  will  I  conceal. 
The    slayer    is    amongst    you,    in    your 

city  is  the  slayer. 
The    King   is   the   slayer   of   the   king. 
The  God  accuseth  the  king. 
He  must  be  driven  from  Thebes, 
A  guilty  king  polluteth  the  city. 


Oedipus,  still  in  the  dark,  is  indignant.  He  appeals  to  the  people,  confident  in 
their  love.  He  tells  them  not  to  believe  the  calumny  spread  by  Creon  and 
Tiresias,  who  are  plotting  to  destroy  him  so  that  Creon  may  become  King. 


Invidia    fortunam    odit,    creavistis    me 

regem. 
Servavi  vos  carminibus  et  creavistis  me 

regem. 
Solvendum  carmen  cui  erat? 
Tibi  homo  clare,  vates; 
A    me    solutum    est    et    creavistis    me 

regem. 
Invidia   fortunam   odit. 
Nunc  vult  quidam  munus  meum, 
Creo  vult  munus  regis. 
Stipendiarius  es,  Tiresia!    Hoc  f acinus 

ego  solvo! 
Creo  vult  rex  fieri. 
Qui-s  liberavit  vos  carminibus? 
Amici,  amici,  ego  Oedipus  clarus. 
Invidia  fortunam  odit. 
Volunt  regem  perire, 
Clarum  Oedipodem,  vestrum  regem. 


Oedipus 

Envy   hateth    fair   fortune.   You    made 

me,  king. 
I    saved   you,    I    saved    you    from    the 

riddle,  and  you  made  me  king. 
By  whom  should  the  riddle  have  been 

read? 
By     thee,     thou     famous     man,     thou 

prophet. 
It  was  read  by  me,  and  ye  made  me 

king. 
Now    there    is    one    that    desireth    my 

office, 
Creon  would  be  king. 
Thou    workest    for   pay,    Tiresias!    the 

riddle  of  this  crime  I  read, 
Creon  would  be  king. 
Who  freed  you  from  the  spells? 
Friends,  it  was  I,  Oedipus  the  famed. 
They  wish  the  king  to  perish, 
Famed  Oedipus,  your  king. 


Finale 

Jocasta  appears.   The  people  acclaim   their   queen   in   a   magnificent   chorus,  ac- 
companied by  horns,  timpani  and  piano,  with  intervening  tutti. 

Chorus 


Gloria,  gloria,  gloria! 

Laudibus  regina  Jocasta  in  pestilenti- 

bus  Thebis. 
Laudibus  regina   nostra 
Laudibus  Oedipodis  uxor,  Gloria! 


Glory,   glory,   glory! 

Jocasta  is  queen  in  stricken  Thebes, 

Sing  praises  to  our  queen. 

Sing  praises  to  the  wife  of  Oedipus. 


ACT  II 

The  act  begins  with  a  repetition  of  the  final  chorus. 

Speaker 

The  disputing  of  the  princes  has  drawn  Jocasta  near.  Now  you  will  hear  how  she 
appeases  them,  shaming  them  for  shouting  in  the  afflicted  city.  She  does  not  be- 
lieve in  oracles;  she  proves  that  they  lie.  For  example:  One  had  predicted  that 
Laius  would  perish  at  the  hands  of  a  son  of  hers;  but  Laius  was  murdered  by 
robbers   at   the   crossroads   where   the   three   ways   from   Daulis   and   Delphi   meet. 

[11  ] 


"Crossroads!"  Keep  that  word  in  mind!  It  frightens  Oedipus.  He  remembers  that 
arriving  from  Corinth  before  meeting  the  Sphinx,  he  slew  an  old  man  at  the 
junction  of  the  three  ways.  If  it  was  Laius,  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  all?  He 
cannot  return  to  Corinth,  for  the  oracle  had  threatened  that  he  would  slay  his 
father  and  marry  his  own  mother.  He  is  terrified. 


Joscasta 


Nonne  erubescite,  reges, 

Clamare,      ululare      in      aegra      urbe 

domesticis  altercationibus, 
Reges,  nonne  erubescite 
In    aegra    urbe    clamare,    vestros    do- 

mesticos  clamores? 
Ne    probentur    oracula    quae    semper 

mentiantur. 
Mentita  sunt  oracula, 
Cui   rex,  interficiendus  est? 
Interficiendus?  Nato  meo. 
Age,  rex  peremptus  est. 
Laius  in  trivio  mortuus. 
Ne    probentur    oracula    quae    semper 

mentiantur. 


Are  you  not  ashamed,  O  princes, 

To  cry  aloud,  to  howl  in  a  city  that  is 
stricken  with  your  domestic  broils? 

Let,  oh  let  not  the  oracles  be  proved 
true, 

The  oracles  which  ever  lie. 

The  oracles,  oracles  have  lied. 

By  whom,  by  whom  was  the  king  to 
be  slain? 

By  my  son. 

The  King  was  slain.  Laius  at  the  cross- 
roads was  slain, 

Let  not  the  oracles  be  proved  true,  the 
oracles  which  ever  lie. 


Scene  and  Duet 

The  words  "the  cross-roads,"  repeated  very  softly  by  the  people,  strike  terror 
in  the  King's  heart.  He  remembers  that  long  ago,  he  killed  an  old  man  at  that 
very  spot.  Jocasta  again  urges  him  to  beware,  and  to  disregard  the  oracles.  But 
he  insists  that  the  truth  must  come  out. 


Trivium,  trivium,  trivium! 


Chorus 

The  crossroads!   The  crossroads! 


Oedipus 

Pavesco  subito,  Jocasta, 

Pavesco,  maxime  pavesco. 

Jocasta,    Jocasta,    audi:    locuta    es    de 

trivio? 
Ego    senem   cecidi,   cum   Corintho   ex- 

cederem, 
Cecidi  in  trivio, 
Cecidi,  Jocasta,  senem. 
Pavor  magnus  in  me  inest. 
Oracula    mentiantur,    semper    oracula 

mentiantur, 
Cave  oracula  quae  mentiantur, 
Domum  cito  redeamus. 
Pavesco,  maxime,  subito,  Jocasta, 
Pavor  magnus,  Jocasta,  in  me  inest. 
Non  est  consulendum. 
Oedipus,  domum  cito  redeamus. 
Cave  oracula  quae  semper  mentiantur 
Volo,  consulere,  consulendum  est, 
Jocasta,  volo  videre  pastorem. 
Sceleris,  superest  spectator. 

Sciam! 


and  Jocasta 

On  a  sudden  I  am  afraid,  Jocasta, 

I  am  afraid  with  a  great  fear. 

Jocasta,   Jocasta,   hearken;    didst    thou 

speak  of  the  crossroads? 
I  slew  an  old  man,  when  I  was  coming 

from  Corinth, 
I  slew  him  at  the  crossroads,  I  slew  an 

old  man,  Jocasta. 
Always  the  oracles  lie; 
Quickly  let  us  return  to  our  house. 
I  am  afraid  with  a  great  fear;  on  a  sud- 
den I  am  afraid,  Jocasta, 
Jocasta,  my  wife,  I  am  afraid. 
For  at  the  crossroads  I  slew  an  old  man. 
Consult  not  the  oracle, 
Oedipus,  let  us  return  with  speed  to 

our  house. 
Beware  of  the  oracles  which  ever  lie. 
It  is  my  will  to  consult  the  oracle;  it 

must  be  done. 
Jocasta,  I  would  see  the  shepherd;  he 

liveth  yet,  the  witness  of  the  crime. 

Let  me  know! 


Speaker 

The  trap  the  Gods  have  laid  begins  to  work.  The  witness  of  the  murder  comes 
forth  from  the  shadows.  A  messenger  announces  to  Oedipus  the  death  of  Polybus 
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and  reveals  to  him  that  he  was  not  his  real  son,  but  an  adopted  one.  Jocasta  now 
knows  the  truth.  She  tries  to  draw  Oedipus  back;  she  makes  her  escape.  Oedipus 
thinks  she  is  ashamed  of  being  the  wife  of  an  upstart.  This  Oedipus,  so  proud  of 
divining  everything!  He  is  in  the  snare,  the  only  one  that  does  not  know  it.  The 
truth  strikes  him  on  the  head.  He  falls,  falls  from  his  high  estate. 


Chorus 


Adest  omniscius  pastor, 

omniscius  pastor  et  nuntius  horribilis. 


The  shepherd  who  knoweth  all  is  here 
and  a  messenger  with  dread  tidings. 


The  Messenger 

Mortuus  est  Polybus. 

Senex  mortuus  Polybus 

Polybus   non   genitor   Oedipodis: 

A  me  ceperat  Polybus,  ego  attuleram 

regi. 
Verus   non    fuerat    pater    Oedipodis, 
Falsus  pater,  per  me! 
Reppereram       in       monte       puerum 

Oedipoda  derelictum 
Vulneratum  pedes  parvulum  Oedipoda. 
Attuleram   pastori    puerum   Oedipoda. 


and  Chorus 

Polybius  is  dead.  Polybius  was  not  the 

father  of  Oedipus. 
From  me  Polybus  took  him;  I  brought 

him  to  the  king. 
A    false    father,    through    me    he    was 

his  father. 
I   found   Oedipus,   a   baby   abandoned 

upon  the  mountain 
His  feet  wounded  with  a  thong, 
I  brought  him  to  the  shepherd. 


Chorus 


Resciturus   sum  monstrum,   monstrum 

resciscam. 
Deo   claro   Oedipus   natus   est;    deo   et 

nympha 
Montium  in  quibus  repertus  est. 


I   am  soon  to  discover  a  wonder; 

Oedipus  is  born  of  a  God,  of  a  great 
God  and  of  the  Nymph  of  the 
mountains  whereon  he  was  found. 

Will  you  not  find  out  the  wonder,  find 
it  out? 


The  Shepherd 


Oportebat  tacere,  nunquam  loqui. 
Sane,  repperit  parvulum  Oedipoda. 
A  patre,  a  matre  in  monte  derelictum, 

pedes  laqueis  foratum. 
Utinam      ne      diceres;      hoc      semper, 

celandum  inventum 
esse    in    monte    derelictum    parvulum, 

parvum  Oedipoda. 
Oportebat   tacere,  nunquam  loqui. 


Silence  Avas  better,  not  speech, 
Indeed,   he   found    the   child   Oedipus 
By   his   father   and   his   mother   aban- 
doned on  the  hills,  his  feet  pierced 
with  the  thong. 
Would    thou    hadst    not    spoken,    this 

should  ever  have  been  hidden, 
That  the  child  was  found  left  alone  on 
the  mountain. 


Oedipus,  noticing  Jocasta's  emotion,  suspects  that  she  is  ashamed  because  he 
may  turn  out  to  be  of  low  birth.  The  Messenger  and  Shepherd,  jointly,  declare 
that  he  is  the  son  of  Laius  and  Jocasta.  Realizing  at  last  that  he  has  committed 
parricide  and  incest,  he  collapses  in  despair. 


rescituri,       quis 


Nonne       monstrum 

Oedipus,  genus 
Oedipodis  sciam? 
Pudet  Jocastam,  fugit, 
Pudet,  pudet  Oedipi  exulis, 
pudet  Oedipodis  generis. 
Oedipodis  genus,  genus  meum 


Oedipus 


sciam. 


Will  you  not  find  out  the  wonder;  let 
me  know  the  birth  of  Oedipus,  the 
birth  of  my  exile. 

I,  an  exile,  rejoice. 

Jocasta  is  ashamed,  she  fleeth  away; 
she  is  ashamed  of  Oedipus  the  exile, 

She  is  ashamed  of  the  birth  of  Oedipus. 

Let  me  know  of  the  birth  of  Oedipus 

Let  me  know  my  birth. 
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The  Shepherd  and  the  Messenger 


In  monte  reppertus  est,  a  matre 
derelictus; 

In  montibus  repperimus. 

Laio  Jocasta  que  natus! 

Peremptor  Laii  parentis! 

Natus  Laio  et  Jocasta! 

Coniux  Jocastae  parentis! 

Utinam    ne    diceres,    oportebat    tacere 

nunquam  dicere  istud: 

a  Jocasta  derelictum  in  monte  rep- 
pertus est. 


On   the  mountain  he  was  found,  left 

by  his  mother; 
He   is   the  son   of  Laius   and  Jocasta, 
He  is  the  slayer  of  Laius,  his  father! 
The  son  of  Laius  and  Jocasta; 
Husband  of  Jocasta  his  mother. 
Would    that    thou    hadst    not    spoken. 

Silence     had     been     better,     never 
To    speak,    never    to    speak,    never    to 

speak  that  word. 


Natus    sum    quo    nefastum 

cubui  cui  nefastum  est, 
cecidi  quern  nefastum  est. 
Lux  facta  est! 


Oedipus 

est,    con-  Against     my     father    I     have    sinned: 

in  my  marriage  I  have  sinned; 
In   my   slaying  I   have  sinned. 
All  now  is  made  plain! 


Speaker 

And  now  you  will  hear  the  famous  monologue,  "The  divine  head  of  Jocasta  is 
dead,"  a  monologue  in  which  the  Messenger  relates  the  ending  of  Jocasta.  He  can 
scarcely  open  his  mouth.  The  Chorus  takes  the  role  and  aids  in  telling  how  the 
Queen  has  hanged  herself,  how  Oedipus  has  put  out  his  eyes  with  the  gold- 
embossed  clasps  of  her  vestments.  Then  comes  the  Epilogue.  The  King  is  in  the 
snare.  He  wishes  to  show  himself  to  all,  the  unclean  beast,  the  incestuous  one, 
the  parricide,  the  madman.  They  drive  him  off.  They  drive  him  off,  but  gently. 
Farewell,  farewell,  poor  Oedipus!  They  loved  you. 


The  Messenger  and   the   Chorus 


Divum  Jocastae  caput  mortuum! 
Mulier  in  vestibulo   comas  lacerare. 
Claustris    occludere,    fores    exclamare. 
Et  Oedipus  irrumpere  et  pulsare 
Pulsare,  ululare. 


Divum  Jocastae  caput  mortuum! 

Et     ubi     evellit     claustra,     suspensam 

mulierem   omnes   conspexerunt 
Et   Oedipus  praeceps   ruens   illam  ex- 

solvebat,  illam  collacabat, 
Et  aurea  avulsa  fibula,  oculos  effodere; 
Ater  sanguis  rigare. 


Divum  Jocastae  caput  mortuum! 
Sanguis  ater  rigabat,  prosiliebat; 
Et  Oedipus  exclamare  et  sese  detestare 
Omnibus  se  ostendere 
Beluam  vult  ostendere. 
Aspicite  fores,  pandere, 
Aspicite  spectaculum  omnium  atrocis- 
simum. 


Jocasta  the  Queen  is  dead, 

Women  in  the  palace  entrance  tear 
their  hair. 

With  bars  they  make  fast  the  doors, 

And  Oedipus  is  bursting  in,  and  beat- 
ing on  the  doors  with  bitter  crying. 

Jocasta  the  Queen  is  dead, 

And  when  they  plucked  the  bars  away, 

hanging  there   they  saw  the  queen. 
And    Oedipus    rushing    headlong    was 

loosing    the    cord,    and    laying    her 

down;  her,  the  queen  was  he  laying 

on  the  ground, 
And  with  a  brooch  plucked  from  her 

dress,  he  dug  out  his  eyes, 
The  black  blood  was  flowing. 

Jocasta,  the  Queen  is  dead. 

The   black   blood  was   flowing 

And  Oedipus  crying  aloud  and  curs- 
ing himself 

To  all  he  showed  himself  ...  it  is 
his  will  to  show  this  horror. 

Behold  the  doors,  see,  they  are  open- 
ing, behold  a  sight  of  all  sights  most 
horrible. 
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Divum  Jocastae  caput  mortuum! 
Ecce!    Regem    Oedipoda:    foedissimum 

monstrum  monstrat, 
foedissimam  beluam. 
Ellum  regem  occaecatum!  Rex  parricida 

miser    Oedipus 
Oedipus  carminum  coniector. 
Adest,  adest!  Ellum!  Regem  Oedipoda! 


Vale  Oedipus!  Te  amabam,  te  misereor 

Te  amabam,  te  misereor. 

Miser  Oedipus,  oculos  tuos  deploro. 

Vale,  miser  Oedipus  noster. 

Te   amabam,   Oedipus, 

Tibi  valedico. 


Jocasta,  the  Queen  is  dead. 

Lo!  Oedipus  the  King;  he  showeth  a 
monstrous  thing  most  foul,  a  portent 
horrible. 

Behold  the  King  with  blinded  eyes! 
Oedipus  the  King  ill-starred,  the 
slayer  of  his  father,  Oedipus  the 
King,  ill-starred,  the  reader  of  riddles. 

Lo,  he  is  here,  Oedipus  the  King! 

Lo,  Oedipus  the  King;  the  King  with 

blinded   eyes, 
The  slayer  of  his  father,  Oedipus  the 

King,  ill-starred,  the  reader  of  riddles. 

Oedipus,  farewell.  Thou  wast  dear  to 
me;  I  pity  thee, 

0  unhappy  one;  Thou  wast  dear  to 
me,  I  pity  thee. 

Hapless  Oedipus,  for  thine  eyes  I  weep, 

Farewell,  Oedipus; 

Thou  wast  dear  to  me,  Oedipus. 

1  bid  thee  farewell. 
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BERKSHIRE   SYMPHONIC    FESTIVAL 

ISline  Programmes 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Guest  Conductor:  ARTUR  RODZINSKI 
Soloists:  ALBERT  SPALDING  and  DOROTHY  MAYNOR 

The  Time:  AUGUST  1st  to  18th 

THE  PLACE:  In  the  new  music  shed  at  "Tanglewood"  on  Motor 
Route  183  between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass. 

ACCOMMODATIONS:   Inquiries  concerning  living  accommodations 

in    the    Berkshires    may    be    addressed    to    the    Berkshire    Hills 

Conference,  Courthouse,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
ATTRACTIONS:  Summer  theatre,  chamber  music  concerts,  historic 

and   scenic   drives   and   walks,   swimming,   boating,   golf,    tennis 

and  other  sports. 

THE  COST:  Subscription  Prices  —  for  one  series  of  three  concerts. 
Front  Section:  $7.50,  $6.00;  Rear  Section:  $4.50,  $3.00  (Double 
or  triple  the  price  for  two  or  three  series).  A  limited  number 
of  boxes  available. 

WhaL>  will  bzj  Tlayed: 
Series  A:  August  1st,  3rd,  4th 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Faure's  Suite,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande" 

Schumann  and  Sibelius  Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"    (soloist,  Jesus 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert  Marfa  Sanromd) 

The  Second  Symphony  of  Brahms  _    ,    „   __,    „_.      .    ,   _ 

The  Third  Symphony  of  Roy  Harris  Prokofieff  s     Classical  Symphony 

Bach's  Passacaglia    (orchestrated  by  Ravel's  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (Second 

Respighi)  Suite) 


Series  B: 
August  8th,  1  oth,  1 1  th 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY     FESTIVAL 

The  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Sixth    ("Pathetique")  Symphonies 

The  Violin  Concerto  (Albert  Spald- 
ing, soloist) 

The  Overture  to  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

The  Serenade  for  Strings,  Second  Suite 
and  other  works  to  be  announced 


Series  C: 
August  15th,  17th,  18th 

The    Third     ("Eroica")    Symphony    of 

Beethoven 
The   First   Symphony  of  Brahms   and 
A  Symphony  by  Haydn 
Also  excerpts  from  Wagner,  and  from 

Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler" 
Arias  sung  by  Dorothy  Maynor  and 
BACH'S   MASS   IN   B   MINOR 
(With  Festival  Chorus  and  soloists  to 

be  announced) 


Subscription  Blanks  at  the  Box  Office 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Eighth  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  April   11 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer          ....           Vice-President 
Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

■N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Scored  For  Horns 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  recent  re- 
port "America's  Symphony  Orchestras"  prepared  from 
the  survey  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation: 

"The  informal  specialization  and  division  of  labor 
carried  out  by  the  Boston  Symphony's  board  of  eleven 
(trustees)  have  been  most  effective. 

"The  sound  principles  and  foresight  of  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  management,  which 
seem  to  have  anticipated  much  of  the  best  current  mer- 
chandising practice  in  business,  made  the  most  of  these 
opportunities  and  contributed  materially  to  the  orches- 
tra's success.  From  the  beginning,  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  focused  upon  the  orchestra  and  the  music. 
Colonel  Higginson  believed  that  it  was  the  function  of 
the  orchestra  to  provide  various  kinds  of  musical  enjoy- 
ment and  to  serve  all  tastes  and  classes  in  the  community. 

"The  experience  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  lengthening  its  season  and  in  adapting  the  type  of 
concerts  to  the  varying  demands  of  the  public  is  out- 
standing. The  superb  'merchandising'  of  the  regular 
symphony  season,  the  ten  weeks  of  Top-  concerts,  the 
Esplanade  and  the  Berkshire  series  over  a  period  of  time 
have  enabled  this  organization  to  pay  the  highest  annual 
wage  ...  to  produce  its  concerts  at  a  lower  than  average 
cost  per  concert,  and  to  earn  a  higher  proportion  of  its 
budget  than  any  other  major  orchestra. 

"...  the  appeal  of  symphonic  music  is  extending  into 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  .  .  .  People  are 
playing  together  because  they  derive  satisfaction  from 
doing  so  .  .  .  People  are  listening  to  symphonic  music 
because  it  brings  them  a  message,  a  varying  one  to  be 
sure,  but  nevertheless  one  of  lasting  value." 

It  is  stimulating  to  the  supporting  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  to  have  this  impartial  commendation  of  the 
fruit  of  their  efforts. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


EIGHTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  April  11 


Programme 

Berlioz Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini" 


Schubert "Unfinished"  Symphony  in  B  minor 

I.     Allegro  moclerato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 


INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;   Allegro   con   anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse    (Allegro   moderato) 

IV.  Finale    (Andante  maestoso);   Allegro  vivace 


MM 
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OVERTURE  TO  "BENVENUTO  CELLINI,''  Op.  23 
By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La   Cote   Saint-Andre,  December    11,    1803;   died   at   Paris,   March   8,    1869 


The  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  first  performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1838.  The  most  recent  performance  of  the  Overture  at  the  Friday  and 
Saturday   concerts  of  this  Orchestra  was  on   October  7,    1927. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  two 
cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle  and 
strings. 

The  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  special 
ambition  of  Berlioz.  To  him  a  pronounced  success  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris  was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance  of  an 
official  position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than 
scant  or  grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera, 
where  a  reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harass- 
ment once  and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  eva- 
sion. For  this  reason  Berlioz  had  to  go  on  earning  his  living  as  a 
feuilletonist,  violently  disliking  the  routine  which  kept  him  from 
his  creative  thoughts.  Forced  to  arrange  his  own  concerts  if  his  music 
were  to  be  heard,  he  would  engage  battalions  of  players,  and  as  often 
as  not  find  himself  bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These  were 
the  reasons  why  such  a  venture  as  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  him.  The  plans  and  the  completion  of  the  score 
occupied  three  years  of  his  life. 

"The  strange  career  of  'Benvenuto  Cellini,'  "  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
"had  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  stupidly  concluded  that 
it  would  be  both  dramatic  and  interesting  to  other  people.  I,  there- 
fore, asked  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to  write  me  a  lib- 
retto on  it.  I  must  own  that  even  our  friends  thought  it  had  not  the 
elements  essential  to  success,  but  it  pleased  me,  and  even  now  1  cannot 
see  that  it  is  inferior  to  many  others  that  are  played  daily." 

Berlioz  had  hit  upon  a  subject  which  was  to  be  used  by  many  for 
operatic  purposes  in  succeeding  years.  But  neither  its  first  audiences 
nor  the  opinion  of  posterity  has  confirmed  this  effort  of  his  librettists 
as  successful.  It  concerns  an  imaginary  love  affair  in  the  life  of  the 
medieval  goldsmith.  Cellini,  while  occupied  with  his  statue  of  Perseus, 
falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of  Balducci,  treasurer  to  the 
Pope.  Teresa  being  promised  to  another  by  her  father,  Cellini  plots 
to  elope  with  her  and  attends  the  Roman  Carnival  in  disguise  as  part 
of  his  scheme.  Before  the  denouement,  he  has  stabbed  an  opponent 
and  barely  escaped  death  himself. 
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Berlioz  by  his  own  account  met  with  a  persistent  indifference  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  Opera,  which  resulted  in  interminable  rehearsals, 
a  halting  production,  and  the  failure  of  the  opera.  "Duponchel  was 
then  Director  of  the  Opera/'  writes  Berlioz.  "He  looked  upon  me  as 
a  kind  of  lunatic  whose  music  could  be  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  ex- 
travagances. .  .  .  He  went  about  everywhere  saying  that  he  was  getting 
up  this  opera  not  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  which  he  knew  must  be 
absurd,  but  because  of  the  book,  which  he  thought  charming."  Ap- 
parently Duponchel  tried  to  make  up  the  expense  of  preparation  by 
economy  in  the  scenery,  which  was  shabby  and  faded.  Habeneck,  the 
conductor  at  the  Opera,  was,  according  to  the  composer,  quite  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  music  and  openly  resentful  of  his  none 
too  tactful  suggestions.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra,  some  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  score,  others  hostile  and  obstructive. 

"The  Overture  received  exaggerated  applause,"  according  to  Berlioz, 
describing  its  first  performance,  "and  the  rest  was  hissed  with  ad- 
mirable energy  and  unanimity."  Favorable  reviews  on  the  part  of 
the  critics  failed  to  save  the  day.  After  three  performances  with  an 
increasing  number  of  empty  seats  at  each,  "Benvenuto"  was  shelved. 
In  later  years  it  was  mounted  in  Weimar,  London,  and  elsewhere.  It 
was  not  until  1913  that  a  revival  of  the  opera  was  brought  about  in 
Paris  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Ely  sees. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Felix  Borowski,  editor  of  the 
programme  notes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra: 

"The  overture  opens  with  twenty-two  measures  of  Allegro  deciso 
con  impeto,  G  major,  2-2  time.  There  is  a  pause,  following  which 
the  tempo  changes  to  Larghetto,  3-4  time,  in  which  appears  a  pizzi- 
cato passage  in  the  basses,  taken  from  the  air  'A  tons  peches  pleine 
indulgence'  (third  act).  The  wood  wind  almost  immediately  bring 
forward  a  new  idea,  which  also  appears  in  the  opera  itself  as  the 
Harlequin's  air  in  the  carnival  scene.  The  strings  take  up  the  theme. 
There  are  suggestions  of  the  opening  subject  of  the  Larghetto  in  the 
wood  wind,  followed  by  a  return  of  the  Harlequin  theme,  leading 
into  the  main  movement,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto.  The  principal 
subject  of  this  appears  in  the  wood  wind  over  a  syncopated  accom- 
paniment in  the  strings.  A  transitional  passage,  ff,  for  full  orchestra 
leads  to  a  second  theme  in  D  major,  given  to  the  flutes,  oboes  and 
clarinets,  and  later  taken  up  by  the  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves. 

"There  now  follows  elaborate  development  of  the  preceding  ma- 
terial. The  theme  which  opened  the  overture  returns,  ff,  and  there 
is  some  working  out  in  the  trombones  of  a  figure  of  six  notes,  which 
appeared  previously  in  the  violoncellos.  A  crescendo'  leads  to  a 
vigorous  section,  in  which  the  brass  vociferate,  ff,  the  theme  of  the 
Larghetto  against  a  running  figure  in  the  strings,  in  itself  drawn 
from  the  transitional  passage  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  pause  before  the  conclusion  of  the  overture,  followed  by 
a  last  presentation  of  the  Larghetto  theme." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B  MINOR,  "UNFINISHED" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born   at   Lichtenthal.   near   Vienna,  January   31,    1797;    died   at   Vienna, 

November    19,    1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,  was  composed  in  1822,  and  just 
performed  thirty-eight  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It  was  conducted  by 
Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  December 
17,   1865. 

The  most  recent  performances  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  of  the  Boston 
Symphony   Orchestra   was  on  December   27,    1935. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,   two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   timpani,   and   strings. 

The  world  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
piece," which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture 
which  he  had  captured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  realized  after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that 
what  he  had  written  was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and 
contrasting  slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but 
rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  ex- 
pression —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
that  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 


The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
He  wrote  it  for  the  Music  Society  of  Gratz  in  1822,  in  acknowledg- 
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SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


PEN  SION    FUND 

CONCERT 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  21,  1940 

IN  TWO  PARTS:  4:30  and  8:00 


BACH'S 

MASS   IN    B   MINOR 

with  the  assistance  of  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

and  the 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

Soloists 

ELISABETH  SCHUMANN,  Soprano 
VIOLA  SILVA,  Contralto 

WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 

ALEXANDER  KIPNIS,  Bass 

Tickets:  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  (No  Tax) 
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275  Applications  For 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

Full  Enrollment  for  each  Department 
will  be  decided  by  May  1 


With  the  opening  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
"Tanglewood"  still  three  months  and  a  half  distant 
(July  8),  the  number  of  applications  for  enrollment  has  al- 
ready reached  two  hundred  seventy-five.  This  falls  little  short 
of  the  total  number  of  students  the  school  will  be  able  to 
accommodate. 

As  remarkable  as  the  number  of  applications  is  the  varied 
experience  and  the  fine  background  indicated  by  the  pro- 
spective students.  The  statistics  show  also  a  surprisingly  even 
distribution  by  departments. 

Among  the  275,  men  predominate  —  148  men  and  127 
women.  About  half  the  applicants,  134,  are  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age;  50  are  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  old; 
64  are  between  thirty  and  forty;  23  are  over  forty. 

Twenty-four  States  are  already  represented  among  the  appli- 
cations. More  have  come  from  Massachusetts  than  from  any 
other  State  —  86;  New  York  follows  with  73;  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  there  are  20  each;  there  are  12  from  Con- 
necticut; 9  from  Illinois;  7  each  from  New  Jersey  and  from 
Rhode  Island.  Other  states  are  California,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin.  Canada  too  is  represented. 

These  applicants  come  from  the  principal  established 
schools  of  music:  36  have  been  students  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory;  29  at  Juilliard;  20  at  the  Eastman  School;  12 
at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music;  10  at  the  Curtis  Institute; 
10  at  the  Longy  School;  5  at  the  American  Conservatory  of 
Chicago.  A  number  have  attended  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum, 
the  American  Conservatory  at  Fontainebleau,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  in  London.   Two  hundred  of  the   applicants 
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are  either  college  students  or  have  attended  college:  27  are 
listed  as  from  Harvard,  19  from  Radcliffe,  14  from  Wellesley, 
8  each  from  Smith,  Vassar  and  Western  Reserve;  a  lesser  num- 
ber from  Yale,  Columbia,  Oberlin,  and  other  colleges. 

About  half  of  the  applicants  are  already  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession: teachers,  directors  and  supervisors  of  music,  orchestral 
and  choral  conductors,  composers  and  arrangers,  pianists,  sing- 
ers, organists,  Symphony  orchestra  players.  The  other  half  are 
music  students  and  amateurs  with  an  interest  in  music  and 
some  musical  education.  Some  of  these  amateurs  are  members 
of  the  legal,  medical,  engineering  and  other  professions,  but 
have  retained  an  active  interest  in  the  field  of  music. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky's  class  in  Orchestral  Conducting  is  bring- 
ing many  applications  from  the  best  qualified  graduates  of 
the  outstanding  music  schools.  The  group  will  be  small,  and 
the  requirements  necessarily  exacting. 

Other  important  departments  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter are  those  of  Choral  Conducting,  for  which  51  applications 
have  until  now  been  received.  Also  courses  in  Opera  Drama- 
tics (22),  Composition  (31),  and  Music  in  the  Schools  (38). 
Seventy  have  expressed  a  special  interest  in  Chamber  Music 
and  Ensemble  Playing.  Among  the  outstanding  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  the  two  student 
orchestras,  and  there  is  advance  indication  that  both  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  and  the  less  ad- 
vanced Academy  Orchestra  will  have  a  well-balanced  distribu- 
tion of  instruments.  To  date  the  applications  for  the  Institute 
Orchestra  number  80,  divided  as  follows:  Violin  23,  Viola  8, 
'Cello  10,  Bass  5,  Flute  7,  Clarinet  8,  Bass  Clarinet  1,  Oboe  1, 
Bassoon  2,  French  Horn  4,  Trumpet  5,  Trombone  3,  Timpani 
1,  Harp  1.  Those  applying  for  the  Academy  Orchestra  now 
number  42. 

The  Academy  Chorus,  which  will  prepare  Bach's  B  Minor 
Mass  for  performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  Festival,  promises  to  be  a  well- 
prepared  and  splendidly  balanced  group. 


Catalogues  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  given  on 
request  at  the  box-office. 
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ment  for  having  been  voted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  He 
gave  the  manuscript  to  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  the  director  of  the 
Society  and,  so  far  as  records  show,  neither  spoke  nor  thought  about  it 
again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much  to  pro- 
mote a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to  pro- 
duce his  friend's  latest  opera  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  at  Gratz  in  this 
year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It  lay 
stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years,  whence 
it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world.  In  1865, 
in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Johann  Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends  of  Music 
Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

"The  autograph  manuscript,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove  in  1907, 
"is  on  oblong  paper,  freely  but  very  neatly  written,  with  great  grace 
in  the  writing,  and  with  but  rare  corrections.  The  first  page  is  dated 
'Vienna,  October  30,  1822.'  This  was  no  doubt  the  day  on  which 
Schubert  began  to  write,  and  judging  from  the  dates  marked  on  his 
other  symphonies,  the  two  movements  probably  occupied  him  no  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  to  put  on  paper.  For  the  Scherzo  he  made 
considerable  sketches,  which  are  also  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Gesellschaft,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  composer  and 
were  never  completed." 


Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  illus- 
trious Amateur  Society  of  Vienna,  of  which  the  composer  was  a  mem- 
ber. In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life  he  wrote  two  symphonies 
in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.*  They  were  the  Symphony -in  B 
minor,  of  1822,  and  the  great  C  major  Symphony  which  he  wrote  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  Both  works  were  posthumous. 

Posterity  has  persisted  in  wondering  what  mystery  of  sudden  growth 
enabled  Schubert  to  pour  the  full  measure  of  his  genius  for  the  first 
time  into  the  orchestra,  shaping  the  form  in  which  he  had  always 
been  rather  too  docile  to  earlier  models  into  a  vehicle  for  lyrical  flight 
and  poignant  speech  entirely  his  own.  As  Grove  wrote:  "The  gap  be- 
tween the  work  of  1818  and  the  work  of  1822  —between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-four  —  is  both  wide  and  deep." 


*  The  symphony  in  E  (of  1821)  was  found  in  skeleton  form  and  orchestrated  for  per- 
formance by  Felix  Weingartner  in  the  season  past.  The  apocryphal  "Gastein"  symphony 
remains  a  legend,   for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 
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Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in  1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the  ac- 
quaintances of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Huttenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  pos- 
session of  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 
particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book  (to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him 
that  his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony, 
which  we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instru- 
mental swan  song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven." 
Herbeck  did  not  act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which 
might  have  been  an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript. 
Or  perhaps  he  mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Huttenbren- 
ners,  bursting  forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which 
it  had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only  too 
evident  that  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  a  thou- 
sand Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  symphony,  the 
C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in  1839,  published 
in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general  musical  consciousness, 
the  Huttenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their  old  relic  and  wondered 
whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might  prove  another  such  as 
the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano  duet  was  brought  forth 
and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their  friends. 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  where 
he  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man,  eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclu- 
sion in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at  Ober-Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his 
approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged  Anselm  had  grown  eccentric,  and 
having  been  so  close  with  his  Schubert  manuscript  in  the  past,  might 
prove  difficult.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he 
learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put 
in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck  accosted  him  and  after  some 
casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here  to  ask  your  permission  to 
produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The  word  "Vienna"  had  an 
electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having  finished  his  meal,  took 
Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was  stuffed  with  yellow  and 
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dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own  manuscripts, 
and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  performance. 
"It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "  to  bring  forward  three  contemporaries, 
Schubert,  Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one  concert  before  the 
Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  represent 
Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot  of  things  by  Schubert," 
answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of  papers  out  of  an  old- 
fasftioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on  the  cover  of  a  manu- 
script "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  handwriting.  Herbeck 
looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you  let  me  have  it 
copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry,"  answered 
Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  programme  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new")  ,  of  Hiittenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 

[copyrighted] 


Just  published!  By  the  program  annotator  of 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Clara  Schumann 

A  ROMANTIC  BIOGRAPHY 

By  John  N.  Burk 


SHE  was  music's  most  amazing 
woman  .  .  .  wife  to  Robert  Schu- 
mann, inspiration  to  Brahms,  dom- 
inant figure  of  the  concert  stage  for 
seventy  years!  Now  the  whole  story 
of  her  life  is  told  —  with  the  full  facts 
about  her  courtship  and  marriage  to 
Schumann  and  her  forty-year  rela- 
tionship with  Brahms  —  one  of  the 
most  affecting  and  profoundly  mov- 
ing love  stories  ever  told.  Illustrated, 
$3.00  at  bookstores;  or  mail  coupon 
at  right. 
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20  h.  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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SCHUMANN:   A  Romantic  Biography,  by 
John  N.  Burk.  Price  $3.00.  □  I  enclose  re- 
mittance (or)  □  Send  C.  O.  D. 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony,  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth,  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  an  incorrigible  self-analyst,  who  was  always  ready 
to  rehearse  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  music.  He  was  much  more  close-mouthed  about  his 
new  scores  at  this  time  of  self-confidence  and  established  fame  than 
he  was  in  1877,  the  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  when  he  would 
confide  each  step  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  or  earlier,  when  he  would  submit 
each  new  manuscript  to  his  colleagues,  hanging  on  their  approval, 
when  he  would  study  audiences  and  newspaper  reviews.  There  were 
musical  confidences  in  the  letters  of  the  later  years.  But  they  were  more 
laconic,  had  less  of  the  questioning  note.  The  artist,  surer  of  his 
powers,  was  no  less  analytic,  no  less  honest  about  them.  He  never 
hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing  from  the  urge 
to  compose,  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  it;  when  he  was 
writing  "to  order,"  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Oniegen 
and  Pique  Dame.  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  He  had  inordinate  ambitions  for  an  earlier  love  — 
Cherevichek,  but  even  after  he  rewrote  it  as  Les  Caprices  d'Oxane,  the 
world  never  came  around  to  his  view.  The  world  also  made  a  con- 
spicuous reversal  in  regard  to  his  lighter  music.  About  the  ballet,  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  he  was  enraptured  from  the  start  —  thoroughly  in  the 
vein,  and  in  love  with  his  subject.  The  Ballet  Casse  Noisette,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regarded  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  com- 
mission. 


The  gist  of  Tchaikovsky's  written  remarks  about  the  Fifth  Sym- 
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phony  is  soon  told.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
"I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?  *  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  I'o  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.f  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  despite  a  considerable  popular  success,  hardly 
raised  his  opinion  of  the  new  symphony,  for  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von 
Meek  in  December  —  "After  two  performances  of  my  new  symphony 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something  repellent,  something  super- 
fluous, patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes. 
It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more 
by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please 
the  audience.  The  consciousness  of  this  brings  to  me  a  sharp  twinge 
of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I 
merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night, 
I  looked  through  our  symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How 
immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!" 

The  success  of  the  symphony  when  he  conducted  it  at  Prague  on 
December  22,  and  when  it  was  produced  at  Moscow  a  few  weeks  later 
does  not  seem  to  have  altered  his  opinion.  Only  after  another  pro- 
nounced success  at  Hamburg,  where  he  conducted  the  work  on  March 
15,  did  he  alter  his  opinion.  The  musicians  at  the  rehearsals  had  a 
high  opinion  of  it,  a  circumstance  which  always  carried  much  weight 
with  Tchaikovsky.  This  concert  brought  from  him  his  best  word  for 
the  symphony.  He  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Symphony  was  mag- 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "success  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  Orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had   a  pronounced  success. 

f  Tchaikovsky  had  in  that  spring  comfortably  established  himself  in  his  country  house  at 
Frolovskoe  near  Moscow,  where  he  could  enjoy  his  solitary  morning  walks,  and  his  flower 
garden,   with  its   "charming  pool  and   tiny  islet,    fringed   by   forest." 
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nificently  played  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having  held  a 
bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time." 


Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  embodies  an  emotional 
sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  no  definite 
clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it  now  stands  the 
general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  alter  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fale  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  programme  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky,  examining  these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony: 
"Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the  Symphony:  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before 
Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I) 
Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  \ three  crosses  in  the  original  1.  (II) 
Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith???  r three  question  marks  in  the  original]. 
[On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]    a  wonderful  programme,   if  I  could  only   carry  it  out." 

[copyrighted] 
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SIXTIETH      SEASON      1940  —  1941 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

A  Series  of  Eight 
THURSDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

October  11  November  14  December  19 

January  16  February  6  February  21 

March  20  April  24 

\s 

Members  of  the  University  who  secured  season  tickets  for 
the  present  season  through  the  Bursar's  Office  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  re-subscribe  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
past. 

Subscribers  in  Non-University  sections  will  receive  an 
invitation  in  the  autumn  to  renew  their  subscriptions 
for  the  coming  season. 

All  Season  Tickets  are  $12  each. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Non-University  sections  should 
be  addressed  to 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
SYMPHONY  HALL,   BOSTON,   MASS. 


Cambridge  subscribers,  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
Friday  Afternoon,  Saturday  Evening,  Monday  Evening, 
or  Tuesday  Afternoon  Series  in  Boston,  are  invited  to 
inquire  for  particulars  at  the  subscription  office,  Sym- 
phony Hall. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE  ARTS  IN  A  TIME  OF  CRISIS 

By  Kenneth  B.  Murdock 

(The   following  address,   delivered   as   a   morning   talk   in    the   Harvard   Memorial 
Chapel,  February  9,   1940,  is  here  printed  by  kind  permission  of  the  author) 


A  French  critic  has  said  that  the  first  act  of  war  is  to  extinguish 
imagination.  Certainly  at  the  moment  many  would  agree  that 
the  engineer,  the  politician,  the  statistician  seem  more  important  than 
the  artist  and  the  dreamer.  Can  the  artist  make  a  tariff  or  a  bomb?  I 
think  there  is  today,  in  colleges  and  out  of  them,  a  tendency  toward 
the  so-called  practical  at  the  expense  of  all  else;  a  tendency  toward  a 
kind  of  scepticism  which  distrusts  all  values  except  those  measurable 
in  wages  and  hours,  mechanical  effectiveness,  and  weight  of  armament; 
worse,  a  tendency  toward  a  cynicism  that  calls  art,  religion,  moral 
principle  —  all  that  we  loosely  name  the  spiritual  —  will-o'-the-wisps 
diverting  man  from  his  necessary  hunt  for  shelter  and  food. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  need  for  imagination  and  art  is  not  less 
but  greater  when  material  circumstance  presses  most  hardly  upon  us. 
Our  very  behavior  shows  it.  Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  seeking  for 
"escape,"  for  forgetfulness  of  our  plight.  Publishers,  moving-picture 
producers  and  radio  companies  have  taken  the  cue,  and  no  one  who 
wants  refuge  in  sentimentalized  history  or  a  world  peopled  by  puppets 
and  amiable  animals,  to  the  accompaniment  of  soft  music,  need  be 
denied.  But  surely  art  is  capable  of  more,  and  "escape"  is  not  our 
only  need. 

I  believe  that  throughout  human  history  the  arts  and  the  artist, 
appealing  to  men's  hearts  as  well  as  to  their  minds,  kindling  their 
imaginations  and  thus  opening  new. vistas  of  aspiration,  have  not 
been  luxuries  but  essentials.  Have  not  the  great  movements  for  human 
betterment  always  been  linked  with  the  arts?  Has  not  the  artist  given 
immortality  to  the  great  ideas  by  which  men  have  been  proud  to  live? 
Even  the  scientist  has  won  the  support  he  needed,  and  his  discoveries 
have  been  put  into  effect,  for  the  great  benefit  of  human  welfare, 
not  simply  because  the  mathematics  were  good  and  the  experiments 
convincing,  but  because  the  artist  has  dramatized  the  achievement 
and  has  made  us  feel,  as  well  as  understand,  how  indispensable  are  the 
sciences   to  civilization. 

What  has  done  most  for  American  democracy  —  the  sober  analyses 
of  political  scientists,  or  the  artist's  presentation  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  living  embodiment  of  the  democratic  ideal?  Lincoln's  thinking 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Cambridge  Series 
DURING   THE  SEASON   1939-1940 


Beethoven 


Berlioz 
Brahms 
Debussy 


Faure 

Arthur  Foote 
Gluck 


Hanson 
Hill     . 

Hindemith 

D'lNDY 

Prokofieff 
Ravel  . 

Reger  . 

Rossini 
Schubert 
Schumann 
Shostakovitch 

Stravinsky     . 


Symphony  No.   1  in   C  major,   Op.  21  V     February   8 

Symphony   No.    3   in    E-flat   major,    Op.    55,    "Eroica" 

I     October  19 

Symphony   No.    6   in   F   major,    Op.    68,    "Pastoral" 

VI     February  29 
Overture   to    "Benvenuto   Cellini"  VIII     April  11 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73  V     February  8 

"La   Mer,"   Trois  Esquisses   Symphoniques         I     October  19 

"Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  (Eglogue  de  S. 
Mallarme)"  ("Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun 
(Eclogue   by    S.   Mallarme)")  III     December  21 

"Pell6as  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to 
Maeterlinck's   Tragedy,    Op.    80  V     February   8 

Suite   in   E   major  for   String   Orchestra,    Op.   63 

II     November  16 

Overture  to  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  (Opera  based  on  the 
Tragedy   of  Racine)  III     December  21 

(Jean  Baptiste  Racine  :  born  December  21,  1639) 
Symphony    No.    3 
Concerto  for  Violin,    Op.   38 
(Soloist:    Ruth    Posselt) 

Symphony,   "Mathis  der  Maler' 


II 

November 

16 

II 

November 

16 

("Matth 

las  the  Painter"' 

VI 

February 

29 

Op. 

42 

I     October 

19 

III 

December 

21 

IV     January  18 

VIII     April   11 

III     December  21 

IV     January   18 


Tchaikovsky 
Wagner 


Symphonic   Variations,    "Istar. 

"Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

Orchestral  Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  (Second  Suite) 

III   .December  21 

Variations   and  Fugue   on   a   Theme   by   Mozart,    Op.    132 

IV     January   18 

Overture   to    "La   Gazza    -uadra" 

"Unfinished"    Symphony    in    B    minor 

Symphony    No.    1   in    B-flat,    Op.    38 

Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

"Apollon  Musagete"   ("Apollo,  Leader  of  the  Muses"),  Ballet 

VII     March  28 

"Oedipus   Rex,"    Opera    Oratorio    in   Two    Acts    (Text   by   J. 
Cocteau,  after  the  Drama  of  Sophocles) 
(Soloists:  Raoul  Jobin,  Tenor  ;  Joan  Peebles, 
Mezzo-Soprano  ;  Mack  Harrell,  Baritone  ;  Paul 
Leys  sac,  Speaker.  Chorus,  The  Harvard  Glee 
Club.    G.    Wallace    Woodworth,,    Conductor) 

Symphony   No.    5   in    E   minor 
Italian  Capriccio,   Op.   45 

Prelude   to    "Die    Meistersinger    von    Nurnberg" 

VI     February   29 

Nicolai  Malko  conducted  the  concert  of   January   18. 

Igor   Stravinsky   conducted  the  concert   of  March   28. 


VII  March   28 

VIII  April  11 
IV     January   18 
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has  influenced  millions  because  the  artist  has  refused  to  let  him 
remain  a  cold  compound  of  bare  historic  fact.  Would  Harvard  Col- 
lege have  been  founded,  if  material  fact  had  been  all  that  mattered 
to  the  Puritans?  There  were  good  material  arguments  for  founding  it; 
what  gave  the  arguments  vitality  and  turned  them  from  precept  into 
practice,  was  a  tradition,  nurtured  by  great  writers,  preachers,  disciples 
of  the  imagination.  They  turned  a  religious  need  and  an  educational 
principle  into  ideals  so  warmly  felt  and  realized  that  they  became 
inevitably  the  motives  for  deeds.  Or,  to  take  the  most  obvious  case 
of  all,  has  not  the  power  of  Christianity  been  vastly  aided  by  the 
artist?  Strip  away  the  beauty  from  the  Bible;  reduce  it  to  a  bare  rec- 
ord; burn  the  great  sermons;  throw  away  the  religious  poets;  tear  up 
the  great  religious  paintings;  silence  religious  music  —  how  much 
would  be  left  to  keep  our  churches  alive?  Doctrines,  yes;  ethical 
truths;  data  on  ancient  history;  the  record  of  a  heroic  life  —  but 
how  much  that  Christianity  means  can  be  summed  up  thus?  Men  and 
women  warmed  by  faith;  inspired  to  unselfish  action;  self-forgetful 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  are  not  made  merely  by  doctrines  and  data. 
It  is  because  the  artist  has  made  the  historic  record  touch  the  imagi- 
nation, as  well  as  the  reason,  that  it  has  woven  itself  so  firmly  into 
the  texture  of  men's  life. 

A  time  of  crisis,  of  hatred,  intolerance,  and  fear,  seems  to  me,  then, 
not  a  time  to  neglect  the  arts  or  to  push  them  off  to  the  plane  of 
mere  amusement.  Instead,  I  think,  we  should  turn  more  than  ever 
to  the  great  books  of  the  past,  to  all  the  products  of  the  artist's  imagi- 
nation, past  or  present,  which  may  broaden  our  outlook  beyond 
sordid  immediate  realities.  We  should  try  to  make  mankind's  hopes 
and  visions,  its  sense  of  the  power  of  great  character  and  noble  ideas, 
as  much  a  part  of  our  living  experience  as  the  precise  conclusions  of 
the  laboratory  or  the  research  bureau.  Those  conclusions  are  in- 
dispensable; only  a  fool  could  ignore  them;  but  they  cannot  suffice 
alone.  If  our  problems  center  today  —  as  certainly  they  should  —  on 
peace  rather  than  war,  not  on  the  destruction  of  life  but  on  the  im- 
provement of  it,  on  the  creation  of  a  civilization  which  can  keep  alive 
the  values  of  morality  and  religion,  we  should  use  in  our  search  for  a 
solution  both  the  weapons  of  the  scientist  and  those  of  the  artist.  If 
war  does  indeed  extinguish  imagination,  there  is  small  hope  for  what 
will  come  out  of  the  years  ahead;  if  we  can  keep  it  alive,  its  flame  may 
give  us  light  we  shall  sorely  need. 

[copyrighted] 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


LONGY    OF  MVS°IC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MME.  BERTA  JAHN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE    LONGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Capitol  6745 

MARBLEHEAD,  Thursdays,  6  Long  View  Drive  Tel.  Mar.  40J 


PROFESSOR  HEDDA  BALLON 

PIANIST,  HARPSICHORDIST 

22  MOUNT  PLEASANT  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE 

KIR.  1445 


MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 


CARL   BARTH 

'CELLO  LESSONS 

CHAMBER    MUSIC    CLASSES 

52  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Tel.  TRO.  7363 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wanted:  Your  Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quatter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


Providence  Programmes 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

FIFTY-NINTH 

SEASON       <^ 
1939-1940 
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Tuesday  Evening,  October  24 
at  8:30  o'clock 


DAY    OF    JUBILEE 

This  week  at  Symphony  Hall  there  has  been  a  striking  event, 
two  programs  of  major  works  by  American  composers.  Both 
concerts  were  free  to  the  public.  The  audiences  were  a  pic- 
turesque composite  of  our  population;  their  attention  was  rapt, 
their  appreciation  intelligent,   their  applause  eager. 

Music  is  not  music  until  it  sounds.  The  way  to  set  Americans 
composing  is  to  play  their  pieces.  In  the  land  of  his  adoption 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  who  believes  passionately  in  the  future  of 
American  music,  has  made  himself  godfather  to  a  native  art, 
and  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his  conductorship  he  has  played  120 
works  by  forty-six  American  composers.  These  have  ranged  from 
the  classic  and  romantic  styles  of  men  like  Foote  and  Chadwick, 
born  in  the  1850s,  to  extravagantly  modernistic  works  of  young 
men  now  in  their  twenties  or  thirties.  These  young  fellows  are 
grateful  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  for  the  hearings  that  have 
been  given  them.  One  has  testified  that  it  was  the  ringing  per- 
formance of  his  First  Symphony  here  which  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  compose  his  Third,  which  was  played  superbly  yes- 
terday afternoon.  And  night  before  last,  at  a  tableful  of  these 
native  composers,  who  sat  them  down  to  a  sort  of  Moravian 
love-feast  —  wax  lights,  flowers,  food,  coffee  and  all  —  the  wonder 
was  voiced  that  in  this  conservative  city,  where  tradition  is 
stronger  than  almost  anywhere  else  in  America,  the  first  classic 
orchestra  of  the  land  should  have  been  the  one  most  hospitable 
to  their  daring  experimentations  in  symphonic  form.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  we  are  believers  in  free  speech,  whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  the  speech  thus  freed.  The  freedom  is  more 
vital  than  the  speech. 

In  whatsoever  land  or  time,  if  first-rate  work  is  to  be  achieved 
in  an  art  there  should  be  access  to  some  art-form  in  its  very 
finest  flower.  It  is  thus  that  standards  of  excellence  are  set.  In 
the  Boston  of  today  the  Symphony  Orchestra  is  such  a  pace- 
maker. It  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  its  kind  is  the  supreme  art 
of  our  modern  world.  That  is,  we  have  at  our  doors  one  of  the 
finest  —  if  not  the  finest  —  musical  instrument  in  existence.  Like 
an  electric  shock  it  energizes  all  who  touch  it.  It  shames  medi- 
ocrity out  of  countenance,  it  advertises  to  the  world  that  the 
Boston  of  song  and  story,  the  old  cultural  capital,  the  academy 
of  the  arts,  still  lives  and  flourishes.  We  Bostonians  are  actually 
as  Florentines  of  the  15th  century  dwelling  at  elbows  with  liv- 
ing masterpieces  fresh  from  brush  and  chisel. 

"It   may    be    now    that    the   kingdom's    coming 
"In  the  Day  of  Jubilee." 

—  Editorial  in  The  Boston  Globe,  October  7,  1939. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  24 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Ernest  B.   Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  ....         Vice-President 

Ernest  B.   Dane     ......    Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.   E.  JUDD,    Manager  C.  W.  SPALDING,  Assistant  Manager 
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AN  URGENT  REQUEST 


Please  do  not  smoke  at  the  rear  of 
the  Auditorium. 

Your  co-operation  is  asked  for  the 
comfort  of  the  majority  of  the  audience. 


THE  MUSIC  SHOP 

INVITES     YOU     TO     HEAR 

This  Superb  Eroica 

Nightly  on  Victor  Records 


Recent    Koussevitzky   Recordings 

BACH  .        .      Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

BRAHMS  Concerto  in  D  major  with  Jascha  Heifetz 
PROKOF1EFF  .  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  Concerto  No.  2 
SIBELIUS  Pojohla*s  Daughter,  Symphony  No.  5 


^    OPEN  EVENINGS  ^ 
GA.  6566  Cor.  Angell  and  Thayer 
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[Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-Second  Concert  in  Providence] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  24,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Arthur  Foote Suite  in  E  major  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  63 

I.     Prelude 
II.     Pizzicato  and  Adagietto 
III.     Fugue 

John  Alden  Carpenter.  .  .  ."Skyscrapers,"  A  Ballet  of  American  Life 

Soprano:  Dorothy  Maynor 
Tenor:  Leonard  Franklin 

intermission 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  55,  "Eroica" 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia   funebre:    Adagio   assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:    Allegro 


STEINWAY  PIANOS 
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SUITE,  E  MAJOR,  Op.  63,  for  String  Orchestra 

By  Arthur  Foote 

Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  5,  1853;  died  in  Boston,  April  8,  1937 


This  Suite  was  composed  in  1907,  but  with  a  different  second  movement  —  the 
"Pizzicato"  having  been  added  in  1908.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Max  Fiedler  conducting,  on  April  16,  1909.  The  work 
was  published  in  that  year  with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Fiedler. 

arthur  Foote  is  numbered  among  the  New  England  composers  who 
Jr\.  took  their  first  musical  instruction  under  John  Knowles  Paine 
at  Harvard  College.  After  graduation  he  studied  organ  and  piano 
with  B.  J.  Lang.  From  1878  until  1910  he  was  organist  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  in  Boston.  As  pianist,  also,  he  appeared  publicly 
on  many  occasions.  But  his  principal  interest  was  always  in  the  realm 
of  composition.  His  list  of  works  is  considerable,  including  besides 
orchestral  scores  a  large  amount  of  chamber  music.  His  songs,  which 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  almost  reached  the  number 
of  150.  There  are  several  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  notably 
''The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  and 
"The  Skeleton  in  Armor";  also  music  for  chorus  with  piano  accom- 


Now  in  the  Garden  Restaurant     . 

AL  JAHNS  and   His  "Music  that  Charms" 

%adio's  ^Musical  £etter  Orchestra-} 

BRILLIANT     FLOOR     SHOW 

AT  DINNER  AND  AT  SUPPER 

Dinner  from   $1.45                                                                       Dancing  from  7  to  closing 

No  cover —  No  minimum 

Ifivm^zoL.  BILTMORE 

fflLj>  Costs  No  Mor^j  aL>  the^  IMltmorzj" 
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THE  FRIENDS  of  the  ORCHESTRA 


X 


oday  with  a  total  budget  of  about 
$700,000  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  within  15%  of  covering  expenses,  a 
record  approached  by  few,  if  any,  orches- 
tras in  this  country.  A  careful  study  of 
budgets  of  past  years  indicates,  however, 
that  despite  vigilant  control  of  expenses 
and  a  liberal  program  of  over  200  concerts 
during  46  weeks  of  the  year,  we  must  ex- 
pect an  annual  operating  deficit  of  $100,000 
until  additional  sources  of  revenue  can  be 
developed. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra  are  look- 
ing again  to  the  Friends  of  the  Orchestra 
for  help  at  the  start  of  the  Season  in  meet- 
ing this  operating  deficit.  It  is  the  Friends 
who  make  the  concerts  possible.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  their  orchestra. 

All  those  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  as 
Members  of  this  very  essential  Society,  and 
desire  to  take  a  personal  part  in  preserving 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  and  further- 
ing the  great  social  service  of  our  Orches- 
tra, are  invited  to  enroll  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra.  Cheques  may  be  made  payable 
to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for- 
warded to  its  Treasurer  at  No.  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are 
deductible  donations  under  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Law. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston   Symphony   Orchestra. 
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paniment  or  a  capella,  showing  an  interest  in  this  field  which  dates 
perhaps  from  the  time  when,  as  an  undergraduate,  he  conducted  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club. 

The  following  description  of  the  score  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Foote 
when  the  suite  was  first  performed. 

"The  Prelude,  E  major,  2-2,  is  brief,  and  is  based  throughout  on  the 
first  phrase  of  eight  notes;  it  is  of  flowing  melodic  character,  with 
much  imitation  among  the  several  voices. 

"The  Pizzicato,  A  minor,  6-8,  is  continuously  so;  it  is  interrupted 
by  an  Adagietto,  F  major,  3-4,  which  is  played  with  the  bow  (arco), 
the  instruments  being  muted. 

"The  Fugue  is  in  E  minor,  4-4,  and  is  pretty  thoroughly  planned 
out,  with  a  long  pedal  point  just  at  the  last  return  of  the  theme; 
there  are  no  inversions  or  augmentations,  etc.  The  first  four  notes  of 
the  theme  are  heard  often  by  themselves,  and,  if  those  notes  are  ob- 
served by  the  listener  at  their  first  entrances,  the  fugue  will  be  very 
clear  at  first  hearing." 

[copyrighted] 
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"SKYSCRAPERS,  A  BALLET  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE" 

By  John  Alden  Carpenter 

Born  in  Park  Ridge,  111.,  on  February  28,  1876 


Skyscrapers"  was  first  produced  as  a  ballet  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  February  19,  1926.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  introduced 
the  music  as  an  orchestral  suite  December  9,  1927.  The  following 
synopsis  is  printed  in  the  piano  reduction  of  the  ballet: 

'  'Skyscrapers'  is  a  ballet  which  seeks  to  reflect  some  of  the  many- 
rhythmic  movements  and  sounds  of  modern  American  life.  It  has  no 
story  in  the  usually  accepted  sense,  but  proceeds  on  the  simple  fact 
that  American  life  reduces  itself  essentially  to  violent  alternations  of 
work  and  play,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  and  distinctive  rhythmic 
character.  The  action  of  the  ballet  is  merely  a  series  of  moving  decora- 
tions reflecting  some  of  the  obvious  external  features  of  this  life,  as 
follows: 

"Scene  1.     Symbols  of  restlessness. 

"Scene  2.     An  abstraction  of  the  skyscraper,  and  of  the  work  that 
produces  it  —  and  the  interminable  crowd  that  passes  by. 
"Scene  3.     The  transition  from  work  to  play. 
"Scene  4.     Any  'Coney   Island,'   and   a  reflection  of  a   few  of  its 
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manifold  activities  —  interrupted  presently  by  a  'throw-back/  in  the 
movie  sense,  to  the  idea  of  work,  and  reverting  with  equal  sudden- 
ness to  play. 

"Scene  5.     The  return  from  play  to  work. 

"Scene  6.     Skyscrapers." 


John  Alden  Carpenter  is  often  instanced  in  proof  that  "a  successful 
business  man"  can  be  an  artist  of  high  standing  and  fine  discernment. 
His  first  teacher  was  his  mother,  an  amateur  singer.  He  attended 
Harvard  College  when  John  Knowles  Paine  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Music  Department  there.  He  went  to  England  to  study  with  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  and  completed  his  preparation  with  Bernhard  Zeihn 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Carpenter  first  became  known  generally  by  virtue  of 
his  orchestral  suite  "Adventures  in  a  Perambulator"  (1914),  which 
went  the  rounds  of  orchestras  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   i6(?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1 802-1 8o4,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three   horns,   two   trumpets,   timpani   and   strings. 


"  r  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my 
A  works  up  to  the  present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new 
road."  This  was  the  critical  year  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament,  the 
year  also  when  the  composer  threw  off  the  mood  of  tragic  despair  into 
which  the  full  realization  of  his  deafness  had  thrown  him,  and  seized 
upon  the  mighty  musical  project  of  the  "Eroica"  Symphony.*  Con- 

*There  are  indications  that  the  Eroica  was  a  veritable  "rebound"  from  the  Heiligenstadt 
Will.  This  document  is  signed  October  10.  Nottebohm  attributes  the  early  sketches  of  the 
symphony  to  October.  Ries  says  that  Beethoven  began  the  Eroica  at  Heiligenstadt,  and  we 
know  that  he  was  back  in  Vienna   in  November 
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templating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the  First  and  Second  Symphonies, 
one  looks  in  vain  through  all  of  music  for  a  "new  road,"  taken  so  read- 
ily, with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring,"  following 
"Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  assertions 
of  will-power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination,  of  accu- 
mulated force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations  often  came 
with  inexplicable  suddenness.  Having  completed  his  Second  Symphony 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  simply  turned  his  back 
upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  As  his  notebooks 
show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  onslaught,  expanding 
the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet  preserving  its  bal- 
ance and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement  but  the  scherzo 
were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven  seems  to  have 
been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  workmanship  in 
detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803  at  Baden 
and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy  in  its 
finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring  of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard  of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy    (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough!"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer   purposed  in  his  own  mind   to  attain." 
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but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte." Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score."*  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  ''Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man,"  and  dedicated  To 
His  Serene  Highness,  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  consideration  of  the  "Eroica"  Sym- 
phony   in    two    books    on    Beethoven    by    two    eminent    authorities: 


*  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 
1820. 
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Romain  Rolland  ("Beethoven  the  Creator")*  and  Ernest  Newman 
("The  Unconscious  Beethoven"). t  Generally  speaking,  one  could 
hardly  find  two  more  entirely  opposite  ways  of  approach  than 
that  of  the  idealistic  Frenchman  who  deliberately  reads  Beethoven's 
life  and  character  in  the  noble  terms  of  his  music,  and  the  inexorable, 
truth-tracking  Englishman,  the  destroyer  of  romantic  pedestals,  who 
divides  the  composer  into  two  parts:  "the  man"  and  "the  artist"  —  to 
the  detriment  of  the  former.  But  when  confronted  with  the  music  it- 
self, the  two  critics,  drawn  by  their  profound  knowledge  and  common 
understanding,  see  curiously  eye  to  eye.  Newman  translated  Rolland's 
book  of  1928  in  the  following  year.  Newman's  "Essay  in  Psychology," 
as  he  sub-titled  it,  was  published  in  1927,  and  reprinted  in  1929.  It 
is  probably  legitimate  to  regard  their  similar  conclusions  as  arrived  at 
independently  by  two  clear-visioned  and  decidedly  independent 
musicians. 

Armed  with  the  psychological  insight  of  their  day,  the  two  investiga- 
tors have  attempted  to  fix  the  "Eroica"  as  a  creative  act,  boldy  in- 
vading the  sanctum  where  the  miracle  was  wrought,  and  with  score 
and  sketches  as  their  evidence,  following  the  gradual  or  sudden  defini- 
tion of  the  themes,  the  progress  of  the  whole,  step  by  step.  In  trying  to 
read  the  impulses  of  Beethoven,  they  have  been  wise  enough  not  to 
confuse  themselves,  as  their  forebears  have  done,  with  futile  specula- 
tion as  to  what  part  Napoleon,  Bernadotte,  Plato,  or  Republicanism 
may  have  played  in  the  process.  Both  perceive  that  part  not  to  have 
been  nearly  so  important  as  has  always  been  supposed. 

"No  one  who  understands  Beethoven,"  says  Newman,  "can  doubt 
that  at  the  back  of  the  notes  is  a  train  of  thought  that  remotely  corre- 
sponds to  what  we  can  call  by  the  crude  name  of  a  'poetic  idea.'  The 
work  is  'absolute'  music  in  that  its  logic  is  that  of  the  musical  faculty 
per  se  functioning  at  its  finest;  yet  assuredly  all  these  affirmations,  and 
doubts  and  reservations,  and  bursts  of  temper  and  convulsive  gestures, 
and  sudden  transitions  to  softer  moods  are  the  outcome  of  a  train  of 
thought  that  ran  within  the  musical  one,  as  a  nerve  runs  in  its  sheath." 

Having  thus  thrown  off  the  burden  of  explaining  the  "poetic  idea," 
Newman  is  free  to  examine  the  functioning  of  the  "musical  faculty 
per  se,"  which  he  does  at  length.  Rolland  feels  equally  free  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  intervening  shadow  of  Napoleon: 

"Let  us  brush  from  our  path,  first  of  all,  the  too  simple  anthropo- 
morphic explanation  that  builds  on  the  title  —  'Bonaparte'  —  that 
Beethoven  wrote  first  of  all  on  the  title  page  and  then  tore  out.  In  a 
mind  like  that  of  Beethoven,  wholly  absorbed  in  itself,  its  passions, 

*  Harper   and    Bros, 
f  Alfred   A.    Knopf. 
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its  combats,  and  its  God,  the  external  world  counts  merely  as  a  re- 
flection, an  echo,  a  symbol  of  the  interior  drama.  Moreover,  Beethoven 
is  incapable  of  seeing  the  life  of  other  beings  as  it  is:  his  own  is  too 
vast;  for  him  it  is  the  measure  of  everything;  he  projects  it  into  every- 
thing." ...  If  then  Napoleon  has  come  into  Beethoven's  mind  it  is 
after  the  act,  when  he  searches,  in  the  circle  of  the  living  men  about 
him,  as  in  a  mirror,  for  a  face  that  shall  give  back  to  his  solitude  the 
image  of  his  own  omnipresent  self.  But  the  first  gesture  of  the  sup- 
posed model  suffices  to  destroy  the  illusion  violently:  and  the  out- 
raged Beethoven  tears  out  the  name  of  Bonaparte. 

Rolland,  by  his  very  nature,  is  committed  to  an  imaginative  interpre- 
tation of  the  "Eroica,"  but  he  differs  here  from  Newman  mainly  in  a 
greater  freedom  of  imagery.  To  Rolland,  the  "Eroica"  is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  "June  prime"  and  plenitude  of  the  growing  Bee- 
thoven —  that  rare  moment  in  the  life  of  a  great  artist  when  "out  of 
the  furnace  of  Being  is  projected  the  flood  of  the  God,  the  unknown 
Self." 

"In  the  earliest  pages  [of  the  Sketch-Book]  appear  tentative  sketches 
for  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  movements  of  the  Eroica;  then  come 
four  long  sketches,  each  of  them  with  variants,  for  the  first  section 
of  the  first  movement;  then  a  number  of  short  sketches  —  and  all  the 
rest  follows.  The  brain  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  interior  vision; 
Beethoven  never  pauses  now  till  the  work  is  finished.  But  what  ham- 
mering on  the  anvil,  and  what  a  shower  of  sparks!"  The  writer  shows 
how  in  the  first  movement  the  general  contours,  the  "melodic  peaks, 
the  succession  of  lights  and  shades,  the  sequence  of  the  modulations" 
took  form  in  the  mind  of  the  creator,  and  conditioned  the  shaping 
of  his  themes.  Keeping  the  metaphor  of  the  forger,  Rolland  traces 
the  shaping  of  the  symphony  step  by  step.  For  example  the  rhythmic 
theme  in  sixteenth  notes  in  the  first  movement  which,  "with  a  rhythm 
like  a  cavalcade,  comes  into  full  being  from  the  first  and  remains  fixed 
in  all  the  sketches." 


Of  the  Funeral  March,  he  says: 

"But  let  us  return  to  the  Sketch-Book,  and  be  prepared  for  a  sur- 
prise. If  ever  a  melody  has  seemed  inspired,  if  ever  a  phrase  has  seemed 
to  find  its  appointed  line  at  the  first  attempt,  if  any  work  of  art  conveys 
the  impression  that  it  could  never  have  been  written  otherwise,  that 
not  a  single  one  of  its  accents  or  inflections  could  be  changed,  for  they 
are  part  of  it  from  all  eternity,  it  is  the  principal  motive  of  this  Funeral 
March.  Yet  the  Sketch-Book  shows  that  Beethoven  reached  it  only  by 
slow  stages,  painfully,  sweating  blood  and  tears.  The  first  sketch  for  it 
is  commonplace.  Beethoven,  as  Nottebohm  shows,  has  had  to  conquer 
the  melody  bar  by  bar,  —  nay,  note  by  note,  accent  by  accent." 

Of  the  scherzo: 
[  Hi 
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$3.30 
$2.20 
$1.65 


Orchestra   A-W   center. 
Lo.sres   A-B-C. 

Orchestra   W-Z  center. 
A-Z   sides.   Loges  D-E-F. 

Orchestra  AA-FF    (entire). 
Loges  G-H.  Balcony  A-H. 

Orchestra    GG-NN    (entire). 
Balcony  J-U. 


ALL  TICKETS  NOW  at  AVERY  PIANO  STORE 

256  Weybossct  St.,  Providence  (Tel.  Gaspee  1 434) 
Mail  Orders  Given  Immediate  Attention 


"Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  right  idea  leaps  up  within 
him  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and  in  a  quite  unanticipated  shape. 
These  interruptions  are  particularly  frequent  during  this  period  1802- 
1803,  when  his  being  and  his  style  are  rapidly  changing  as  the  result 
of  the  inward  shocks  that  are  releasing  the  new  man  in  him.  We  have 
an  astounding  example  of  this  in  the  third  movement  of  the  Eroica, 
which  he  commences  as  a  minuet  (M.  am  Ende  Coda  fremde  St. 
[Stretta?])  which  he  carries  on  in  this  way  as  far  as  the  trio  (a  trio 
in  the  old  style),  and  beyond.  Then,  suddenly,  his  pen  gives  a  leap. 
He  writes  Presto!  .  .  .  Overboard  with  the  minuet  and  its  formal 
graces!  The  inspired  rush  of  the  Scherzo  has  been  found!" 

As  for  the  Finale,  Rolland  speaks  particularly  of  the  bass  theme  of 
four  notes  upon  which  it  is  built: 

"This  motive  actually  comes  from  three  earlier  works,  in  the  course 
of  which  Beethoven  had  had  time  to  discover  its  real  character.  And 
the  very  gradation  of  the  three  works  shows  us  that  at  first  this  char- 
acter was  not  recognised  by  Beethoven. 

"Begun  as  a  simple  dance  and  brilliant  contradance  in  the  ballet 
Prometheus  (March  1801),  99  —  taken  up  again  as  a  contradance  at 
the  end  of  1801  —  then  in  the  Variations,  Op.  35  (spring  of  1802),  it 
was  still,  at  the  time  when  the  Eroica  was  being  written,  regarded  by 
Beethoven  as  a  motive  for  regular  variations  of  the  usual  classical  kind; 
no  doubt  when  he  began  this  salon  work  he  had  in  view,  as  in  Prome- 
theus, a  sort  of  final  gallop.  But  as  he  proceeds  to  manipulate  his 
theme,  throwing  all  sorts  of  lights  and  shadows  on  it,  he  comes  upon 
several  of  its  hidden  souls,  —  the  elegiac,  the  funereal,  the  heroic.  When 
he  comes  to  the  largo  of  the  15th  variation  he  sketches,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  a  big  epic-dramatic  scene.  In  the  coda  the  death  of  the  hero 
is  already  announced:  an  ending  on  the  ordinary  lines  is  impossible! 
The  finale  is  a  fugue  with  a  suggestion  of  combat  about  it;  the  germ  of 
the  symphony  is  there.  Having  arrived  at  his  goal,  Beethoven  returns 
on  his  steps;  and  now  he  recognises  the  true  nature  of  the  theme  with 
which  he  had  been  playing,  —  those  four  mighty  pillars!  And  the  great 
builder  sees  the  vast  spaces  he  can  cover  with  it.  Then  he  takes  it  up 
again  as  the  base  for  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony,  in  which  the 
variations  expand  to  epic  proportions;  the  contrapuntal  treatment 
weaves  it  into  a  cluster  of  colossal  ogival  mouldings."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Newman  progresses,  in  more  cool  and  factual  words,  to  a  very 
similar  result.  Of  the  Eroica  sketches,  he  says: 

"Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  do  we  get  that  curious  feeling  that 
in  his  greatest  works  Beethoven  was  'possessed'  —  the  mere  human  in- 
strument through  which  a  vast  musical  design  realized  itself  in  all  its 
marvellous  logic.  As  we  study  this  Sketch  Book  we  have  the  conviction 
that  his  mind  did  not  proceed  from  the  particular  to  the  whole,  but 
began,  in  some  curious  way,  with  the  whole  and  then  worked  back  to 
the  particular.  Apparently,  here  and  elsewhere,  he  is  anxiously  seeking 
for  the  themes  upon  which  to  begin  to  construct  a  movement;  and 
every  one  has  heard  of  the  many  changes  through  which  a  theme  would 
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go  in  the  sketch  books  before  Beethoven  hit  upon  the  final  acceptable 
form  of  it.  But  to  assume  that  it  was  out  of  the  themes  that  the  move- 
ment grew  is  probably  to  see  the  process  from  the  wrong  end.  From  the 
Sketch  Books,  we  get  the  impression  that  in  some  queer  subconscious 
way  the  movement  possessed  him  as  a  whole  before  he  began  to  think 
out  the  details;  and  the  long  and  painful  search  for  the  themes  was 
simply  an  effort,  not  to  find  workable  atoms  out  of  which  he  could 
construct  a  musical  edifice  according  to  the  conventions  of  symphonic 
form,  but  to  reduce  an  already  existing  nebula,  in  which  that  edifice 
was  implicit,  to  the  atom,  and  then,  by  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
these  atoms,  to  make  the  implicit  explicit.  This  was  not  Mozart's  way. 
With  Mozart  the  themes  are  the  first  things  to  be  thought  of:  the 
composer  invents  these  for  their  own  sake,  and  then  manipulates  them 
according  partly  to  his  fancy,  partly  to  rule.  With  Beethoven  we  feel 
that  the  music  has  gone  through  the  reverse  process,  that  the  themes 
are  not  the  generators  of  the  mass  of  the  music,  but  are  themselves 
rather  the  condensation  of  this.  One  is  reminded  of  Pascal's  profound 
saying,  'You  would  not  have  sought  me  unless  you  had  already  found 
me.'  " 

[copyrighted] 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

BEATRICE  BALL  BATTEY 

VIOLINIST 

Pupil  of  Loeffler  and  Leopold  Auer 

AND 

BERTHA  WOODWARD 

PIANIST 

Pupil  of  Tobias  Matthay,  London 

309     LAUDERDALE     BUILDING 

Gaspee  1533  Williams  4791 


OLIVER     DANIEL 

"One  of  the  most  intelligent  music-makers  of  the  rising  generation." — Boston  Globe. 
"Mr.  Daniel  is  not  a  prodigy  of  technical  exuberance  ;   he  is  something  much  more 
important." — A.  W.  W.,  Boston  Herald. 

"A  pianist  with  that  rare  power  to  convey  to  his  listeners  the  flow  of  ideas  in  great 
music  as  well  as  its  organic  unity." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Katharine  Gibbs  School,  Providence,  R.I. 
Marot  Junior  College,  Thompson,   Conn. 
26  Lynde   Street,  Carnegie  Hall,  175  Westminster  Street, 

Boston,  Mass.  New  York,  N.Y.  Providence,  R.I. 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 
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VOICE  PIANO 

Studio:  43  STEINERT  BUILDING 


HELEN    SCHANCK   APPLEBY 

PIANIST 

102  CONGRESS  AVENUE  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

COMMUNITY    SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
PROVIDENCE 

9  THOMAS  STREET 

non-profit   Organization 

Incorporated  1933 

Music  for  everybody  Applied   and   Ensemble 

AVIS   BLIVEN   CHARBONNEL.   Director 

AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

123    BENEVOLENT   STREET 
PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

MABELLE  BAIRD 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANIST 

Studio:  28  Woodman  Street  Tel.  Dexter  6638 

ETHEL  F.  BIRD,  F.  T.  C.  L. 

Organist  and  Choir  Director,  Church  of  the  Redeemer 

PIANO,  ORGAN  HARMONY 

Residence:  5  WOODWARD  ROAD,  JOHNSTON,  R.  I.  Telephone:  West  3925 

ETHEL  DOBSON  SAYLES 

CONCERT  SOLOIST 

Formerly  with  Metropolitan  Stars 

Specialist  —  Teaching  Free  Tone  Voice 

Production,  Diction,  Languages,  Interpretation 

Res.  Studio:  243  VERMONT  AVENUE GA  5510 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

MONDAY    MORNING    MUSICAL    CLUB 

ROOMS  23  AND  25,  63  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Announce  the  following  teachers  —  Season  1939—40 


BEATRICE    WARDEN    ROBERTS 

(Coach) 
Monday  afternoons,  Friday  and  Saturdays 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS   (Piano) 
Monday   and   Tuesday   afternoons 

IRENE    MULICK    (Piano) 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  mornings 


ROYAL  DADMUN    (Voice) 

(of  New  York  and  Boston) 

Wednesdays 

ELSIE    LOVELL     HANKINS     (Voice) 

Wednesdays 

CHRISTINE  GLADHILL  (Piano) 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Pupils 

Thursday  afternoons 


AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE  (Voice)   Friday  afternoons 

Studios  available  for  Teaching,  Recitals  and  Club  Meetings 

Mason  &   Hamlin  and  Steinway   Grand  Pianos 

For  information  or  terms   call  Henrietta  E.   Hersey,    Secretary 

Office  hours   11    to   1    Daily  Telephone   Manning   2318 

CONCERT  and   LECTURE   BUREAU   NOW    OPEN    

ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Formerly  Professor  of  Odessa  Conservatory,   Music  Director  of  Temple   Emanu-El 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BLDG. 
144  WESTMINSTER  ST.  GAspee  1144 

LOUISE    HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence   Studio 
1  Bay  Avenue,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.  Telephone  Hopkins  8782 

FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence,  96  University  Avenue 

MEDORA    LADEVEZE 

PIANO 

Organist  and  Choir  Director  of  Elmwood  Congregational  Church 
515  SMITH  STREET  Dexter  7788 


ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MEDWAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 

EDITH    GYLLENBERG-WAXBERG 

PIANIST 

33  NOTTINGHAM  WAY  Boston  class 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.  on  Wednesdays. 

Telephone,  Perry  9268 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

ELIZABETH    SIEDHOFF 

Pianist  —  Organist  —  Instructor  In  Providence,  Wednesdays 

Soloist  recently  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Several  seasons  with  Matthay  in  London 

Address:   HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON  Tel.  Ken.  4330 


RHODES  PAULINE  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC  INC. 

PIANO -VOICE   AND    ALL   INSTRUMENTS 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  RADIO   PREPARATION 

101    MITCHELL  HOpkins   2354 


L 

SPEAKING  VOICE                         STAMMERING                             DICTION 

N 

1 
s 
p 

PROVIDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH 

A 

s 

IMPROVEMENT 

A 

I 

Hilton  Levy,  Speech   Pathologist,  Director 

L 

N 

LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE  BUILDING                                            Ga.  7255 

1 

T 

u 

Retarded  Speech                 Foreign   Accent                 Stuttering 

Y 

RUTH    TRIPP 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

Perry  1172 


MARY  C.  REYNOLDS 

TEACHER 
PIANO  VOICE 

Studio  11    HUMBOLT   AVENUE 

Telephone    PL    7384 

JULIA  STACY  GOULD 

CONTRALTO   SOLOIST  TEACHER    OF   SINGING 

Assistant  to  William  L.  Whitney.  Studio.  Trinity  Court,   Boston,  Mass 

Contralto   Soloist,    Central   Congregational   Church,    Providence,    R.   I. 

Instructor   of    Singing,    Rhode   Island   State    College,    Kingston,    R.    I. 

East  Greenwich  Studio,   97   Church  Street,   Telephone  539 

Providence  Studio  100  Waterman  Street  Monday.  Tel.  Dexter  5102 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LONGY 


OF  MUSIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

GRADUATE   DEPARTMENT 

DIPLOMA    COURSE 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Private  and  Class  Lessons  Special  Evening   Courses  for  Adults 

1    Follen  Street  Trowbridge  0956 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree   in  Applied  Music :  Composition  and  Music  Research :   School 
Music.    Special    Evening    Courses  —  Ten    week    series  —  Beginning    October    25.    Survey    of 
Instrumental   Music    (Illustrations   by  members   of   the   Faculty) — Understanding   Music- — 
Ensemble  —  Public  Speaking  (Radio  Technique). 

299  Beacon  Street,  Boston         Catalog  on  request.  Tel.  KENmore  4166 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,   BOSTON 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  27,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Sibelius "Tapiola,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  112 

Rimsky-Korsakov  .  ......  .  "Dubinushka,"  Russian  Folk  Song,  Op.  62 

Rimsky-Korsakov "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz,"  Tone  Picture 

from  the  Opera,  "The  Invisible  City 
of  Kitej  and  the  Virgin  Fevronia" 

Roy  Harris Symphony  No.   3    (In  one  movement) 

intermission 
Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  j3oco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:   Molto  vivace.  Trio  I:   Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


Wanted:  Your Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley- Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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Tuesday  Evening,  November  28 
at  8 :30  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        gundersen, 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.                SAUVLET,  H. 
R.           KASSMAN,  N.          CIIERKASSKY,  P 

Rl  SNIKOFF,  V. 

EISLER,  D. 

HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

MARIOTTI,  V 
PIN  I  I  ELD,  C. 

1  1  DOROVSKY,  P. 
LEVEEN,  P. 

TAPLEY,  R. 

KRIPS,  A. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

zunc;,  M. 

DIAMOND,  S. 

1.1  ALE,  M. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GOROOETZKY,  L. 
ill  DLER,  B. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

I  OUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,  A. 

VAN  WYNBERCEN,  C. 

GROVER,  H. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

kornsand,  e. 
humphrey,  g 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZICHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
TORTELIER,  P. 

♦ciiardon,  y.         stockbridge,  c. 
droeghmans,  h.      zeiss,  k. 

Basses 

EABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 
ZIMBLER,  J. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
VONDRAK,  A. 

DUFRESNE,  C. 
JUHT,  L. 

GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                     PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI.J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS, 
KAPLAN,  P. 

CILLET,  F. 
J.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet                Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W 
SINGER,  J. 
GEBHARDT,  w. 

singer,  J. 

LANNOYE,  M 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
LILLEBACK,  VV. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  e. 

Piano 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  l. 
ARCIERI,  E. 

*  On  leave. 

SANROMA,  J. 

ROGERS,  L.  J. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  28 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  .  .  .         Vice-President 

Ernest    B.    Dane    .....  Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.   E.  Judd,    Manager  C.  W.   Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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AN  URGENT  REQUEST 


Please  do  not  smoke  at  the  rear  of 
the  Auditorium. 

Your  co-operation  is  asked  for  the 
comfort  of  the  majority  of  the  audience. 


IH 


THE  MUSIC  SHOP 

INVITES    YOU    TO     HEAR 

This  Superb  Eroiea 

Nightly  on  Victor  Records 


Recent    Konssevitzky   Recordings 

BACH  .         .      Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

BRAHMS  Concerto  in  D  major  with  Jascha  Heifetz 
PROKOFIEFF  .  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  Concerto  No.  2 
SIBELIUS  Pojohla's  Daughter,  Symphony  No.  5 


< 


OPEN  EVENINGS 


> 


OA.  6566 


Cor.  Angell  and  Thayer 


m 
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[Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Concert  in  Providence] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  28,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

IGOR  STRAVINSKY  Conducting 

Stravinsky "Jeu  de  Cartes"  (Card  Game,  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

Stravinsky Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

I.     Presto 
II.     Andante   rapsodico 
III.     Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto 
(Played  without  pause) 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Petrouchka" 

The  Juggler  —  Russian  Dance  —  Petrouchka  —  Grand  Carnival  —  Nurses' 
Dance  —  The  Bear  and  the  Peasant  playing  a  Hand  Organ  —  The  Merchant 
and  the  Gypsies  —  The  Dance  of  the  Coachmen  and  Grooms  —  The 
Masqueraders 

Stravinsky Suite  derived  from  the  Dance  Story,  "L'Oiseau 

de  Feu"    (Revised  version) 

a.  Introduction:    The  Fire-Bird  and  her  Dance 

b.  Dance  of  the  Princesses 

c.  Infernal  Dance  of  Kastchei 

d.  Berceuse  — 

e.  Finale 


SOLOIST 

JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 
STEINWAY  piano 
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"JEU  DE  CARTES,  Ballet  en  hoes  donnes" 
By  [gor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June   17,   1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  ballet  "The  Card  Game"  between  the  summer  of  1936 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  piece  was  performed  by  the  American  Ballel  (foi 
which  it  was  composed)  on  April  27  of  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  George  Balanchine  was  in  charge  of  the  choreography.  Mr.  Stravinsky 
conducted.  The  ballet  as  a  concert  piece  (which  uses  the  ->(<>ic  unaltered)  was 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Oimaiuh  conducting,  January 
14,  1938,  and  by  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Otto  KJemperei  conduct- 
ing, February   17,   1938. 

The  orchestration  ol  the  suite  is  as  follows:  two  llutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  Eour  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and   tuba,  timpani,   bass  chum    and   strings. 

ttthkn  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  Eor  a  new  piece  to 
VV  be  presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contem- 
plated a  ballet  with  an  interplay  <>!  numerical  combinations,  with 
"Chiffres  dansants"  not  unlike  Schumann's  "I. elites  dansantes."  The 
action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would 
be  a  malignant  force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  imparl  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 
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The  Continuing  Language 


B 


efore  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  "the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  of 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  Europe  and  Asia  asunder  are 
the  latest  tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  bond  of  unity  should  be  pre- 
served. The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
counts  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may 
to  the  continuance  of  this  unifying  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  privilege,  moreover,  in  which 
every  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  may  share. 
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The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous 
card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers. 
The  shuffling  and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene,  at  the  end  of  each  play, 
giant  fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  re- 
moved the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  dis- 
puted between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming 
house.  At  each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles 
of  the  perfidious  Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his 
ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other 
two  remain  with  even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the 
Joker. 

"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious, 
thanks  to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  'Flushes.'  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
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sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way, 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?  '  " 


First  Deal 

Introduction 
Pas  d'action 
Dance  of  the  Joker 
Little  Waltz 


Second  Deal 

Introduction 

March 

Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  Coda 

March,  and  Ensemble 


Third  Deal 


Introduction 

Waltz-Minuet 

Presto    (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 

Final  Dance    (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 

Lincoln  Kirstein,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Ballet,  has 
interestingly  described  the  working  out  and  production  of  "Jeu  de 
Cartes"   in   the   article,    "Working  with   Stravinsky,"   which   he   con- 
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tributed  to  the  magazine  Modern  Music  (March-April,  1937). 
"When  we  decided  to  ask  Stravinsky  to  write  for  the  American  Ballet, 
there  was  no  question  of  providing  the  composer  with  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  ignorant  of  his  choice 
for  six  months  after  the  contract  was  signed." 

"Stravinsky,  it  seems,  expended  his  utmost  care  on  the  skeletal 
choreographic  plan  and  on  his  music.  .  .  .  When  he  saw  the  first  two 
deals  of  'Jeu  de  Cartes/  he  expressed  an  enthusiasm,  an  interest  and  a 
criticism  which  was  as  courtly  as  it  was  terrifying.  The  ballet,  as  with 
so  many  Russians,  is  deep  in  his  blood.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of 
childhood  memories  of  interminable  performances  at  the  Maryinsky 
Theatre,  or  of  the  famous  works  he  has  himself  composed  or  seen. 
Stravinsky  completely  understands  the  vocabulary  of  classic  dancing. 
He  has  more  than  the  capacity  to  criticize  individual  choreographic 
fragments,  doubled  fouettes  here,  a  series  of  buses  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded, or  points  of  style  as  in  the  elimination  of  pirouettes  from  a 
ballet  which  is  primarily  non-plastic  but  one-dimensional  and  card- 
like. His  is  the  profound  stage  instinct  of  an  'amateur'  of  the  dance, 
the  'amateur'  whose  attitude  is  so  professional  that  it  seems  merely  an 
accident  that  he  is  himself  not  a  dancer. 

"The   creation   of   'Jeu   de   Cartes'   was   a   complete   collaboration. 
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Stravinsky  would  appear  punctually  at  rehearsals  and  stay  on  for  six 
hours.  In  the  evenings  he  would  take  the  pianist  home  with  him  and 
work  further  on  the  tempi.  He  always  came  meticulously  apparelled 
in  suede  shoes,  marvelous  checked  suits,  beautiful  ties  —  the  small  but 
perfect  dandy,  an  elegant  Parisian  version  of  London  tailoring.  Dur- 
ing successive  run-throughs  of  the  ballet  he  would  slap  his  knee  like 
a  metronome  for  the  dancers,  then  suddenly  interrupt  everything,  rise 
and,  gesticulating  rapidly  to  emphasize  his  points,  suggest  a  change. 
This  was  never  offered  tentatively  but  with  the  considered  authority 
of  complete  information. 

"Thus  at  the  end  of  the  first  deal,  where  Balanchine  had  worked 
out  a  display  of  the  dancers  in  a  fan-like  pattern  to  simulate  cards 
held  in  the  hand,  Stravinsky  decided  there  was  too  great  a  prodigality 
of  choreographic  invention.  Instead  of  so  much  variety  in  the  pictures 
he  preferred  a  repetition  of  the  most  effective  groupings. 

"As  with  the  music  and  dancing,  so  with  the  costumes  and  scenery. 
Before  his  arrival  we  had  been  attracted  by  the  idea  of  using  a  set  oi 
medieval  playing  cards  and  adapting  them  in  all  their  subtle  color 
and  odd  fancy  to  the  stage.  Forty  costumes  and  the  complete  scenery 
were  designed  before  he  arrived  in  America.  Upon  seeing  the  sketches 
Stravinsky  insisted  they  would  place   the  work  in  a  definite  period 
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and  evoke  a  decorative  quality  not  present  in  his  music.  He  called 
for  the  banal  colors  of  a  deck  of  ordinary  cards,  forms  and  details  so 
simple  as  to  be  immediately  recognizable.  Stravinsky's  precise  delimi- 
tation gave  Irene  Sharaff,  the  designer,  a  new  orientation,  and 
strangely  enough  a  new  freedom  for  clarity  and  originality. 

"Stravinsky  has  about  him  the  slightly  disconcerting  concentration 
of  a  research  professor  or  a  newspaper  editor,  the  serious  preoccupa- 
tion of  a  man  who  has  so  many  inter-related  activities  to  keep  straight 
and  in  smooth  running  order  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  a 
laconic,  if  fatherly  and  final  politeness.  The  effect  is  all  the  more  odd 
coming  from  a  man  who  is  at  once  so  small  in  stature,  and  who,  at 
least  from  his  photographs,  appears  not  to  have  changed  a  bit  in 
twenty-five  years.  When  he  speaks  it  seems  to  be  the  paternal  mouth- 
piece of  a  permanent  organization  or  institution  rather  than  a  crea- 
tive individual. 

"Stravinsky  is  a  composer  who  meets  each  problem  within  the  tra- 
dition of  the  theatre,  a  tradition  which  he  has  helped  to  create,  in 
which  he  resides,  and  onto  which  he  continually  builds." 

[copyrighted] 


CAPRICCIO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 
Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  began  to  compose  his  Capriccio  at  Christmas  of  1928  and  completed 
it  by  the  end  of  September  1929.  The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris,  Ansermet  conducting,  and  the  composer  playing 
the  piano  solo.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  19,  1930,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  taking  the  piano 
part.  The  same  Orchestra  and  soloist  introduced  the  work  to  New  York,  February 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  wood  winds  in  threes,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

£itravinsky,  appearing  as  piano  soloist  in  various  European  cities, 
O  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  another  work  of  his 
own  than  the  Piano  Concerto,  which  he  had  performed  innumerable 
times.  "That  is  why  I  wrote  another  concerto,"  he  tells  us  in  his  auto- 
biography, "which  I  called  'Capriccio,'  that  name  seeming  to  indicate 
best  the  character  of  the  music.  I  had  in  mind  the  definition  of  a 
capriccio  given  by  Praetorius,  the  celebrated  musical  authority  of  the 
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seventeenth  century.*  He  regarded  it  as  a  synonym  of  the  fantasia, 
which  was  a  free  form  made  up  of  fugato  instrumental  passages.  This 
form  enabled  me  to  develop  my  music  by  the  juxtaposition  of  episodes 
of  various  kinds  which  follow  one  another  and  by  their  very  nature 
give  the  piece  that  aspect  of  caprice  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

"There  is  little  wonder  that,  while  working  at  my  Capriccio,  I 
should  find  my  thoughts  dominated  by  that  prince  of  music,  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,  whose  genius  admirably  lent  itself  to  this  manner. 
Alas!  no  one  thought  of  calling  him  a  prince  in  his  lifetime!" 

The  composer  uses  the  solo  string  quartet,  but  merely  as  a  part  of 
the  accompanying  orchestra.  "The  name  Capriccio"  writes  the  pro- 
gramme annotater  for  the  B.  B.  C.  Concerts  in  London,  "of  course 
allows  a  composer  a  good  deal  of  freedom,  but  this  work  has,  none 
the  less,  a  formality  of  its  own,  consistently  designed.  Each  movement 
has  its  own  motive,  and  they  are  bound  together  in  a  certain  unity. 
The  characteristic  theme  of  the  Capriccio  is  the  arpeggio  of  G  minor, 
played  marcato  but  not  forte,  by  the  pianoforte  with  a  rhythmic  sup- 
port from  timpani,  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  movement.  It 
decides  the  character  of  the  first  movement,  and  gives  birth  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  succeeding  themes,  built  up  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  an 
overture.  It  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  interchanging  between 


*  Not  the   "eighteenth  century,"   as  erroneously  quoted  in  the  English  translation. 
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Presto  and  Doppio  movimento  (used  here  to  mean  twice  as  slow,  not 
twice  as  fast),  and  the  Introduction  is  brought  in  again  to  form  the 
close  of  the  movement.  The  Presto  depends  largely  for  its  effect  on 
trills,  with  rushing  scales  in  the  orchestral  strings,  and  the  Doppio 
movimento  has  a  theme  for  the  string  quartet.  The  main  body  of  the 
movement  never  slackens  speed,  from  the  arpeggio  figure  with  which 
the  soloist  begins  until  the  introduction  returns  at  the  end.  Concise  in 
itself,  it  makes  use  for  the  most  part  of  short  themes,  several  of  them 
clearly  akin  to  that  arpeggio  motive. 

"Rapsodico  gives  the  clue  to  the  second  movement,  and  in  it,  the 
idea  of  a  capriccio  is  most  clearly  realized.  It  begins  with  a  dialogue 
between  the  soloist  and  the  wood  winds,  and  the  texture  is  slighter 
than  in  the  first  movement:  except  for  one  or  two  short  passages,  the 
string  quartet  has  no  separate  existence  apart  from  the  strings  as  a 
whole.  The  pianoforte  closes  the  movement  with  a  cadenza,  lightly 
accompanied  in  its  last  three  bars.  The  capricious  character  of  the 
piece  is  clearly  foreshadowed  by  the  soloist's  opening. 

"The  movement  leads  straight  into  the  last,  a  moto  perpetuo,  based 
largely  on  an  insistent  arpeggio  of  G  major,  and  the  two  chief  sub- 
jects built  up  above  it  have  something  of  the  character  of  the  subject 
and  counter-subject  of  a  fugue.  And  their  reappearances,  interchanged 
between  soloist  and  orchestra,  may  remind  the  listener  of  rondo  form." 

[copyrighted] 


SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "PETROUCHKA" 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,  1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestia  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The  most  recent  per- 
formance at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  was  January  13,  1933,  Richard 
Burgin  conducting.  Stravinsky  conducted  the  suite  at  a  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  March   14,   1935. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  in  the  ballet:  four  flutes  and  two 
piccolos,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets-a-piston, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambour  de  Provence,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta,  piano- 
forte, two  harps  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Alexandre  Benois,  and  was 
published   in    1912. 

Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought 
upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  pre- 
vious   spring    of    his    "Oiseau    de    Feu,"    soon    became    absorbed    in 
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thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance 
herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake 
Geneva  to  see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing.  Instead, 
he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstuck  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  sud- 
denly endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which 
reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse 
of  the  poor  puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  autobiography  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  for  the  time  being  into  the  background. 
"Having  finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walk- 
ing beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word 
the  character  of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this 
creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found 
Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of 
sketches  of  the  'Sacra,'  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed 
and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of  'Petrouchka.'  He  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began 
persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and 
make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we 
worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  ol 
action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre, 
the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer  —  and  their 
love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka's  death." 

Stravinsky  worked  hard  upon  the  new  ballet  so  that  all  might  be 
ready  for  a  production  when  the  ballet  season  would  open  in  Paris 
the  following  spring.  Progress  upon  this  score  continued  at  Beaulieu, 
in  southern  France,  where  the  composer  spent  the  winter  with  his 
family.  He  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  confer  with  Diaghilev,  Benois, 
who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  decor,  and  Fokine,  who  was  to  do  the 
choreography.  The  scheme  became  more  specific,  more  engrossing,  as 
the  Russian  artists  put  their  heads  together  for  the  creation  of  "a 
Russian  ballet  for  Russians  to  dance"  which  would  be  "more  native 
than  'Igor,'  and  less  remote."  This  is  the  report  of  Romola  Nijinsky, 
in  the  biography  of  her  husband.  "Both  Benois  and  Fokine  had  seen 
street  fairs  in  their  childhood,  with  puppet  shows  hung  with  familiar 
dancing  dolls  —  the  Magician,  the  Ballerina,  the  Moor,  and  Petrouchka 
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—  Russia's  own  Pierrot,  her  Tyl,  her  Puck  —  with  the  attendant  hand 
organs  and  trained  bears,  and  ancients  from  the  Caucasus  with  long 
beards  and  strange  fur  clothes. 

Edwin  Evans  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  score  and  traced 
the  popular  tunes  to  their  sources.*  The  theme  following  the  shrill 
introduction  for  the  flute  is  one  which  the  composer  described  as 
"half-pagan,  half-liturgical."  It  is  an  adaptation,  according  to  Mr. 
Evans,  of  No.  47  in  Rimsky-Korsakov's  collection  of  folk  songs  made 
in  1876,  "an  Easter  song,  'Christ  is  risen,'  from  the  Government  of 
Smolensk,  where  it  used  to  be  sung  by  parties  of  peasants  and  laborers 
tramping  from  village  to  village  as  our  waits  do  at  Christmas-time." 
The  tune  of  the  barrel-organ  he  characterizes  as  of  the  "Russian 
streets."  The  tune  which  follows,  announced  by  strokes  of  the  triangle, 
"is  a  music-hall  ditty  which  a  barrel-organ  played  almost  daily  be- 
neath the  composer's  window  at  Beaulieu,  when  he  was  engaged  upon 
this  part  of  'Petrouchka,'  'Elle  avait  tin'  jambe  en  bois.'  "  The  two 
themes  of  the  dance  of  the  nursemaids,  Mr.  Evans  identifies  as  folk 
tunes,  the  first  "a  well-known  song,  'I  was  at  a  Feast,'  which  as  long 
ago  as  1858  Balakirev  used  in  his  charming  'Overture  on  Three 
Russian  Themes.'  .  .  .  The  second  folk  song,  'Oh  my  room,  my  little 
room,'  is  even  better  known  through  the  performances  of  balalaika 
orchestras."  The  dance  of  the  coachmen  (Droshky  drivers)  "with  its 
strongly  marked  beats  suggesting  top-boots,  has  for  its  theme  a  folk- 
song, 'I  was  going  up  a  Hill,'  which  is  included  in  Tchaikovsky's 
collection." 

Mr.  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet: 

"The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square 
during  Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making 
an  old  Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the 
fair  three  animated  puppets:  Petrouchka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor, 
who  perform  a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them 
with  human  feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrouchka  is  the 
most  nearly  human,  and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious 
of  his  grotesque  exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's 
cruelty.  He  is  romantically  enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is 
only  repelled  by  his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrouchka 
the  Moor  is  brutal  and  stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and 
therefore  more  attractive  to  the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him. 
Petrouchka  intrudes  upon  their  love  scene,  but  is  ignominiously 
thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no 
interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roistering  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the  crowd.  There  are 
dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  performing  bear  traverses 
the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commo- 
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tion  in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrouchka  emerges,  fleeing 
for  his  life,  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  overtaken  and  struck 
down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who,  mystified, 
call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and  easily  con- 
vinces every  one  that  Petrouchka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of  wood 
and  saw-dust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Showman  is  terrified  to  see, 
above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrouchka,  threatening  him  and  jeering 
at  his  dupes. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrouchka,  for  all  his 
grotesque  trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure 
—  the  more  tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the 
solace  of  sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrouchka  in  his  courting 
of  the  Ballerina  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle, 
romantic-minded  Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded 
Columbine,  who  prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrouchka 
adds  yet  another  chapter  to  the  Commedia  delV  Arte,  that  fertile  and 
glorious  tradition  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only 
through  its  dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until 
recently  followed  the  Christmas  pantomime,  though  in  recent  years 
the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  recaptured  elsewhere  by  Charlie 
Chaplin." 
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SUITE  FROM  THE  DANCED  STORY,  "THE  FIRE-BIRD" 

(Revised   Version) 

By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June   17,  1882 


In  the  summer  of  1909  Diaghilev  asked  Stravinsky  to  write  a  ballet  founded  on 
the  old  Russian  legend  of  the  Fire-Bird.  The  score  was  ready  in  May,  1910.  The 
scenario  was  the  work  of  Fokine. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Oiseau  de  Feu"  a  "Conte  danse"  in  two  scenes, 
was  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  June  25,  1910.  The  Fire-Bird,  Tamara  Karsavina;  The 
Beautiful  Tsarevna,  Mme.  Fokina;  Ivan  Tsarevitch,  Fokine;  Kastchei,  Boulgakov. 
Gabriel  Pierne  conducted.  The  stage  settings  were  by  Golovine  and  Bakst. 

Stravinsky  rearranged  his  original  suite,  and  added  from  material  in  the  original 
ballet.  He  retained  from  the  first  suite  the  Introduction,  the  "Dance  of  the  Fire- 
Bird,"  the  "Dance  of  the  Princesses,"  and  "Kastchei 's  Infernal  Dance,"  but  omitted 
"The  Enchanted  Garden,"  "The  Supplications  of  the  Fire-Bird,"  and  "The  Prin- 
cesses Playing  with  the  Golden  Apples."  He  added  two  numbers  from  the  ballet: 
the  Berceuse  and  the  Finale.  The  revised  suite,  published  in  1920,  was  first  played  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  October   17,   1924. 

The  revised  version  calls  for  a  smaller  orchestra  than  the  first  suite:  2  flutes, 
2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  harp,  piano,  and  strings. 


after  a  short  prelude,  the  curtain  rises  and  the  grounds  of  an  old 
-Lx.  castle  are  seen.  Ivan  Tsarevitch,  the  hero  of  many  tales,  in  the 
course  of  hunting  at  night,  comes  to  the  enchanted  garden  and  sees 
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a  beautiful  bird  with  flaming  golden  plumage.  She  attempts  to  pluck 
fruit  of  gold  from  a  silver  tree.  He  captures  her,  but,  heeding  her 
entreaties,  frees  her.  In  gratitude,  she  gives  him  one  of  her  feathers 
which  has  magic  properties.  The  dawn  breaks.  Thirteen  enchanted 
princesses  appear,  coming  from  the  castle.  Ivan,  hidden,  watches  them 
playing  with  golden  apples,  and  dancing.  Fascinated  by  them,  he 
finally  discloses  himself.  They  tell  him  that  the  castle  belongs  to  the 
terrible  Kastchei,  who  turns  decoyed  travelers  into  stone.  The  prin- 
cesses warn  Ivan  of  his  fate,  but  he  resolves  to  enter  the  castle.  Open- 
ing the  gate,  he  sees  Kastchei  with  his  train  of  grotesque  and  de- 
formed subjects  marching  towards  him  in  pompous  procession. 
Kastchei  attempts  to  work  his  spell  on  Ivan,  who  is  protected  by  the 
feather.  Ivan  summons  the  Fire-Bird,  who  causes  Kastchei  and  his 
retinue  to  dance  until  they  drop  exhausted.  The  secret  of  Kastchei"  s 
immortality  is  disclosed  to  Ivan:  the  sorcerer  keeps  an  egg  in  a 
casket;  if  this  egg  should  be  broken  or  even  injured,  he  would  die. 
Ivan  swings  the  egg  backwards  and  forwards.  Kastchei  and  his  crew 
sway  with  it.  At  last  the  egg  is  dashed  to  the  ground;  Kastchei  dies; 
his  palace  vanishes;  the  petrified  knights  come  to  life;  and  Ivan  re- 
ceives, amid  great  rejoicing,  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  princess. 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

BEATRICE  BALL  BATTEY 

VIOLIN 
Pupil  of  Loeffler  and  Leopold  Auer 

AND 

BERTHA  WOODWARD 

PIANO  VOICE 

Pupil  of  Tobias  Matthay,  London  Pupil  of  Frank  La  Forge,  New  York 

309     LAUDERDALE     BUILDING 

Gaspee  1533  Williams  4791 

OLIVER     DANIEL 

"One  of  the  most  intelligent  music-makers  of  the  rising  generation." — Boston  Globe. 

"Mr.  Daniel  is  not  a  prodigy  of  technical  exuberance  ;   he  is   something  much  more 
important." — A.  W.  W.,  Boston  Herald. 

"A  pianist  with  that  rare  power  to  convey  to  his  listeners  the  flow  of  ideas  in  great 
music  as  well  as  its  organic  unity." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Katharine  Gibbs  School,  Providence,  R.I. 
Marot  Junior  College,  Thompson,   Conn. 
26  Lynde  Street,  Carnegie  Hall,  175  Westminster  Street,, 

Boston,  Mass.  New  York,  N.Y.  Providence,  R.I. 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


VOICE  PIANO 

Studio:  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 

HELEN    SCHANCK   APPLEBY 

PIANIST 

102   CONGRESS  AVENUE  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

COMMUNITY    SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
PROVIDENCE 

9  THOMAS  STREET 

non-profit   Organization 

Incorporated  1933 

Music  for  everybody  Applied   and   Ensemble 

AVIS   BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL,   Director 

AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

123    BENEVOLENT   STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  R.   I. 

MABELLE  BAIRD 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANIST 

Studio:  28  Woodman  Street  Tel.  Dexter  6638 

ETHEL  F.  BIRD,  F.  T.  C.  L. 

Organist  and  Choir  Director,  Church  of  the  Redeemer 

PIANO,  ORGAN  HARMONY 

Residence:  5  WOODWARD  ROAD,  JOHNSTON,  R.  I.  Telephone:  West  3925 

ETHEL  DOBSON  SAYLES 

CONCERT  SOLOIST 

Formerly  with  Metropolitan  Stars 

Specialist  —  Teaching   Free  Tone  Voice 

Production,  Diction,  Languages,  Interpretation 

Res.  Studio:  243  VERMONT  AVENUE GA  5510 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC    TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

MONDAY    MORNING    MUSICAL    CLUB 

ROOMS  23  AND  25,  63  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Announce  the  following  teachers  —  Season  1939—40 


BEATRICE    WARDEN    ROBERTS 

(Coach) 
Monday  afternoons,  Friday  and  Saturdays 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS  (Piano) 
Monday   and   Tuesday   afternoons 

IRENE   MULICK    (Piano) 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  mornings 


ROYAL  DADMUN    (Voice) 

(of  New  York  and  Boston) 

Wednesdays 

ELSIE    LOVELL    HANKINS     (Voice) 

Wednesdays 

CHRISTINE  GLADHILL  (Piano) 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Pupils 

Thursday  afternoons 


AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE  (Voice)   Friday  afternoons 

Studios  available  for  Teaching,  Recitals  and  Club  Meetings 
Mason  ds  Hamlin  and  Steinway   Grand  Pianos 
For  information  or  terms  call  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,    Secretary- 
Office  hours   11    to    1    Daily  Telephone   Manning   2318 
CONCERT  and   LECTURE    BUREAU   NOW   OPEN 

ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Formerly  Professor  of  Odessa  Conservatory,  Music  Director  of  Temple   Emanu-El 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BLDG. 
144  WESTMINSTER  ST.  GAspee  1144 

LOUISE    HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Sleiniuay  Piano 

Residence   Studio 
1  Bay  Avenue,  EdgeAvood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.  Telephone  Hopkins  8782 

FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence,  96  University  Avenue 

MEDORA    LADEVEZE 

PIANO 

Organist  and  Choir  Director  of  Elmwood  Congregational   Church 
515  SMITH  STREET  Dexter  7788 


ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 

EDITH    GYLLENBERG-WAXBERG 

PIANIST 

33  NOTTINGHAM  WAY  Boston  class 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.  on  Wednesdays. 

Telephone,  Perry  9268 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

ELIZABETH    SIEDHOFF 

Pianist  —  Organist  —  Instructor  In  Providence,  Wednesdays 

Soloist  recently  with   Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

Several  seasons  with  Matthay  in  London 

Address:   HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON  Tel.  Ken.  4330 


RHODES  PAULINE  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC  INC. 

PIANO -VOICE   AND    ALL    INSTRUMENTS 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  RADIO   PREPARATION 

101    MITCHELL ^ HOpkins   2354 


■^      SPEAKING  VOICE  STAMMERING  DICTION  IV 

■  PROVIDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH  £ 

P  IMPROVEMENT  a 

I  Hilton   Levy,  Speech   Pathologist,  Director  L 

N     LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE  BUILDING  Ga.  7255  \ 

G Retarded  Speech  Foreign  Accent  Stuttering  \ 


RUTH    TRIPP 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

Perry   1172 


MARY  C.  REYNOLDS 

TEACHER 
PIANO  VOICE 

Studto  11    HUMBOLT    AVENUE 

Telephone    PL   7384 

JULIA  STACY  GOULD 

CONTRALTO   SOLOIST  TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

Assistant  to  William  L.  Whitney.  Studio,   Trinity   Court,   Boston,   Mass 

Contralto   Soloist,    Central   Congregational   Church,    Providence,    R.    I. 

Instructor   of    Singing,    Rhode   Island   State    College,    Kingston,    R.    I. 

East  Greenwich  Studio,   97   Church  Street,   Telephone  539 

Providence  Studio  100  Waterman  Street  Monday.  Tel.  Dexter  5102 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LONGY    Sf  MUSIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

DIPLOMA  COURSE 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 
Private  and  Class   Lessons                         Special  Evening  Courses  for  Adults 
1    Follen  Street Trowbridge  Q956 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

Specializing  in  all  fields  of  music  study 

Courses   leading  to  the  MUS.   B.   Degree,   concentration   in  Applied   Music  —  Composition 

and    Music    Research  —  School   Music 

299  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  KENmore  4166 

Worcester  Branch,   Office  open  Tuesdays  —  Fridays  —  Saturdays  11.30-1,  2-4.30 

Day    Building  4    Walnut    Street  Tel.    4-1386 
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SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON 

SECOND  CONCERT  OF  THE  MONDAY-TUESDAY   SERIES 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  December  4,  at  8:15  o'clock 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  5,  at  3  o'clock 


Programme 

Bliss Music  for  Strings 

Rachmaninoff.  .  .  .Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Op.  18 
I.     Moderato 
II.    Adagio  sostenuto 
III.     Allegro  scherzando 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.  Trio  I:  Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

SIMON  BARER 

Steinway  Piano 


Tickets  at  Box  Office 


Wanted:  lour T\ame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley- Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living — without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


Metropolitan  ^fjeatre    •    $robtbence 
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BOSTON 

SYAPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  DY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

FIFTY-NINTH 
SEASON      <$ 
1939-1940 
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Tuesday  Evening,  January  23 
at  8:30  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURG1N,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 


ELCUS,  G. 
GUNDERSEN,  R. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 


Personnel 

Violins 
lauga,  N. 

KASSMAN,  N. 


SAUVLET,  H. 
CHERKASSKY,  P. 


RESNIKOFF,  V. 
EISLER,  D. 


FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
LEVEEN,  P. 

BEALE,  M. 

DI  L  SORDO,  R. 

MESSINA,  S. 
SEINIGER,  S. 


Violas 


BERNARD,  A. 

VAN  VVYNBERGEN,  C. 


TAPLEY,  R. 
KRI PS,  A. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 


G ROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
TORTELIER,  P. 


Violoncellos 
chardon,  y. 
droeghmans,  h. 


KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
ZEISE,  K. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

vondrak,  a. 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 
valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 

gebhardt,  w. 
Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


DUFRESNE,  G. 
JUHT,  L. 

Oboes 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 
zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 


Basses 

greenberg,  h. 
frankel,  i. 


GIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,  P. 


Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 
mazzeo,  R. 

Trumpets 
mager,  g. 
lafosse,  m. 
voisin,  r.  l. 

VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 

SZULC,  R. 
POLSTER,  m. 


FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  l. 

zimbler,  j. 
barwicki,  j. 

Bassoons 


Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

PILLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 
lilleback,  w. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 

arcieri,  e. 
Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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AN  URGENT  REQUEST 


Please  do  not  smoke  at  the  rear  of 
the  Auditorium. 

Your  co-operation  is  asked  for  the 
comfort  of  the  majority  of  the  audience. 


[2] 
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[Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Concert  in  Providence] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January   23,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Moussorgsky "Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve"    ("A  Night  on 

Bald  Mountain"),  Orchestral  Fantasy 

Schumann Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

I.     Allegro  affettuoso 
TT.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.   10 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte 

IV.  Finale 

Strauss "Don  Juan,"  Symphonic  Poem    (after  Lenau) 

Fernandez Batuque  from  the  Suite  "Reisado  do  Pastoreio" 

SOLOIST 

JOSEF  HOFMANN 
STEINWAY  PIANO 
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"UNE  NUIT  SUR  LE  MONT-CHAUVE"   ("A  NIGHT  ON  BALD 
MOUNTAIN"):  Fantasy  for  Orchestra:  posthumous  work 

COMPLETED   AND   ORCHESTRATED   RY   RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

By  Modeste  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Horn  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21, 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky 's  piece,  alter  its  several  revisions  and  the  ultimate  editing  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society 
in  St.  Petersburg,  October  27,  18K6,  Rimsky-Korsakov  conducting.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States  was  at  a  sei ies  of  Russian  concerts  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  June,  1893.  The  Inst  Boston  performance  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Club,  conducted  b\  Georges  Longy,  January  -},  1904.  The  first 
performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  April  23,  1920. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam.  bell  in  1).  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Vladimir 
Stassov. 

Moussorgsky,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  still  a  beginner  as  a  com- 
poser, wrote  an  orchestral  piece  on  the  general  style  of  Liszt's 
"Danse  Macabre"  —  music  which  had  much  intrigued  the  Russian 
circle.  Moussorgsky  then  worked  upon  a  setting  of  Megden's  drama 
"The  Witch,"  and  his  music    was  to  describe  "the  assembly  of  the 
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The 


he  Providence  Committee  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to 
thank  most  cordially  all  those  who  have  so  gener- 
ously responded  to  our  recent  announcement  and 
letter.  The  response  has  been  most  encouraging, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  appeal 
came  so  near  the  holiday  time.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  publish  in  the  programme  book  of  Feb- 
ruary 20th  the  list  of  those  who  have  enrolled 
as  Providence  Friends  of  the  Orchestra. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  earnest  hope  that  we  may 
add  before  that  time  many  hundreds  of  names 
to  this  Roll  of  Friends,  as  evidence  of  the  appre- 
ciation Providence  feels  toward  the  Orchestra 
and  its  distinguished  Conductor;  as  an  active 
demonstration  of  our  understanding  of  the 
maintenance  problems  inevitable  in  the  support 
of  an  organization  of  such  high  standards;  and 
as  effective  proof  of  our  resolve  to  do  our  share. 

If  every  member  of  the  audience  here  this 
evening  were  to  contribute  even  a  small  sum, 
our  objective  would  easily  be  reached.  Cheques 
drawn  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
mailed  to  William  S.  Innis,  Esq.,  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  Company,  will  constitute  enroll- 
ment. 

Providence    Friends    of    the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Honorary  Chairman 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Royal  Little,  Vice-Chairman 
William  S.  Innis,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen 
Raymond  G.  Williams 
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witches,  various  episodes  of  witchcraft,  the  pageant  of  all  the  sorcerers, 
and  a  finale,  the  witch  dance  and  homage  to  Satan."  Moussorgsky  was 
much  pleased  with  his  sketches,  and  wrote  to  Balakirev  in  September, 
i860,  saying:  "It  may  be  possible  to  turn  out  something  very  good." 
But  Balakirev  was  cool  in  his  criticism,  and  the  sketches  were  laid 
away.  In  1867,  Moussorgsky  reworked  the  music  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  into  a  fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra,  which  he  intended 
to  call  "Midsummer  Eve."  In  the  year  1871,  a  scheme  was  hatched  for 
an  opera,  "Mlada,"  to  be  composed  jointly  by  Cui,  Borodin,  Mous- 
sorgsky and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Moussorgsky  was  assigned  the  scene 
of  the  Witches'  Sabbath  in  the  second  act  ("The  Sacrifice  to  the  Black 
Goat  on  Bald  Mountain"),  and  again  he  brought  out  his  sketches. 
This  project  also  fell  through.  Again,  when  he  was  at  work  upon  the 
opera  "The  Fair  at  Sorotchintzy,"  in  1877,  he  brought  forth  the  pet 
scherzo,  which  characteristically  he  was  forever  reworking  but  never 
finishing,  and  planned  to  introduce  it  as  an  intermezzo  between 
the  first  two  acts,  representing  the  ghostly  nightmare  of  a  Ukrainian 
peasant.  But  neither  the  intermezzo  nor  the  opera  itself  were  com- 
pleted. After  Moussorgsky's  death,  Rimsky-Korsakov  undertook  the 
rounding  out  of  "A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain,"  together  with  other 
fragmentary  works  of  his  colleague.  Moussorgsky,  in  his  last  version, 
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had  ended  the  piece,  so  Rimsky-Korsakov  has  told  us  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "with  the  chime  of  the  village  bells,  at  which  the  demon 
crew  vanish  in  terror.  The  quiet  passage  descriptive  of  dawn  was 
founded  on  the  theme  of  the  sleeping  youth,  who  had  had  the  fright- 
ful nightmare.  I  used  the  latest  reading  for  the  close  of  the  work.  .  .  . 
But  none  of  these  versions,  as  a  whole,  was  suitable  for  publication 
and  performance.  Consequently,  I  resolved  to  make  a  purely  orches- 
tral piece  from  Moussorgsky's  material  and  did  my  utmost  to  keep  all 
the  best  and  most  connected  parts  without  change  and  to  put  in  as 
little  as  possible  of  my  own.  But  first  I  had  to  create  the  form  into 
which  Moussorgsky's  ideas  could  naturally  fall.  It  was  a  hard  prob- 
lem, and  for  two  whole  years  I  did  not  succeed  in  solving  it  satisfac- 
torily. I  could  manage  neither  the  form,  nor  the  modulations,  nor  the 
orchestration." 

The  score  made  its  appearance  in  1886.  It  contains  the  following 
description: 

"Subterranean  sounds  of  unearthly  voices.  Appearance  of  the 
Spirits  of  Darkness,  followed  by  that  of  the  god  Chernobog.  Glorifica- 
tion of  Chernobog,  and  celebration  of  the  Black  Mass.  Witches'  Sab- 
bath. At  the  height  of  the  orgies,  the  bell  of  the  little  village  church 
is  heard  from  afar.  The  Spirits  of  Darkness  are  dispersed.  Daybreak." 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestral 

Accompaniment,  Op.  54 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau.  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  completed  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  1845.  It  was  first  performed  in 
Dresden  on  December  4  of  that  year,  Clara  Schumann  soloist,  and  Ferdinand  Hiller 
conductor.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  184G,  the  score  in  1862.  The 
dedication  is  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

More  than  once  in  his  younger  days  Schumann  made  sketches  for 
a  piano  concerto.  He  planned  such  a  work  while  at  Vienna,  in 
1839,  probably  with  his  fiancee,  Clara  Wieck,  in  mind,  but  could  not 
have  gotten  very  far  with  it.  Again  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1841, 
the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  he  worked  upon  and  completed  a 
"Phantasie  in  A  minor,"  which  he  was  later  to  use  as  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  published  Concerto.  Apparently  he  moved  only  by  stages 
toward  the  full,  three-movement  form.  The  "Phantasie"  was  composed 
between  May  and  September,  and  must  have  been  somewhat  crowded 
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in  the  composer's  imagination  between  the  abundant  musical  images 
which  occupied  him  in  that  year.  The  First  Symphony  in  B-flat  pre- 
ceded, and  the  Symphony  in  D  minor  (in  its  first  version)  followed  it, 
not  to  speak  of  smaller  orchestral  works.  When  the  First  Symphony 
was  tried  over  in  rehearsal  by  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  (August  13), 
Clara  took  the  occasion  to  play  through  the  new  "Phantasie"  with 
the  orchestra  as  well.  Although  the  returning  echoes  from  the  empty 
hall  somewhat  dampened  her  ardor,  she  played  it  twice,  and  thought 
it  "magnificent."  She  wrote  in  her  diary:  "Carefully  studied,  it  must 
give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  those  that  hear  it.  The  piano  is  most 
skilfully  interwoven  with  the  orchestra  —  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
one  without  the  other."  The  publishers  were  not  of  this  mind,  and 
rejected  the  proffered  manuscript. 

In  1845,  while-  the  pair  were  at  Dresden,  Schumann  made  a  con- 
certo out  of  his  "Concert  Allegro,"  as  he  had  intended  to  call  it,  by 
adding  an  Intermezzo  and  Finale.  It  was  from  May  to  July  that  he 
wrote  the  additional  movements.  "Robert  has  added  a  beautiful  last 
movement  to  his  Phantasie  in  A  minor,"  wrote  Clara  in  her  diary 
on  June  27,  "so  that  it  has  now  become  a  concerto,  which  I  mean  to 
play  next  winter.  I  am  very  glad  about  it,  for  I  always  wanted  a  great 
bravura  piece  by  him."  And  on  July   31:    "Robert  has  finished  his 
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concerto  and  handed  it  over  to  the  copyist.  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king 
at  the  thought  of  playing  it  with  the  Orchestra." 

Schumann  was  indeed  true  to  his  best  style  in  this  concerto,  taking 
themes  of  flowing  lyricism,  playing  them  naturally,  with  spontaneous 
resource  in  detail,  rather  than  with  any  pretentious  development. 
The  piano  part  in  the  first  movement,  save  for  such  mild  flourishes 
as  in  the  opening  bars,  goes  its  way  with  a  straightforward  and  be- 
coming simplicity.  When  the  melody  is  given  to  wood  wind  or  string 
voices,  the  pianist  provides  arpeggio  figures,  modest  and  unassuming, 
but  sparkling  with  variety.  The  cadenza,  which  the  composer  was 
careful  to  provide,  is  in  his  best  pianistic  vein,  making  no  attempt 
to  dazzle. 

A  true  slow  movement  would  have  been  out  of  place  after  the 
moderate  tempo  and  andante  section  of  the  first  movement.  The  brief 
intermezzo  (andantino  grazioso)  with  its  light  staccato  opening  and  its 
charming  second  theme  inseparably  associated  with  the  'cellos  that 
sing  it,  leads  directly  into  the  final  rondo  (allegro  vivace),  whose 
brilliance  is  joyous  and  exuberant,  without  a  trace  of  hard  glitter. 

[copyrighted] 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music.' 


The  Trustees  of 

The  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announce  the  opening  term 
July  8  -  August  18,  1940 


of  the 


Berkshire  Music  Center 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 
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"The  "Berkshire  ^Atusic  Center 

cr 

V^he  first  season  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  that  of  1940,  will  comprise  the 
six  weeks  beginning  Monday,  July  8,  and  ending 
Sunday,  August  18.  The  last  three  weeks  will  coin- 
cide with  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  which 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  constitute  the  artistic  climax  of  the 
season. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  been  planned  lor 
those  who  would  welcome  the  opportunity  for  study- 
ing and  performing  the  best  choral  and  orchestral 
music  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  including  Dr. 
Koussevitzky.  thirty  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  experts  in  composition,  con- 
ducting, musical  theory,  literature,  and  criticism, 
folk-dancing,  and  opera  dramatics.  The  Berkshire 
Music  Center  will  consist  of  two  departments:  first, 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  proficient  students,  and  second,  the 
Academy  for  those  with  less  technical  training. 

The  Institute  for  -Advanced  ^tudy 

The  Institute  will  include  a  select  class  in  Orches- 
tral Conducting  under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr. 
Koussevitzky;  an  orchestra  of  technically  competent 
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players  who,  with  the  help  of  leading  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  study  and  per- 
form a  selection  of  orchestral  and  chamber  works 
under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  others;  a  course  in 
Opera  Dramatics  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Herbert 
Graf  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  a  course 
in  Composition  given  by  Messrs.  Aaron  Copland 
and  Paul  Hindemith;  and  seminars  in  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint. 

The  ^Academy 

In  the  Academy  the  main  work  will  be  carried  on 
in  general  sessions  devoted  to  lectures  on  music  il- 
lustrated by  the  varied  forces  of  the  Center.  General 
lectures  on  the  music  played  at  the  Center  or  at  the 
Festival  will  be  given  by  Olin  Downes;  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  Randall 
Thompson,  Augustus  D.  Zanzig,  and  other  guest 
lecturers  will  also  address  the  general  sessions.  There 
will  be  constant  participation  in  music  through 
playing  or  singing  by  every  member  of  the  school. 
The  Academy  Chorus,  conducted  by  Professor  G. 
Wallace  Woodworth  of  Harvard  University,  will 
sing  a  number  of  works  drawn  widely  from  choral  lit- 
erature, and  will  prepare  the  B  minor  Mass  of  Bach 
for  performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  during  the  last  week  of 
the  Festival.  The  Academy  Orchestra  will  be  open 
to  all  students  playing  orchestral  instruments,  and 
will  prepare  two  programs  for  performance,  besides 
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having  practice  in  the  sight-reading  of  appropriate 
works.  Groups  will  also  be  formed  Eor  practice  in 
Chamber  Music  and  Folk-Dancing.  There  will  be 
special  classes  in  choral  conducting  under  the  dire* 
(Jon  of  Professor  Woodworth,  and  in  school  music 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howard  Abell.  of  Milton 
Academy. 

The  Berkshire  Symphonic  Gjfcstival 

The  Festival,  one  week  Longer  than  in  previous 
years,  with  three  concerts  each  week,  or  nine  in  all, 
given  l>\  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  is  expected  to  draw. 

as  in  previous  years,  thousands  of  music   lovers  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Si  ttes  and  Canada. 

All  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Centei  will 
have  reserved  seats  for  the  nine  Festival  concerts  ol 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  will  he-  allowed 
to  attend  rehearsals  of  the  Orchestra. 

Tickets  for  reserved  seats  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  whole  series,  for  each  week,  or,  as  space 
permits,  for  each  concert. 


Those  wishing  more  detailed  information  and 
particulars  about  the  curriculum,  registration  and 
fees,  scholarships,  living  accommodations,  and  also 
applications  for  tickets  to  the  Festival,  may  applv 
for  a  prospectus  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
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he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  look  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  lust  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 

suggestion  of  eighteenth-:  em  m  \  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokoficll  departs  horn  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigid!)  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  Ear  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out.  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuousl)  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[copyrighted] 


'DON  JUAN,"  Tom    Poem    |  \i  iir  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at   Munich,   lime   1 1 .   1864 


The  first  performance  of  "Don  fuan"  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the  com- 
poser's direction,  November  u,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  fust  American  per- 
formance at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891.  The  most  recent 
performance  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  was  on  October  16,  1936.  "Don 
Juan"  was  published  in   1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig  Thnille." 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  an  "assistant  Kapellmeister"  whose  proven  abil- 
ities belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but 
he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season 
(1885-86),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox 
beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
"Aus  Italian,"  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  —  "Macbeth."  He  had  ready  for 
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his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone- 
poem,  "Don  Juan,"  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its 
elaborate  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands  lor  a 
repetition.  Hans  von  Biilow,  beholding  his  protege  Haunting  the  colore 
of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  1 1  is  enthusiasm. 
He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His  'Don 
Juan,'  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  producing 
it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandiose 
'Don  Juan'  has  taken  me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick  re- 
mained unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He 
found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had 
a  great  talent  lor  false  music,  lor  the  musically  ugly." 

The  "Don  Juan"  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently  chose  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ruthless  sensualist  of  Byron  or  Da  Ponte,  was  a  more 
engaging  figure  of  romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  ol  ideal  woman- 
hood, who  in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a  duel  and  throws 
his  life  away.  Lenau  said  (according  to  his  biographer,  L.  A.  Frankl): 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  ever) 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the 
one,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him." 

Philip  Hale  has  paraphrased  Mauke's  description: 

"The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme 
of  passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  imme- 
diately, which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  long- 
ing. The  third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant 
appearance,  proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  his  third  theme  is 
entitled  by  Mauke  'the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1.'  These 
three  themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is  a 
signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood  wind).  The  first  of  the  fair  appari- 
tions appears,  —  the  'Zerlichen'  of  Mauke.  The  conquest  is  easy,  and 
the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the  chromatic 
theme  of  'Disgust'  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is  heard  in  union 
with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp).  The  next 
period  —  'Disgust'  and  again  'Longing'  —  is  built  on  the  significant 
themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme  'Longing'  is 
heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments    (rapidamente). 
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"And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears  —  'the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville'  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
violoncellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and 
afterwards,  viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  Passion  ends  with  the  crash  of  a 
powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  violoncellos  play  (senza  expressione)  the  theme  of  'Long- 
ing.' Soon  enters  a  'motto  vivace,'  and  the  cavalier  theme  is  heard 
slightly  changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim.  Here  comes  the 
episode  of  longest  duration.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman. 
She  is  'Anna.' 

"This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  mono- 
logue. Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  'Princess 
Isabella  and  Don  Juan,'  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the 
Donna  Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.  Here  the  hero 
deplores  his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna 
knows  his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The 
episode  begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  violoncellos).  'The  silence  of 
night,  anxious  expectancy,  sighs  of  longing';  then  with  the  entrance 
of  G  major  (oboe  solo)  'love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end.'  The 
love  song  of  the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the 
violoncellos  by  the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The 
clarinet  sings  the  song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme 
of  'Disgust'  is  heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  'Individual  Don 
Juan  theme,  No.  2,'  is  heard  from  the  four  horns,  —  'Away!  away  to 
ever  new  victories.' 

"Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival  time.  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two 
themes  and  the  themes  of  'Disgust'  and  the  'Carnival'  are  in  wild 
chromatic  progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  'Indi- 
vidual theme,'  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  pro- 
claimed by  the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he 
rages  in  passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually 
he  comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  'Disgust.'  Some  find  in  the  next 
episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections  and 
his  invitations  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in  bitter 
reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is  a  faint 
awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims,  — 

'The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out!' 

"Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  'Disgust' 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by  a 
piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution    (trombones)  to  E  minor." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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"BATUQUE"  from  the  Suite  "REISADO   do  PASTOREIO" 

By  Oscar  Lorenzo  Fernandez 

Born  November  4,  1897  at  Ri°  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 


This  "Batuque"  was  composed  in  1930.  The  "Reisado  do  Pastoreio"  oi  which 
this  "Batuque"  is  a  part,  was  first  performed  August  29,  1930,  by  the  orchestra  ol 
the  National  School  of  Music  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  conducted  In  Francisco  Braga.  It 
was  performed  in  Boston  hv  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra,  Burle  Marx,  the  Bra- 
zilian conductor,  directing  the  orchestra  as  must,  April  j,  1937.*  It  was  performed 
in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  Brazilian  music  conducted  by  Burle  Marx  at  the 
World's  Fair  Music  Festival,  Ma\  \,  1939.  It  was  broadcast  in  August  last  In  an 
orchestra  led  by  the  Guatemalan  conductor,  Jose1  Castaneda. 

The  orchestration  of  this  "Batuque"  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  four  bonis,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam.  piano  and  strings. 

The  "Batuque"   according   to   Information    furnished    l>\    Nicolas 
Slonimsky  is  a  Negro  Dance,  imported  into  Brazil  with  the  African 

slaves  (the  one  here  played  hears  the  subtitle  "Danza  di  Negri'*).  "It 
is  characterized  by  strong,  insistent  rhythms,  against  the  background  of 

an  osiitiaio  figure,  which  would,  when  translated  into  Western  terms, 
classify  it  with  the  passacaglia." 

Fernandez  has  published  two  "Batuques"  the  one  here  played  which 
is  a  number  in  a  suite  of  tone  pit  tines.  "Reisado  do  Pastoreio/'  depict- 
ing a  pastoral  journey  through  the  northern  states  ol  Brazil,  and  the 
"Batuque"  which  occurs  in  his  opera  "Malazarte." 

Oscar  Lorenzo  Fernandez  studied  composition  with  Francisco  Braga 
at  the  Instituto  National  de  Musica  in  Rio,  receiving  a  prize  for  his 
Trio  Brasileiro  in  1924.  In  1930  he  founded  the  musical  review, 
Ilustracias  Musical.  He  has  frequently  conducted  orchestras  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  He  was  the  delegate  of  Brazil  at  the  Latin-American 
Music  Festival  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  four- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Bogota  (August,  1938).  He 
was  also  guest  conductor  in  Santiago,  Chile,  and  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
the  same  year.  At  the  Festival  in  Bogota,  the  "Batuque"  from  his 
opera  was  selected  for  publication  by  the  New  Music  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  "Batuque"  was  published  by  New  Music  in  July,  1939. 

Mr.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  an  expert  in  the  music  of  the  "other" 
Americas,  has  further  contributed  the  following  information  about 
Fernandez  and  his  country: 

"One  of  Brazilian  writers  referred  to  Oscar  Lorenzo  Fernandez 
as  'brasileirissimo,'  most  Brazilian.  To  the  music  world  at  large,  Villa- 
Lobos  is  Brazilian  composer  No.   1;  Fernandez  is  then  No.  2.  Villa- 

*  The  same  composer's  "Trio  Brasileiro"  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  was  performed  by  the 
Flute  Players'  Club  in  Boston,  December  4,  1938,  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  Gaston  Elcus,  and 
Alfred   Zighera. 
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Lobos  is  sixteen  years  older  than  Fernandez,  and  he  has  gone  through 
the  Parisian  mill  which  shapes  musicians  from  other  lands  so  as  to 
make  them  acceptable.  Fernandez  has  learned  the  necessary  technique 
at  home.  Like  Villa-Lobos  he  uses  native  material  in  his  music,  Indian 
and  Negro  themes  and  rhythms.  A  primitive  rhythm  or  melody  do 
not  fit  easily  into  a  definite  musical  form,  and  have  to  be  transformed 
and  embellished  to  become  works  of  art.  This  was  the  task  Fernandez 
set  to  himself.  In  his  early  (1924)  Trio  Brasileiro,  he  uses  native 
themes  with  modern  harmonies,  and  the  balance  is  nicely  kept,  so 
that  the  primitive  and  the  modern  elements  coalesce  without  forcing. 
The  same  method  is  applied  in  his  Symphonic  Suite  on  Three  Popular 
Themes  (1925),  and  Quintet  for  wind  instruments  (1927),  in  which 
he  even  manages  a  fugue  on  a  theme  of  popular  inspiration  depicting 
a  jungle  homunculus.  In  his  songs,  Fernandez  leans  toward  romantic- 
ism, and  here  his  harmonies  are  extremely  simple,  with  just  a  tinge 
of  nostalgic  chromaticism.  He  has  also  written  a  lyric  drama,  'Mala- 
zarte'  (1933),  on  the  subject  of  a  Brazilian  legend.  On  the  humorous 
side,  there  are  piano  pieces  with  such  Satiesque  titles  as  'Soldiers' 
March  Out  of  Tune,'  and  'Suburban  Waltz.' 

"The  origin  of  Brazilian  dances,  beginning  with  the  once  popular 
Maxixe,  lies  in  the  jungle  rituals.  Villa-Lobos  made  the  name  'Ghoros' 
well-known  by  writing  fourteen  compositions  under  this  title.  The 
word  Choros  is  Portuguese,  and  is  akin  to  a  Serenade.  Villa-Lobos 
uses  it  for  widely  different  forms  of  composition.  Fernandez,  when 
writing  a  Brazilian  dance,  prefers  a  'Batuque.' " 
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Katharine  Gibbs  School,  Providence,  R.I. 
Marot  Junior  College,   Thompson,   Conn. 
26  Lynde  Street,  Carnegie  Hall,  615  Jackson  Building, 

Boston,  Mass.  New  York,  N.Y.  Providence,  R.I. 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 
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VOICE  PIANO 

Studio.  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 


HELEN    SCHANCK    APPLEBY 


PIANIST 


102   CONGRESS  AVENUE 


PROVIDENCE,   R.I. 


COMMUNITY    SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 

PROVIDENCE 

9    I  l!()\I  \S  >l  REET 

non-profit  Organization 

Incorporated  1  1 

Music  for  everybody  Applied   and    Ensemble 

WIS   BLIVEN   CHARBONNEL,   Directoi 

AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

i2'j    BENEVOLEN  I    STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  R.   I. 

MABELLE  BAIRD 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANIST 

Studio:  28  Woodman  Street  Tel.  Dexter  6638 


ETHEL  F.  BIRD,  F.  T.  C.  L. 

Organist  and  Choir  Director,  Church  of  the  Redeemer 

PIANO,  ORGAN  HARMONY 

Residence:  5  WOODWARD  ROAD,  JOHNSTON,  R.  I.  Telephone:  West  3925 

ETHEL  DOBSON  SAYLES 

CONCERT  SOLOIST 

Formerly  with  Metropolitan  Stars 

Specialist  —  Teaching   Free   Tone  Voice 

Production.  Diction,  Languages,  Interpretation 

Res.  Studio:  243  VERMONT  AVENUE  GA  5510 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


MONDAY    MORNING    MUSICAL    CLUB 

ROOMS  23  AND  25,  63  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Announce  the  following  teachers  —  Season  1939—40 


BEATRICE    WARDEN    ROBERTS 

(Coach) 

Monday  afternoons,  Friday  and  Saturdays 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS  (Piano) 

Monday   and  Tuesday   afternoons 

IRENE   MULICK    (Piano) 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  mornings 


ROYAL  DADMUN    (Voice) 

(of  New  York  and  Boston) 

Wednesdays 

ELME    LOVELL    HANKINS     (Voice) 

Wednesdays 

CHRISTINE  GLADHILL  (Piano) 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Pupils 

Thursday  afternoons 


AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE  (Voice)   Friday  afternoons 

Studios  available  for  Teaching,  Recitals  and  Glub  Meetings 

Mason  &   Hamlin  and  Steinway   Grand  Pianos 

For  information  or  terms   call   Henrietta  E.   Hersey,    Secretary 

Office  hours    11    to    1    Daily  Telephone    Manning   2318 

CONCERT  and  LECTURE  BUREAU  NOW  OPEN 

ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Formerly   Professor  of  Odessa  Conservatory,   Music  Director  of  Temple   Emanu-El 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BLDG. 
144  WESTMINSTER  ST.  GAspee  1144 

LOUISE    HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence  Studio 
1  Bay  Avenue,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.  Telephone  Hopkins  8782 

FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence,  96  University  Avenue 

MEDORA   LADEVEZE 

PIANO 

Organist  and  Choir  Director  of  Elmwood  Congregational  Church 
515  SMITH  STREET  Dexter  7788 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 

EDITH    GYLLENBERG-WAXBERG 

PIANIST 

33  NOTTINGHAM  WAY  Boston  class 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.  on  Wednesdays. 

Telephone,  Perry  9268 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

ELIZABETH    SIEDHOFF 

Pianist  —  Organist  —  Instructor  In  Providence,  Wednesdays 

Several  seasons  with  Matthay   in   London,  who  writes: 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
Address:   HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON  Tel.  Ken.  4330 


RHODES  PAULINE  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC  INC. 

PIANO -VOICE   AND    ALL    INSTRUMENTS 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  RADIO   PREPARATION 

101    MITCHELL HOpkins   2354 

t     SPEAKING  VOICE  STAMMERING  DICTION      W 

I  PROVIDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH  £ 

P  IMPROVEMENT  a 

f  Hilton  Levy,  Speech   Pathologist,  Director  L 

K     LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE  BUILDING  Ga.  7255     } 

_G Retarded  Speech  Foreign  Accent  Stuttering  \ 


RUTH   TRIPP 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

Perry   1 1 72 


MARY  C.  REYNOLDS 

TEACHER 
PIANO  VOICE 

Studio  11    HUMBOLT    AVENUE 

Telephone    PL    7384 

JULIA  STACY  GOULD 

CONTRALTO   SOLOIST  TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

Assistant  to  William  L.  Whitney.  Studio.   Trinity  Court,   Boston,   Mass. 

Contralto   Soloist,    Central   Congregational   Church,    Providence,    R.   I. 

Instructor   of    Singing,    Rhode   Island    State    College,    Kingston,    R.    I. 

East  Greenwich  Studio,   97   Church  Street,   Telephone  539 

Providence  Studio  100  Waterman  Street  Monday.  Tel.  Dexter  5102 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

LONGY   M  Mc'lC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MME.  BERT  A  JAHX-BEEB,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

heschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  ivho  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE     LOISGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Tel.  KENmore  4166 

The  Conservatory  announces  its  first  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  CONCERT  of  the  season. 
The  concert  will  be  held  at  STEINERT  HALL,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  on  MONDAY 
EVENING,  January  22,  at  8:15  o'clock.  Music  by  Bach,  Brahms,  Weber,  Chopin,  MacDowell, 
Suk,,  Mozart,  Franz,  Clarke,  Horsman,  Gretchaninoff,  Schindler,  Stickles  and  Gounod  will 
be  performed. 
Admission    free,  Steinway    Pianos. 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

FOURTH  CONCERT  OF  THE  MONDAY-TUESDAY  SERIES 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  January  29,  at  8:15  o'clock 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  30,  at  3  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,   Conducting 
Mozart Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Brahms Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I.    Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Adagio 
III.    Allegro  ben  marcato 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte 

IV.  Finale 

Strauss "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem   (after  Lenau),  Op.  20 

Fernandez     "Batuque" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 


SOLOIST 

ALBERT  SPALDING 


Wanted:  Your  Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women,.,  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  'Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


iMetropoIttan  Cfjeatre    •    $robibence 


Tuesday  Evening,   February  20 
at  8:30  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURC.IN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 
HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 


ELCUS,  C. 
GUNDERSEN,  R. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNG,  M. 

DIAMOND,  S. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


FOUREL,  C. 
ART  IF.  RES,  L. 


Personnel 

Violins 

LAUGA,  N. 
KASSMAN,  N. 


SAUVLET,  H. 
CHERKASSKY,  P. 


RESNIKOKF,  V. 
EISLER,  D. 


I  EDOROVSKY,  P. 
1  I  I  KEN,  P. 

BEALE,  ||. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

Ml  SSINA,  S. 
SEINICER,  S. 


Violas 


BERNARD,  A. 

VAN  WYNBERC.EN,  C. 


TAPLEY,  R. 

Kr.II'S,  A. 

GORODF.TZKY,  L. 
I  II  DI  1  R.  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  M. 


(ROM K,  II. 

WERNER,  H. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZICHERA,  A. 


LEHNER,  E. 
CERHARDT,  S. 


LANCENDOEN,  J. 
TORTELIER,  P, 


Violoncellos 
chardon,  y. 
droechmans,  h. 


KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  C. 

STOCKBRIDCE,  C. 
ZKISE,  K. 


MOLEUX,  C. 

vondrak,  a. 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 
valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 

gebhardt,  w. 
Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


DUFRESNE,  G. 
JUHT,  L. 

Oboes 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 

zighera,  b. 

caughey,  e. 

Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


Basses 

greenberg,  h. 
i  rankel,  i. 


GIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,  P. 


Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 

VALERIO,  If. 

cardili.o,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 
mazzeo,  R. 

Trumpets 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 

szulc,  R. 
POLSTER,  m. 


FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  l. 

zimbler,  j. 
barwicki,  j. 

Bassoons 


ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

PILLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 
lilleback,  w. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 

arcieri,  e. 
Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

RICHARD   BlJRGlN,   Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  Fehuary  20 
with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer           ....         Vice-President 
Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,    Manager  C.  W.  SPALDING,  Assistant  Manager 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  25, 1940  at  3:30 

PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Soloist:    DOROTHY    MAYNOR,    Soprano 

Programme 

Handel   Concerto  Grosso  for  Strings  in  B  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  12 

Handel Aria  from  "Semele,"  "Oh,  Sleep,  why 

dost  thou  leave  me?" 

Mozart Aria    from  "The  Magic  Flute,"  "Ach,  ich  fuhl's" 

Wagner Prelude   to   "Lohengrin" 

Wagner "Elsa's  Dream,"  from  "Lohengrin" 

Charpentier Air,   "Depuis  le  jour,"   from  "Louise" 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

Tickets  at  Box  Office,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00  (no  tax) 
[2] 
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[Two  Hundred  and  Fifty -fifth  Conceit  in  Providence] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  20,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Mozart Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Beethoven     Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

1.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
111a  non  troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly   gathering  of  country   folk:    Allegro;   in    tempo   d'allegro 

Thunderstorm;    Tempest:    Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's   Song:    Gladsome   and   thankful    feelings   after   the   storm 

Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante   moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


m 


OVERTURE  TO  "THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO" 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  opera  in  Vienna  in  1786.  The  score  bears  the  title:  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte, 
aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro':  musica  di 
W.  A.  Mozart."  The  first  production  was  on  May  1,  of  1786,  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  relates  in  his  memoirs  how  Mozart  proposed  the 
-*  play  of  Beaumarchais  to  him  as  a  subject  for  a  libretto,  and  how 
the  idea  progressed.  "In  conversation  with  me  one  day,"  writes  Da 
Ponte,  "Mozart  asked  me  if  I  could  turn  Beaumarchais's  'Noces  de 
Figaro'  into  an  opera.  The  proposition  was  to  my  taste,  and  the  success 
proved  immediate  and  universal.  A  little  before,  this  piece  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  Emperor's  command,  on  account  of  its  immorality. 
How  then  to  propose  it  anew?  Baron  Vetzlar  offered  me  with  his  cus- 
tomary generosity  a  reasonable  price  for  my  libretto,  and  assured  me 
that  he  would  see  to  its  production  at  London  or  in  France,  if  it  were 


Now  in  the  Garden  Restaurant     .     .     . 

JOE    CANDULLO  and  His  Music 

BRILLIANT     FLOOR     SHOW 

AT  DINNER  AND  AT  SUPPER 

T)ancing  and  continuous  entertainments  fronts  sevens  to  closing 

Dinner  from  $1.45  No  cover — No  minimum 


BUT  MO  RE 


"ILj  Costs  No  Mores  aL>  the^  rBiltmoresf> 


m 


(ff«*T£ 


Brick 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tangle wood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Boston^  Symphony   Orchestra-* 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Series  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieff's  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 

The  Violin  Concerto   (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 

The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third  ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 
of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 

Other  works  include  Wagner  excerpts,  Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 
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refused  in  Vienna.  I  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and  I  secretly  began 
work.  I  waited  the  opportune  moment  to  propose  the  poem  either  to 
the  Intendant  or,  if  I  had  the  courage,  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Martin 
alone  was  in  my  confidence,  and  he  was  so  generous,  out  of  deference 
to  Mozart,  as  to  give  me  time  to  finish  my  piece  before  I  began  work 
on  one  for  him.  As  fast  as  I  wrote  the  words,  Mozart  wrote  the  music, 
and  it  was  all  finished  in  six  weeks.  The  lucky  star  of  Mozart  willed 
an  opportune  moment,  and  permitted  me  to  carry  my  manuscript  di- 
rectly to  the  Emperor. 

"  'How's  this?'  said  Joseph  to  me.  'You  know  that  Mozart,  remark- 
able for  his  instrumental  music,  has  with  one  exception  never  written 
for  singing,  and  the  exception  is  not  good  for  much.' 

"I  answered  timidly,  'Without  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor,  I  should 
have  written  only  one  drama  in  Vienna.' 

"  'True:  but  I  have  already  forbidden  the  German  company  to  play 
this  piece  "Figaro."  ' 

"  'I  know  it;  but,  in  turning  it  into  an  opera,  I  have  cut  out  whole 
scenes,  shortened  others,  and  been  careful  everywhere  to  omit  any- 
thing that  might  shock  the  conventionalities  and  good  taste;  in  a 
word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthy  of  the  theatre  honored  by  his  Ma- 


We 


Come 


AXELROD  -  MUSIC  KJSELKS! 


Telephone  Orders     Promptly  Delivered 


Oiti\  On' 


i 


THIRT€€n     SOUTH    flnG€LL    STR€€T 
PROVID€nC€      •      RHOD€    ISLAnD 


Jane  Engel  Dresses  from 
$14.95.  Another  carefully 
chosen  group  of  dressesin 
sizes  38  to  42,from  $16.95 


English  Sweaters 
Blouses    *    Skirts 
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jesty's  protection.  As  for  the  music,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to 
me  a  masterpiece.' 

'  'All  right;  I  trust  to  your  taste  and  prudence.  Send  the  score  to 
the  copyists.' 

"A  moment  afterward  I  was  at  Mozart's.  I  had  not  yet  told  him  the 
good  news,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  palace  with  his  score.  He 
obeyed,  and  the  Emperor  thus  heard  several  morceaux  which  delighted 
him.  Joseph  II  had  a  very  correct  taste  in  music,  and  in  general  for 
everything  that  is  included  in  the  fine  arts.  The  prodigious  success  of 
this  work  throughout  the  whole  world  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  music, 
incredible  to  relate,  did  not  obtain  a  unanimous  vote  of  praise.  The 
Viennese  composers,  crushed  by  it,  Rosenberg  and  Casti  especially, 
never  failed  to  run  it  down." 

[copyrighted] 
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AFTER  THE  CONCERT 
join  your  friends  in  the 

Deep  Sea 
Cocktail  Lounge 

or 

The  Crown 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 

By  Ludwig  Van   Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting 
entirely  of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth   Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral   Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The 
dedication  is  to   Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

Beethoven  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked  upon  the 
two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which  had 
occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with  unusual 
speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nottebohm, 
completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued,  may 
have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  performed 
from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the  programme 
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named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  —  which  is 
building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a  printer's  error. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  linger- 
ing in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the 
gentle,  droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood 
which  lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as 
an  English  critic  of  1823,  wno  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly 
the  second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be 
shortened  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole." 
One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking 
vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious 
contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;   the   tonal  and 
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dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  mur- 
muring monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
tinuous, subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  T  believe," 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "lias  the  enormous  strength 
of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movement.  (Continued  on  page  n) 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music!' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  opening  term 
July  8  -  August  18,  1940 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  consist  of  an  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  with  an  orchestra  and  with  classes  in  con- 
ducting, composition,  opera  dramatics;  and  an  Academy  hav- 
ing no  formal  entrance  requirements,  with  general  sessions  of 
singing,  playing,  lectures  and  concerts,  and  with  special  classes 
in  choral  conducting  and  music  in  the  schools.  The  chorus 
of  the  Center  will  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.  Enrollment 
will  carry  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  Festival  rehearsals 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  nine  concerts 
(August  1-1 8). 

The  faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth, 
Aaron  Copland,  Paul  Hindemith,  Herbert  Graf,  Olin  Downes, 
assistants  and  guest  lecturers. 

For  catalogue  {with  School  application  blank),  address 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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PROVIDENCE  FRIENDS  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


List  of  .Members  who  have  contributed  to  the  support  ol   the  Orchestra  Coi   the 
Season    of    1939    i<)|o. 


Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen 

Mrs.  Rose  Askonas 

Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Bakei 

Mrs.  Walters.  Ball 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Frederick   \.  Ballou 

Mrs.  Daniel  Beck  with 

Misses  Ada  and  [anel  Blinkhorn 

Miss  Frances  1  .  E.  Boyd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brier 

Mis.  Waller  C.  Bronson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks 

Mrs.  Clara  VV.  Brow  n 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Biow  n 

Mrs.  Clifford   A.   Brownell 

Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess 

Mr.  Henry  Burt 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady 

Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee 

Mme.  Avis  B.  Chai  bonncl 

Miss  Helen  G.  Chase 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence 

Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Church,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Prescott    O.    Clarke 

Miss  Sydney  Clarke 

Mr.  James  C.  Collins 

Community  School  of  Music 

Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon 

Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross 

Mr.  Harry  Parsons  Cross 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lindsey  Cummings 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings 

Miss  Mary  Daboll 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster 

Miss  Fredrica  Denison 


Miss  Agnes  DeWoll 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  IhAVoll 

\i iss  I  niil\  Diman 

Mis.  Robert  B.  Dressei 

Mrs.  Seebei   I  du  aids 

\li .  .nid  Mis.  William  II.  Edwards 

\lis  1  .owell  Emerson 

Miss  ( :.  1  111  i I \  Fairbanks 

\l is.  (  1. 11  ke  l    l  1  ccni. hi 

Mis.  Hove)    I.  Freeman 

Mi .  and  Mis.  R.  Clinton  Fullei 

\h.  and  Mis.  I  l.ii  1  \  Hale  (.oss 

Mrs.  Rn  hard  Rathbone  Graham 

\hs.  William  Bans  Greenough 

M 1  s.  Russell  Grinnell 

Miss  1  ouise  I  lai  1  is 

Mi s.  1  liMinas  Piei reponl  Hazard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote 

Mis.  Bernard   }.  Hogue 

Mrs.  Frederic  \V.  Howe 

Mr.  B.  I  lumphre) 

Mis.  s.  1  ostei  I  [unt 

Mi  s.  Hai  1  ison  B.  Huntoon 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    Faiie    Xye   Ingrabam 

Mr.  and  Mis.  William  S.  Innis 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Robert  E.  Jacobson 

Mrs.   Harry  K.   James 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jastram 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson 

Miss  Loraine  Johnson 

Mr.  Maxim  Karolik 

Mr.  A.  Livingston  kellev 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Kenyon 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Lew 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl 

Mr.  Joseph  F.   Malmstead 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald 
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FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (concluded) 


Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner 

Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  Mrs.  William  H.  Thornley 

Mrs.  I.  Harris  Metcalf  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast 

Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tillinghast 

Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Eliot  G.  Parkhurst  Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  Mrs.  John  O.  Waterman 

Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  Mrs.  George  H.  Webb 

Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Richards  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Wilcox 

Mr.  W.  O.  J.  Roberts  Dr.  H.  W.  Williams 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  Mr.  Raymond  G.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  Miss  Amey  L.  Willson 

Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  Miss  Harriet  M.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Steele  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood 

Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Wulsin 

Cheques  drawn  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to  William  S.  Innis, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Co.,  Providence,  will  constitute  en- 
rollment. 


The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei." 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of 
the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 
pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the 
tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Bruhl,  near  Modling. 
"Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national 
and  characteristic,  and  seem  to  have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice 
shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance 
at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes 
for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the 
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Mass  in  D.  The  band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found 
time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in 
his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe, 
or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which  they  would  go  on  playing  till  they  dropped  off  to 
sleep;  and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether, 
and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  'In  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  'I  have  tried  to  copy  this.'  ' 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  fust  two  movemc  nts,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  bis  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 
cussion. The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 
to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 
are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  arc  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique 
superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon  Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven 
could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 
mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous 
gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 
have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to 
agree  with  them. 

Joyous  serenity  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schaufner  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
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of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  view,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan," 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buch" 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,   1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

The  most  recent  performances  al  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  this  or- 
chestra were  October  21,  1938. 

The  Brahms  of  1885,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  revered  every- 
where by  virtue  of  his  first  three  symphonies,  had  every  reason  to 
rest  secure  in  a  foregone  acceptance  of  his  Fourth,  which  he  completed 
that  summer.  Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  composer  who,  after  many 
a  "Konzertwinter,"  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  his  public  as  well  as  his 
music,  was  far  from  easy  in  his  mind  about  the  coming  performance. 
He  undoubtedly  realized  that  most  people,  missing  certain  bright  and 
immediately  engaging  qualities  which  had  won  them  to  the  Second 
and  Third,  would  be  disappointed  at  the  rather  sombre  hues,  the  more 
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massive  and  stately  beauties  this  one  contained.  He  must  further  have 
known  that  the  bulk  of  its  intricate  workmanship  was  bound  to  be  but 
dimly  comprehended  for  a  long  time. 

Even  the  inner  circle,  skilled  musicians  as  they  were,  shook  their 
heads  rather  dubiously  over  the  new  score,  and  when  Brahms,  with 
Ignatz  Brull,  played  his  usual  two  pianoforte  version  to  some  friends 
in  Vienna  before  the  public  performance,  Hanslick  is  said  to  have 
"sighed  heavily"  after  the  first  movement,  and  remarked,  with  cheer- 
ful bluntness:  "Really,  you  know,  it  sounds  to  me"  like  two  tremen- 
dously witty  people  quarrelling!"  Kalbeck  was  convinced  that  the 
symphony  seriously  threatened  the  reputation  of  Brahms.  The  com- 
poser cautiously  entrusted  it  to  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  Meiningen 
and  Billow's  ducal  orchestra  for  the  first  performance.  He  was  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  Billow's  offer  of  his  orchestra  for  trial  rehearsal, 
and  wrote  to  him:  "I  have  often  while  composing  [the  symphony], 
had  a  pleasing  vision  of  rehearsing  it  in  a  nice  leisurely  way  —  a  vision 
that  I  still  have,  although  I  wonder  whether  it  will  ever  have  any 
other  audience!" 

Of  the  first  performance,  at  Meiningen,  Florence  May  has  often  been 
quoted  to  show  that  the  work  took  at  once  with  the  public.  She  wrote 
that  the  "new  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,"  that  "unsuc- 
cessful efforts  were  made  by  the  audience  to  obtain  a  repetition  of  the 
third  movement,"  and  that  the  close  "was  followed  by  the  emphatic 
demonstration  incident  to  a  great  success."  Against  this  is  the  evidence 
of  Frederic  Lamond,  a  living  eye-witness,  who  wrote  in  the  Berlin 
"Vossische  Zeitung"  (October  5,  1933)  that  the  symphony  "brought 
little  applause."  *  There  is  every  indication  that  the  E  minor  sym- 
phony was  not  clearly  understood  for  a  long  while.  A  new  symphony 
by  Brahms  was  at  that  time  considered  an  event,  the  more  so  when  the 
revered  composer  conducted  it.  The  crusading  Biilow  improved  the 
occasion  by  repeating  it  at  Meiningen,  by  taking  his  orchestra  and  the 
composer  himself  up  and  down  the  Rhine  with  it,  and  into  Holland. 
The  first  performance  in  Vienna  (on  January  17,  under  Richter) 
caused  a  stir,  and  Billroth  gave  a  dinner  to  Brahms  and  his  friends. 
But  though  the  Viennese  applauded  and  praised  the  eminent  musician 
who  had  dwelt  among  them  for  thirty  years  past,  the  symphony,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  May,  "did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience 
in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors." 
The  unfrivolous  Leipzig,  which  had  held  off  from  the  "two  predeces- 
sors," took  at  once  to  the  Fourth,  and  the  critic  Vogl  smiled  upon  the 
finale  for  the  "spirit  of  Bach"  that  was  in  it.  Hamburg,  (where  the 
symphony  was  heard  on  April  9)  was  of  course  proud  of  her  native 


*  The  full  account  of  Mr.  Lamond  will  be  found  on  page  212. 
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son,  and  the  critic  Josef  Sittard  of  that  city  praised  the  symphony  as 
"of  monumental  significance,"  basing  his  award  on  the  doubtful  virtue 
of  its  "rigorous  and  even  grim  earnestness." 

That  orchestras  found  the  E  minor  a  formidable  task  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  had  secured  the  score  for  its 
first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  29,  1886,  was  forced  to  postpone  the  event  for  further  re- 
hearsal, meanwhile  yielding  the  honor  to  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  who 
played  it  in  New  York,  December  1 1 .  Miss  May,  writing  her  book 
twenty  years  later,  can  only  claim  for  Brahms'  last  symphony  that  it 
then  had  the  highest  regard  of  musicians,  that  it  had  "been  growing 
slowly  into  general  knowledge  and  favor,  and  will,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted,  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  place  amongst  the 
composer's  most  widely  valued  works." 

Still  more  time  has  passed;  the  "remote"  Brahms,  the  "unapproach- 
able" Brahms  has  somehow  vanished  into  history  or  oblivion,  and  an 
audience,  quite  unconcerned  with  technical  intricacies,  sits  before  the 
once  dread  symphony  in  anticipation  of  the  true  grandeur,  the  direct 
poetry,  the  fine  sobriety  of  mellowed  coloring  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  composer's  riper  years. 


Karl  Geiringer,  in  "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 

"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pre-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  Distinctive  of  the  later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  imitation  of  the  theme  in  the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale, 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderate*  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowly 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
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its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whole 
movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  -inevitable 
fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired  by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety  reigns  supreme,  and  the  orchestration  is  broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move- 
ment." 


The  musical  wisemen  of  the  time  were  not  unnaturally  agog  to  find 
that  Brahms  had  taken  from  Bach  so  rigid  and  constricted  a  form  as 
the  passacaglia,  and  had  calmly  broken  all  symphonic  precedent  by 
using  it  for  a  finale.  Brahms  accomplished  the  impossible  by  repeating 
his  stately  theme  (wherein  the  trombones  make  their  first  appearance) 
through  many  variations,  with  scarcely  an  extra  transitional  bar,  and 
yet  avoiding  all  sense  of  patchiness  or  tedious  reiteration.  That  the 
movement  shows  never  a  "joint,"  but  is  broadly,  majestically  fluent, 
that  it  progresses  with  the  variety,  the  sweep  of  a  symphonic  form,  is 
attributable  to  Brahms'  particular  craftiness  in  the  manipulation  of 
voices  and  harmonic  color.  Brahms'  first  apostles  feared  lest  the  details 
of  this  structural  marvel  be  lost  upon  the  general  public.  Joachim, 
first  introducing  the  symphony  to  Berlin  (February  1,  1886)  announced 
the  last  movement  as  "variations,"  and  had  the  theme  printed  in  the 
programme.  On  early  Boston  Symphony  Programmes  the  movement 
appears  as  Ciaconna*  In  assuming  that  the  listener  would  find  the 
movement  as  a  whole  too  much  for  him,  the  scholars  may  have  under- 


*  The  difference  between  a  passacaglia  and  a  chaconne  is  a  rare  subject  for  hair-splitting. 
No  doubt  a  goodly  array  of  weighty  opinions  could  be  assembled  to  establish,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Brahms'  finale  is  indubitably  a  passacaglia,  and  a  no  less  learned  case  could  be 
made  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  chaconne.  A  plausible  argument  for  the  latter  is  made 
by  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  on  his  "Analytic  Symphony  Series"  :  "The  Finale  is  a  chaconne," 
Dr.  Goetschius  begins,  confidently.  "Brahms  gave  it  no  name,  and  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers  a  Passacaglia.  This  uncertainty  is  not  strange,  since  those  two  old  Dances  were 
almost  identical,  and  their  titles  are  usually  considered  interchangeable.  Still,  there  are 
several  traits  which  assign  this  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  chaconnes:  (1)  The  fact  that 
the  theme  is  conceived,  not  as  a  bass  ('ostinato'),  but  as  a  melody,  and  is  placed  often  in 
the  upper  voice;  (2)  the  exclusively  homophonic  texture  of  the  variations;  (3)  the  frequent, 
and  not  unimportant  alteration  of  the  endings  of  the  theme.  In  a  word,  selecting  Bach  as 
arbiter,  this  set  of  variations  is  closer  akin  to  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Solo  Violin,  than  to  his 
great   Passacaglia   for   the    Organ." 
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rated  both  Brahms  and  his  public.  The  composer,  as  the  Leipzig  critic 
Vogl  astutely  remarked  after  the  first  performance  there,  "kept  its 
contrapuntal  learning  subordinate  to  its  poetic  contents."  If  the 
Quintet  from  Die  Meistersinger  or  the  finale  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony 
were  to  the  uninitiated  nothing  clearer  than  a  tangle  of  counterpoint, 
then  Wagner  and  Mozart  would  be  far  lesser  composers  than  they  are. 
Just  so,  the  broad  lines  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  not  obscured 
to  the  general  vision  by  its  profusion  of  detail.  Nor  does  the  layman 
miss  the  nobility  and  sweep  of  Brahms'  tonal  architecture. 

[copyrighted] 
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The  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces   the   opening   term 
(July  8 -August  18,  1940)  of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Director 


"Tanglewood,"   Home  of   the   Berkshire   Symphonic   Festival 
(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  consist  of  an  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  with  an  orchestra  and  with  classes  in  conducting, 
composition,  opera  dramatics;  and  an  Academy  having  no  formal  en- 
trance requirements,  with  general  sessions  of  singing,  playing,  lectures 
and  concerts,  and  with  special  classes  in  choral  conducting  and  music 
in  the  schools.  The  chorus  of  the  Center  will  take  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival.  Enrollment  will  carry  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  Festival 
rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  nine  concerts 
(August  1-1 8). 

For  catalogue    {with  School  application  blank),  address 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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[Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth   Concert   in   Providence] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  16,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Berlioz Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini" 


Schubert "Unfinished"  Symphony  in  B  minor 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 


INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;    Allegro   con   anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse    (Allegro   moderato) 

IV.  Finale    (Andante  maestoso);   Allegro  vivace 
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OVERTURE  TO  "BENVENUTO  CELLINI,"  Op.  23 
By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born   at   La   Cote   Saint-Andre,  December    11,    1803;   died   at    Paris,   March   8,    1869 


The  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  first  performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  Sep 
tember  10,  1838.  The  most  recent  performance  of  the  Overture  at  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  concerts  of  this  Orchestra  was  on  April    12,   1940. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  two 
cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle  and 
strings. 

The  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  special 
ambition  of  Berlioz.  To  him  a  pronounced  success  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris  was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance  of  an 
official  position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than 
scant  or  grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera, 
where  a  reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harass- 
ment once  and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  eva- 
sion. For  this  reason  Berlioz  had  to  go  on  earning  his  living  as  a 
feuilletonist,  violently  disliking  the  routine  which  kept  him  from 
his  creative  thoughts.  Forced  to  arrange  his  own  concerts  if  his  music 
were  to  be  heard,  he  would  engage  battalions  of  players,  and  as  often 
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New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra 
to  play  in  ^Providence 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra  of  Boston,  con- 
ducted by  Wallace  Goodrich,  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  will 
make  its  first  visit  to  Providence  in  a  Concert,  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  20th,  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  at  3.00  p.mv  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Conservatory  Scholarship  Fund.  Howard  God- 
ing,  pianist,  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Conservatory,  will  be 
the  soloist;  Quincy  Porter,  composer,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Conservatory,  will  conduct  a  work  of  his  own  and  one  other 
modern  American  piece. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra  is  a  full  symphonic  group  of 
eighty-five  students,  offering  training  and  experience  in  an  effi- 
cient, completely  organized  Orchestra.  Each  year  the  Orchestra 
gives  a  series  of  five  or  more  concerts,  in  addition  to  frequent 
radio  broadcasts.  Membership  in  the  Orchestra  has  often  proved 
the  stepping-stone  to  future  careers  as  members  of  symphony 
orchestras,  and  the  Conservatory  now  is  represented  in  thirteen 
of  the  principal  orchestras  of  the  country. 


PROGRAM 

J.  S.  Bach First  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  G  major, 

No.  3,  for  string  orchestra 

Mendelssohn Overture,  The  Hebrides    (Fingal's  Cave) 

Debussy Prelude  a  l'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  after  Stephane 

Mallarme 

Paul   Creston Threnody 

Quincy  Porter Poem  and  Dance 

Conducted  by  QUINCY  PORTER,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Schumann Concerto  in  A  minor  for  pianoforte  and 

orchestra,  Op.  54 
HOWARD  GODING,  Soloist 

Wagner Overture  to  The  Flying  Dutchman 


SPONSORS 

Mr.  William  T.  Aldrich  Miss  Gertrude  Z.  Mahan 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  Mrs.  Ada  Holding  Miller 

Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  The  Rev.  Leo  Rowlands 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Butterfield  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe 

Dr.  James  L.   Hanley  Mr.  Raymond  G.  Williams 


Col 


as  not  find  himself  bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These  were 
the  reasons  why  such  a  venture  as  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  him.  The  plans  and  the  completion  of  the  score 
occupied  three  years  of  his  life. 

"The  strange  career  of  'Benvenuto  Cellini,'  "  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
"had  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  stupidly  concluded  that 
it  would  be  both  dramatic  and  interesting  to  other  people.  I,  there- 
fore, asked  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to  write  me  a  lib- 
retto on  it.  I  must  own  that  even  our  friends  thought  it  had  not  the 
elements  essential  to  success,  but  it  pleased  me,  and  even  now  1  cannot 
see  that  it  is  inferior  to  many  others  that  are  played  daily." 

Berlioz  had  hit  upon  a  subject  which  was  to  be  used  by  many  for 
operatic  purposes  in  succeeding  years.  But  neither  its  first  audiences 
nor  the  opinion  of  posterity  has  confirmed  this  effort  of  his  librettists 
as  successful.  It  concerns  an  imaginary  love  affair  in  the  life  of  the 
medieval  goldsmith.  Cellini,  while  occupied  with  his  statue  of  Perseus, 
falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of  Balducci,  treasurer  to  the 
Pope.  Teresa  being  promised  to  another  by  her  father,  Cellini  plots 
to  elope  with  her  and  attends  the  Roman  Carnival  in  disguise  as  part 
of  his  scheme.  Before  the  denouement,  he  has  stabbed  an  opponent 
and  barely  escaped  death  himself. 
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Berlioz  by  his  own  account  met  with  a  persistent  indifference  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  Opera,  which  resulted  in  interminable  rehearsals, 
a  halting  production,  and  the  failure  of  the  opera.  "Duponchel  was 
then  Director  of  the  Opera/'  writes  Berlioz.  "He  looked  upon  me  as 
a  kind  of  lunatic  whose  music  could  be  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  ex- 
travagances. .  .  .  He  went  about  everywhere  saying  that  he  was  getting 
up  this  opera  not  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  which  he  knew  must  be 
absurd,  but  because  of  the  book,  which  he  thought  charming."  Ap- 
parently Duponchel  tried  to  make  up  the  expense  of  preparation  by 
economy  in  the  scenery,  which  was  shabby  and  faded.  Habeneck,  the 
conductor  at  the  Opera,  was,  according  to  the  composer,  quite  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  music  and  openly  resentful  of  his  none 
too  tactful  suggestions.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra,  some  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  score,  others  hostile  and  obstructive. 

"The  Overture  received  exaggerated  applause,"  according  to  Berlioz, 
describing  its  first  performance,  "and  the  rest  was  hissed  with  ad- 
mirable energy  and  unanimity."  Favorable  reviews  on  the  part  of 
the  critics  failed  to  save  the  day.  After  three  performances  with  an 
increasing  number  of  empty  seats  at  each,  "Benvenuto"  was  shelved. 
In  later  years  it  was  mounted  in  Weimar,  London,  and  elsewhere.  It 
was  not  until  1913  that  a  revival  of  the  opera  was  brought  about  in 
Paris  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Ely  sees. 
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The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Felix  Borowski,  editor  of  the 
programme  notes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra: 

"The  overture  opens  with  twenty-two  measures  of  Allegro  deciso 
con  impeto,  G  major,  2-2'  time.  There  is  a  pause,  following  which 
the  tempo  changes  to  Lar ghetto,  3-4  time,  in  which  appears  a  pizzi- 
cato passage  in  the  basses,  taken  from  the  air  'A  tous  peches  pleine 
indulgence'  (third  act).  The  wood  wind  almost  immediately  bring 
forward  a  new  idea,  which  also  appears  in  the  opera  itself  as  the 
Harlequin's  air  in  the  carnival  scene.  The  strings  take  up  the  theme. 
There  are  suggestions  of  the  opening  subject  of  the  Larghetto  in  the 
wood  wind,  followed  by  a  return  of  the  Harlequin  theme,  leading 
into  the  main  movement,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto.  The  principal 
subject  of  this  appears  in  the  wood  wind  over  a  syncopated  accom- 
paniment in  the  strings.  A  transitional  passage,  ff,  for  full  orchestra 
leads  to  a  second  theme  in  D  major,  given  to  the  flutes,  oboes  and 
clarinets,  and  later  taken  up  by  the  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves. 

"There  now  follows  elaborate  development  of  the  preceding  ma- 
terial. The  theme  which  opened  the  overture  returns,  ff,  and  there 
is  some  working  out  in  the  trombones  of  a  figure  of  six  notes,  which 
appeared  previously  in  the  violoncellos.  A  crescendo'  leads  to  a 
vigorous  section,  in  which  the  brass  vociferate,  ff,  the  theme  of  the 
Larghetto  against  a  running  figure  in  the  strings,  in  itself  drawn 
from  the  transitional  passage  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  pause  before  the  conclusion  of  the  overture,  followed  by 
a  last  presentation  of  the  Larghetto  theme." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B  MINOR,  "UNFINISHED" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born   at   Lichtenthal,   near  Vienna,  January   31,    1797;    died   at   Vienna, 

November   19,    1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,  was  composed  in  1822,  and  first 
performed  thirty-eight  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It  was  conducted  by 
Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  December 
17,    1865. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  of  the  Boston 
Symphony   Orchestra   was  on   April    12,    1940. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two   horns,   two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   timpani,   and   strings. 

The  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
piece," which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture 
which  he  had  captured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  realized  after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that 
what  he  had  written  was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and 
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contrasting  slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but 
rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  ex- 
pression —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
that  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 


The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
He  wrote  it  for  the  Music  Society  of  Gratz  in  1822,  in  acknowledg- 
ment for  having  been  voted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  He 
gave  the  manuscript  to  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  the  director  of  the 
Society  and,  so  far  as  records  show,  neither  spoke  nor  thought  about  it 
again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much  to  pro- 
mote a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to  pro- 
duce his  friend's  latest  opera  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  at  Gratz  in  this 
year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It  lay 
stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years,  whence 
it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world.  In  1865, 
in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Johann  Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends  of  Music 
Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

"The  autograph  manuscript,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove  in  1907, 
"is  on  oblong  paper,  freely  but  very  neatly  written,  with  great  grace 
in  the  writing,  and  with  but  rare  corrections.  The  first  page  is  dated 
'Vienna,  October  30,  1822/  This  was  no  doubt  the  day  on  which 
Schubert  began  to  write,  and  judging  from  the  dates  marked  on  his 
other  symphonies,  the  two  movements  probably  occupied  him  no  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  to  put  on  paper.  For  the  Scherzo  he  made 
considerable  sketches,  which  are  also  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
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Gesellschaft,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  composer  and 
were  never  completed." 

Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  illus- 
trious Amateur  Society  of  Vienna,  of  which  the  composer  was  a  mem- 
ber. In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life  he  wrote  two  symphonies 
in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.*  They  were  this  Symphony  in  B 
minor,  of  1822,  and  the  great  C  major  Symphony  which  he  wrote  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  Both  works  were  posthumous. 

Posterity  has  persisted  in  wondering  what  mystery  of  sudden  growth 
enabled  Schubert  to  pour  the  full  measure  of  his  genius  for  the  first 
time  into  the  orchestra,  shaping  the  form  in  which  he  had  always 
been  rather  too  docile  to  earlier  models  into  a  vehicle  for  lyrical  flight 
and  poignant  speech  entirely  his  own.  As  Grove  wrote:  "The  gap  be- 
tween the  work  of  1818  and  the  work  of  1822  —between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-four  —  is  both  wide  and  deep." 

Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  oi 
Schubert  in  1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the  ac- 
quaintances of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  pos- 
session of  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 
particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him 
that  his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony, 
which  we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instru- 
mental swan  song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven." 
Herbeck  did  not  act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which 
might  have  been  an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript. 


*  The  symphony  in  E  (of  1821)  was  found  in  skeleton  form  and  orchestrated  for  per- 
formance by  Felix  Weingartner  in  the  season  past.  The  apocryphal  "Gastein"  symphony 
remains  a  legend,   for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 
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FRIENDS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

List  of  Providence  Members  for  Season  1939-1940 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with 
deep  appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends 
of  the  Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their 
thanks  in  particular  to  those  Members  in  Providence  whose  names 
appear  on  the  following  pages. 


Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen 

Miss  Mary  B.  Anthony 

Mr.  Everard  Appleton 

Mrs.  Rose  Askonas 

Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou 

Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith 

Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn 

Miss  Frances  T.  E.  Boyd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brier 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks 

Mrs.  Clara  W.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mrs.  Clifford  A.  Brownell 

Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess 

Mr.  Henry  Burt 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady 

Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee 

Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel 

Miss  Helen  G.  Chase 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence 

Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Church,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Prescott   O.   Clarke 

Miss  Sydney  Clarke 

Mr.  James  C.  Collins 

Community  School  of  Music 

Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon 

Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross 

Mr.  Harry  Parsons  Cross 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lindsey  Cummings 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings 

Miss  Mary  Daboll 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster 

Miss  Fredrica  Denison 

Miss  Agnes  DeWolf 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  DeWolf 

Miss  Emily  Diman 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle 

Mrs.  Seeber  Edwards 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards 

Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson 

Miss  C.  Emily  Fairbanks 

Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Clinton  Fuller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss 

Mrs.  Richard  Rathbone  Graham 

Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough 

Mrs.  Russell  Grinnell 

Miss  Louise  Harris 

Mrs.  Thomas  Pierrepont  Hazard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley 

Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue 

Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Howe 

Mr.  B.  Humphrey 

Mrs.  S.  Foster  Hunt 

Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Nye  Ingraham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Innis 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson 

Mrs.  Harry  K.  James 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jastram 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson 

Miss  Loraine  Johnson 

Mr.  Maxim  Karolik 

Mr.  A.  Livingston  Kelley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Kenvon 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Malmstead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Marshall 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald 

Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf 

Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 

Mrs.  I.  Harris  Metcalf 

Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf 

Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  North 

Mrs.  Eliot  G.  Parkhurst 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck 

Mr.  George  F.  Phillips 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter 
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FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (concluded) 


Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Richards 

Mr.  W.  O.  J.  Roberts 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 

Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Steere 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner 

Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner 

Mrs.  William  H.  Thornley 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tillinghast 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall 

Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Jr. 


Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse 

Mrs.  John  O.  Waterman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Watrous 

Mrs.  George  H.  Webb 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Wilcox 

Dr.  H.  W.  Williams 

Mr.  Raymond  G.  Williams 

Miss  Amey  L.  Willson 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Wulsin 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the 
greatest  possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this 
object  are  invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current 
Season  will  be  gratefully  accepted  up  to  June  30,  1940,  and  may  be 
made  by  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to 
William  S.  Innis,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Providence  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Company, 
Providence.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


Just  published!  By  the  program  annotator  of 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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A  ROMANTIC  BIOGRAPHY 

By  John  N.  Burk     # 


She  wasTnusic's  most  amazing 
woman  .  .  .  wife  to  Robert  Schu- 
mann, inspiration  to  Brahms,  dom- 
inant figure  of  the  concert  stage  for 
seventy  years!  Now  the  whole  story 
of  her  life  is  told  — with  the  full  facts 
about  her  courtship  and  marriage  to 
Schumann  and  her  forty-year  rela- 
tionship with  Brahms  —  one  of  the 
most  affecting  and  profoundly  mov- 
ing love  stories  ever  told.  Illustrated, 
$3.00  at  bookstores;  or  mail  coupon 
at  right. 


RANDOM  HOUSE,  Publishers, 
20  JB.  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Please  send  me  the  new  book,  CLARA 
SCHUMANN:  A  Romantic  Biography,  by 
John  N.  Burk.  Price  $3.00.  □  I  enclose  re- 
mittance (or)  □  Send  C.  O.  D. 
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Or  perhaps  he  mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Hiittenbren- 
ners,  bursting  forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which 
the  sheets  had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It 
is  only  too  evident  that  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one 
of  countless  Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  sym- 
phony, the  C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in 
1839,  published  in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general 
musical  consciousness,  the  Hiittenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their 
old  relic  and  wondered  whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might 
prove  another  such  as  the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano 
duet  was  brought  forth  and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their 
friends. 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  where 
he  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man,  eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclu- 
sion in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at  Ober-Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his 
approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged  Anselm  had  grown  eccentric,  and 
having  been  so  close  with  his  Schubert  manuscript  in  the  past,  might 
prove  difficult.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he 
learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put 
in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck  accosted  him  and  after  some 
casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here  to  ask  your  permission  to 
produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The  word  "Vienna"  had  an 
electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having  finished  his  meal,  took 
Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was  stuffed  with  yellow  and 
dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own  manuscripts, 
and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  performance. 
"It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "  to  bring  forward  three  contemporaries, 
Schubert,  Hlittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one  concert  before  the 
Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  represent 
Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot  of  things  by  Schubert," 
answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of  papers  out  of  an  old- 
fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on  the  cover  of  a  manu- 
script "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  handwriting.  Herbeck 
looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you  let  me  have  it 
copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry,"  answered 
Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  programme  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new")  ,  of  Hlittenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  an<^  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 

[copyrighted] 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony,  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth,  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  an  incorrigible  self-analyst,  who  was  always  ready 
to  rehearse  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  music.  He  was  much  more  close-mouthed  about  his 
new  scores  at  this  time  of  self-confidence  and  established  fame  than 
he  was  in  1877,  the  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  when  he  would 
confide  each  step  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  or  earlier,  when  he  would  submit 
each  new  manuscript  to  his  colleagues,  hanging  on  their  approval, 
when  he  would  study  audiences  and  newspaper  reviews.  There  were 
musical  confidences  in  the  letters  of  the  later  years.  But  they  were  more 
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laconic,  had  less  of  the  questioning  note.  The  artist,  surer  of  his 
powers,  was  no  less  analytic,  no  less  honest  about  them.  He  never 
hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing  from  the  urge 
to  compose,  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  it;  when  he  was 
writing  "to  order,"  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Oniegen 
and  Pique  Dame.  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  He  had  inordinate  ambitions  for  an  earlier  love  — 
Cherevichek,  but  even  after  he  rewrote  it  as  Les  Caprices  d'Oxane,  the 
world  never  came  around  to  his  view.  The  world  also  made  a  con- 
spicuous reversal  in  regard  to  his  lighter  music.  About  the  ballet,  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  he  was  enraptured  from  the  start  —  thoroughly  in  the 
vein,  and  in  love  with  his  subject.  The  Ballet  Casse  Noisette,  on -the 
other  hand,  he  regarded  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  com- 
mission. 

The  gist  of  Tchaikovsky's  written  remarks  about  the  Fifth  Sym- 
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phony  is  soon  told.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
"I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?  *  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers,  f  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  despite  a  considerable  popular  success,  hardly 
raised  his  opinion  of  the  new  symphony,  for  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von 
Meek  in  December  —  "After  two  performances  of  my  new  symphony 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something  repellent,  something  super- 
fluous, patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes. 
It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more 
by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please 
the  audience.  The  consciousness  of  this  brings  to  me  a  sharp  twinge 
of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I 
merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night, 
I  looked  through  our  symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How 
immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!" 

The  success  of  the  symphony  when  he  conducted  it  at  Prague  on 
December  22,  and  when  it  was  produced  at  Moscow  a  few  weeks  later 
does  not  seem  to  have  altered  his  opinion.  Only  after  another  pro- 
nounced success  at  Hamburg,  where  he  conducted  the  work  on  March 
15,  did  he  alter  his  opinion.  The  musicians  at  the  rehearsals  had  a 
high  opinion  of  it,  a  circumstance  which  always  carried  much  weight 
with  Tchaikovsky.  This  concert  brought  from  him  his  best  word  for 
the  symphony.  He  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Symphony  was  mag- 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "success  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  Orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 

t  Tchaikovsky  had  in  that  spring  comfortably  established  himself  in  his  country  house  at 
Frolovskoe  near  Moscow,  where  he  could  enjoy  his  solitary  morning  walks,  and  his  flower 
garden,  with  its   "charming  pool  and  tiny  islet,   fringed  by  forest." 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1939-1940 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  55, 

"Eroica"  I     October  24 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,   Op.  68, 

"Pastoral"  IV    February  20 

Berlioz Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini" 

V  April  16 
Brahms     ......     w    Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

IV     February  20 
John  Alden  Carpenter     .     "Skyscrapers,"  A  Ballet  of  American  Life 

Soprano:  Dorothy  Maynor 
Tenor:  Leonard  Franklin  I     October  24 

Fernandez Batuque   from   the    Suite   "Reisado    do 

Pastoreio"  III     January  23 

Arthur  Foote  .....     Suite  in  E  major  for  String  Orchestra, 

Op.  63  I     October  24 

Moussorgsky       ....     "Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve"    ("A 

Night  on  Bald  Mountain"),  Orchestral 
Fantasy  III     January  23 

Mozart Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

IV    February  20 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  10 

III    January  23 

Schubert "Unfinished"  Symphony  in  B  minor 

V  April  16 
Schumann Concerto    for    Pianoforte    in   A    minor, 

Op.  54  III     January  23 

Soloist:    JOSEF    HOFMANN 

Strauss "Don   Juan,"    Symphonic   Poem     (after 

Lenau)  III     January  23 

Stravinsky Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Petrouchka" 

II     November  28 

"Jeu  de  Cartes"    (Card  Game,  Ballet  in 

Three  Deals)  II     November  28 

Capriccio  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Solo 

Soloist:  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma    II     November  28 

Suite    derived    from    the    Dance    Story, 
"L'Oiseau  de  Feu"  (Revised  version) 

II     November  28 
Tchaikovsky       ....     Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

V  April  16 
Igor  Stravinsky  conducted  the  concert  of  November  28. 

Richard   Burgin    conducted   the   concert   of   January   23. 
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nificently  played  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having  held  a 
bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time." 


Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  con- 
stitutes the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement  —  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  programme  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky,  examining  these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony: 
"Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the  Symphony:  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before 
Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I) 
Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II) 
Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith???  [three  question  marks  in  the  original]. 
[On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]    a  wonderful  programme,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 

[SO] 


the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 

[copyrighted] 


PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

BEATRICE  BALL  BATTEY 

VIOLIN 

Pupil  of  Loeffler  and  Leopold  Auer 
AND 

BERTHA  WOODWARD 

PIANO  VOICE 

Pupil  of  Tobias  Matthay,  London  Pupil  of  Frank  La  Forge,  New  York 

309     LAUDERDALE     BUILDING 
Gaspee  1533  Williams  4791 

OLIVER     DANIEL 

"One  of  the  most  intelligent  music-makers  of  the  rising  generation." — Boston  Globe. 
"Mr.  Daniel  is  not  a  prodigy  of  technical  exuberance  ;   he  is  something  much  more 
important." — A.  W.  W.,  Boston  Herald. 

"A  pianist  with  that  rare  power  to  convey  to  his  listeners  the  flow  of  ideas  in  great 
music  as  well  as  its  organic  unity." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Katharine  Gibbs  School,  Providence,  It. I. 
Ma  rot  Junior  College,   Thompson,   Conn. 
26  Lyndb  Street,  Carnegie  Hall,  615  Jaokson  Building, 

Boston,  Mass.  New  York,  N.Y.  Providence,  R.I. 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 

VOICE  PIANO 

Studio:  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 

HELEN   SCHANCK   APPLEBY 

PIANIST 
102  CONGRESS  AVENUE  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


COMMUNITY    SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
PROVIDENCE 

9  THOMAS  STREET 

non-profit   Organization 

Incorporated  1933 

Music  for  everybody  Applied  and   Ensemble 

AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL,  Director 

AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

123    BENEVOLENT   STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

MABELLE  BAIRD 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANIST 

Studio:  28  Woodman  Street  Tel.  Dexter  6638 

ETHEL  F.  BIRD,  F.  T.  C.  L. 

Organist  and  Choir  Director,  Church  of  the  Redeemer 

PIANO,  ORGAN  HARMONY 

Residence:  5  WOODWARD  ROAD,  JOHNSTON,  R.  I.  Tele-phone:  West  3925 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


MONDAY    MORNING    MUSICAL    CLUB 

ROOMS  23  AND  25,  63  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Announce  the  following  teachers  —  Season  1939-40 


BEATRICE    WARDEN    ROBERTS 

(Coach) 

Monday  afternoons,  Friday  and  Saturdays 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS  (Piano) 

Monday  and  Tuesday   afternoons 

IRENE   MULICK    (Piano) 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  mornings 


ROYAL  DADMUN    (Voice) 

(of  New  York  and  Boston) 

Wednesdays 

ELSIE    LOVELL    HANKINS     (Voice) 

Wednesdays 

CHRISTINE  GLADHILL  (Piano) 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Pupils 

Thursday  afternoons 


AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE  (Voice)   Friday  afternoons 

Studios  available  for  Teaching,  Recitals  and  Club  Meetings 
Mason  <£   Hamlin  and  Steinway   Grand  Pianos 
For  information  or  terms  call  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,   Secretary- 
Office  hours   11   to   1   Daily  Telephone   Manning  2318 
CONCERT  and  LECTURE   BUREAU   NOW   OPEN 

ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Formerly  Professor  of  Odessa  Conservatory,  Music  Director  of  Temple   Emanu-El 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BLDG. 
144  WESTMINSTER  ST.  GAspee  1144 

LOUISE    HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinivay  Piano 

Residence   Studio 
1  Bay  Avenue,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.  Telephone  Hopkins  8782 

FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence,  96  University  Avenue 


MEDORA   LADEVEZE 

PIANO 

Organist  and  Choir  Director  of  Elmwood  Congregational  Church 
515  SMITH  STREET  Dexter  7788 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 

EDITH    GYLLENBERG-WAXBERG 

PIANIST 

33  NOTTINGHAM  WAY  Boston  class 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  L  on  Wednesdays. 

Telephone,  Perry  9268 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

ELIZABETH    SIEDHOFF 

Pianist  —  Organist  —  Instructor  In  Providence,  Wednesdays 

Several  seasons  with  Matthay  in  London,  who  writes: 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
Address:   HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON  Tel.  Ken.  4330 

RHODES  PAULINE  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC  INC. 

PIANO -VOICE   AND   ALL   INSTRUMENTS 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  RADIO  PREPARATION 

101    MITCHELL         HOpkins   2354 

JL     SPEAKING  VOICE  STAMMERING  DICTION     IV 

■  PROVIDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH  £ 

P  IMPROVEMENT  a 

j  "Hilton  Levy,  Speech   Pathologist,  Director  r1 

N-    LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE  BUILDING  Ga.  7255      T 

G  Retarded  Speech  Foreign  Accent  Stuttering  \ 

RUTH   TRIPP 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

Perry   1172 


MARY  C.  REYNOLDS 

TEACHER 
PIANO  VOICE 

Studio  11    HUMBOLT    AVENUE 

Telephone    PL   7384 


JULIA  STACY  GOULD 

CONTRALTO   SOLOIST  TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

Assistant  to  William  L.  Whitney.  Studio,  Trinity  Court,  Boston,  Mass. 

Contralto   Soloist,    Central   Congregational   Church,    Providence,    R.   I. 

Instructor   of    Singing,    Rhode   Island   State    College,    Kingston,    R.   I. 

East  Greenwich  Studio,  97  Church  Street,  Telephone  539 

Providence  Studio  100  Waterman  Street  Monday.  Tel.  Dexter  5102 

— ——————— ——^ — i^—— »—  — - 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 
LONGY    OF  HC»C  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MME.  BERTA  JAHN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE    LONGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street ^  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 
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The  Seventh  Annual 

BERKSHIRE   SYMPHONIC   FESTIVAL 

7S[ine  ^Programmes 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Guest  Conductor:  ARTUR  RODZINSKI 
Soloists:  ALBERT  SPALDING  and  DOROTHY  MAYNOR 

The  Time:  AUGUST  1st  to  18th 

THE  PLACE:  In  the  new  music  shed  at  "Tanglewood"  on  Motor 

Route  183  between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass. 
ACCOMMODATIONS:  Inquiries  concerning  living  accommodations 

in    the    Berkshires    may    be    addressed    to    the    Berkshire    Hills 

Conference,  Courthouse,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
ATTRACTIONS:  Summer  theatre,  chamber  music  concerts,  historic 

and   scenic  drives   and  walks,   swimming,   boating,   golf,   tennis 

and  other  sports. 

THE  COST:  Subscription  Prices  — for  one  series  of  three  concerts. 
Front  Section:  $7.50,  $6.00;  Rear  Section:  $4.50,  $3.00  (Double 
or  triple  the  price  for  two  or  three  series).  A  limited  number 
of  boxes  available. 

WhaLs  will  b^j  ^Played: 
Series  A:  August  1st,  3rd,  4th 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Faure's  Suite,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande" 

Schumann  and  Sibelius  Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"    (soloist,  Jesus 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert  Marfa  Sanromsl) 

The  Second  Symphony  of  Brahms  ,    _  _,    ttM      .    ,   _ 

The  Third  Symphony  of  Roy  Harris  Prokofieff  s     Classical  Symphony 

Bach's  Passacaglia    (orchestrated  by  Ravel's  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (Second 

Respighi)  Suite) 

Series  B:  Series  C: 

August  8th,  10th,  11th  August  15th,  17th,  18th 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY     FESTIVAL  ™e    ™rd     ("Er°ica")    Symphony    of 

Beethoven 

The  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  The   First   Symphony  of  Brahms   and 

Sixth    ("Pathetique")  Symphonies  A  Symphony  by  Haydn 

The   Violin    Concerto     (Albert    Spald-  Also  excerpts  from  Wagner,  and  from 

ing    soloist}  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

_,      '  '        „„  ,  ,  ,.    „  Arias  sung  by  Dorothy  Maynor  and 

The  Overture  to    Romeo  and  Juliet  BACH'S   MASS    IN    B    MINOR 

The  Serenade  for  Strings,  Second  Suite  (With  Festival  Chorus  and  soloists  to 

and  other  works  to  be  announced  be  announced) 

For  Subscription  Blanks  address  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  Inc., 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Wanted:  Your  Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women...  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley- Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


Miscellaneous  Programmes 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  188!  5Y  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

FIFTY-NINTH 
SEASON 
1939-1940 
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Tuesday  Evening,  November  21 
at  8:15  o'clock 

Bushnell  Concert  Series 

Season  1939-1940 

Horace  Bushnell  Memorial   Hall,   Hartford,   Conn. 


Just  as  the  strains  of  a  great  symphony  live  on . . . 

so  do  the  deeds  of  a  thoughtful  man,  who  has  made  careful 
provisions  for  his  loved  ones. 

There  are  so  many  methods  by  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, each  to  suit  the  individual   case. 

A  consultation  with  our  Officers  is  invited,  and  it  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  you  in  making  wise  and  complete  plans  for  the 
future  welfare  of  your  family. 

THE  TRAVELERS  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  CONNECTICUT 


rJJiamonds  oj 


ua 


iiiy 


$50.oo  io  $5,000.00 

LUX,  BOND  &  GREEN 

Diamond     Importers     &    Jewelers 

70     PRATT     STREET 


Established    1908 


SuatptFll  fHemnrial  Mall        •        Hartford 


FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  21,  at  8:15 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer           ....         Vice-President 
Ernest   B.   Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  JUDD,    Manager  C.  W.   SPALDING,  Assistant  Manager 
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GFOX^CQ 


ESTABLISHED  1847 


HARTFORD 


MAGNAVOX  BELVEDERE  A  super-powerful  radio 
with  all  advanced  features  plus  an  automatic  phonograph 
mechanism  which  plays  10"  and  12"  records  intermixed. 


$ 


298 


50 


See  this  and  other  Magnavox  phonograph-radio  combina- 
tions from  $79.50  to  $550  in  Fox's  new  Radio  department. 

G.  FOX  &  CO.— RADIOS  &  RECORDS— NINTH  FLOOR 
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FIFTY-NINTH    SEASON        -        NINETEEN    HUNDRED    THIRTY-NINE    AND    FORTY 


luaijttrii  tftttmrial  Mali        •        Martfori 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Programme 

William  Schuman American  Festival  Overture 

Randall  Thompson Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Vivace 

IV.  Andante  moderato;   Allegro  con  spirito;   Largamente 

INTERMISSION 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.    Lento.  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto 
III.    Allegro  non  troppo 
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AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 

Born   in   New  York  City,  August  4,   1910 


The  American  Festival  Overture  was  composed  last  summer  tor  the  concerts  of 
American  music  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  performed  at  these  con- 
certs in  Symphony   Hall,  October  6  last. 

The  composer  writes  as  follows  about  his  Overture: 

"The  first  three  notes  of  this  piece  will  be  recognized  by  some 
listeners  as  the  'call  to  play'  of  boyhood  days.  In  New  York  City  it 
is  yelled  on  the  syllables,  'Wee-Awk-Eee'  to  get  the  gang  together  for 
a  game  or  a  festive  occasion  of  some  sort.  This  call  very  naturally 
suggested  itself  for  a  piece  of  music  being  composed  for  a  very  festive 
occasion.  From  this  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  Overture  is 
program  music.  In  fact,  the  idea  for  the  music  came  to  mind  before 
the  origin  of  the  theme  was  recalled.  The  development  of  this  bit  of 
'folk  material,'  then,  is  along  purely  musical  lines. 

"The  first  section  of  the  work  is  concerned  with  the  material  dis- 
cussed above  and  the  ideas  growing  out  of  it.  This  music  leads  to  a 
transition  section  and  the  subsequent  announcement  by  the  violas 
of  a  Fugue  subject.  The  entire  middle  section  is  given  over  to  this 
Fugue.  The  orchestration  is  at  first  for  strings  alone,  later  for  wood 
winds  alone  and  finally,  as  the  Fugue  is  brought  to  fruition,  by  the 
strings  and  wood  winds  in  combination.  This  climax  leads  to  the 
final  section  of  the  work,  which  consists  of  opening  materials  para- 
phrased and  the  introduction  of  new  subsidiary  ideas.  The  tempo  of 
the  work  is  fast." 

Mr.  Schuman's  Symphony  No.  2,  in  one  movement,  was  performed 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,   1939. 

The  composer  attended  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  gradu- 
ated with  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from 
Columbia  University.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony, 
of  Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a 
more  general  sense  with  Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum 
Academy,  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  is  interested 
in  problems  of  progressive  education  in  relation  to  the  arts.  He  holds 
a  Guggenheim  fellowship. 

Mr.  Schuman's  First  Symphony  is  for  chamber  orchestra,  and  was 
composed  in  1935.  Also  for  orchestra  is  a  Prelude  and  Fugue,  of  1937. 

The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1937,  was  tne  prize-winning 
composition  in  a  national  contest  for  orchestral  music    There   is  a 
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c^fexzi  of  diamonds  .  .  . 

There  is  a  legend  about  Al  Hafed,  the  Persian  farmer  who  sold  his 
estate  and  spent  his  life  endlessly  traveling  about  the  world  in  a  vain 
search  for  diamonds.  After  his  death  the  farm  which  he  had  deserted 
was  found  to  contain  literally  "acres  of  diamonds." 


T.  H.  PARKER,  Courant  .   .   . 

"First  concert  of  Symphony  is  ex- 
cellent. Hartford  Orchestra  returns 
to  Bushnell  with  banners  flying. 
.  .  .  Rivier  wor\  premiered.  .  .  . 
The  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Mr.  Barzin  returned  pretty 
much  in  triumph  to  our  musical 
Capitoline  last  evening.  I  thin\  you 
will  find  the  date  of  November  14 
tic\ed  off  on  a  lot  of  calendars  .  .  . 
just  to  remind  that  there  will  be 
another  home  game  on  that  day. 
.  .  .  The  Orchestra  played  with  a 
substantiality,  a  clarity  and  a  lustre 
which  we  can  all  be  grateful  for 
.  .  .  they  indicated  that  they  \new 
what  the  sense  of  the  music  was. 
,  .  .  The  Brahms  .  .  .  their  real  test 
.  .  .  they  came  through  in  a  surpris- 
ingly rich,  round  and  ruddy  fashion." 


CARL  E.  LINDSTROM,  Times  .  .  . 

"he on  Barzin  too\  his  command  and 
the  players  under  his  captaincy  dis- 
closed their  full  stature.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
new  orchestra.  The  spirit  is  new  as 
well  as  the  attainment.  There  is  no 
better  test  of  a  symphonic  team  than 
to  put  its  unsupported  string  section 
through  the  paces  required  by  such 
a  score  as  Rivier ' s,  which  as\s  for 
everything  and  compromises  no- 
where .  .  .  the  difficult  entrances  in 
the  closing  "fugato"  were  ta\en  with 
an  unafraid  esprit  that  one  comes  to 
expect  only  of  an  habituated  virtuoso 
orchestra  .  .  .  the  ivhole  fabric  had 
throughout  a  quality  texture.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Barzin  will  not  ta\e  it  amiss  if 
the  record  here  presumes  to  find  .  .  . 
that  since  the  orchestra  is  now  a  fine 
one,  he  is  the  man  who  made  it  so." 


THREE  REMAINING  CONCERTS  .  .  .  December  19,  January  23  and 
February  13.  Schubert's  Symphony  No.  7  in  C  major;  an  all-Wagner  second 
half;  first  performance  of  a  new  requiem  by  Guy  Ropartz,  distinguished 
contemporary  Frenchman.  .  .  .  Series  prices  for  the  remaining  concerts  — 
$6,  $4.75,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $1.75  and  $1.25,  at  Bushnell  Box  Office,  or  The 
Symphony  Society  of  Connecticut,  15  Lewis  Street,  Hartford,  Tel.  2-4010. 
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Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra    (1938).  A  ballet,  "Playground,"  is 
now  in  process  of  composition. 

Choral  works  include  four  Chorale  Canons  (1932-33);  Prelude  for 
Voices,  text  by  Thomas  Wolfe,  from  "Look  Homeward  Angel"  (1937); 
"Pioneers,"  text  by  Walt  Whitman  (1937);  and  Choral  Etude   (1937). 

Chamber  music,  in  addition  to  the  First  Symphony  mentioned 
above,  includes  two  string  quartets  (1936  and  1937),  and  a  canon  and 
fugue,  for  violin,  violoncello  and  piano    (1934). 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2 
By  Randall  Thompson 

Born  in  New  York  City,  April  21,   1899 


Randall  Thompson  composed  his  Second  Symphony  in  Gstaad,  Switzerland,  be- 
tween July,  1930,  and  September,  1931.  It  was  first  performed  at  Rochester  by  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  Howard  Hanson,  on  March  24,  1932,  and 
again  on  May  5.  The  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  April  13,  1934.  It  was  again  played  at  the  concert  of  American 
music  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  6,  1939. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  second  symphony,  according  to  the  composer,  "is  based  on  no 
programme,  either  literary  or  spiritual.  It  is  not  cyclical.  I  wanted 
to  write  four  contrasting  movements,  separate  and  distinct,  which 
together  should  convey  a  sense  of  balance  and  completeness. 

"I  have  used  the  ordinary  full  orchestra  by  threes.  I  have  not  used 
all  the  instruments  in  every  movement.  Limiting  the  percussion  to 
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cymbals  and  kettledrums  may  seem  to  be  a  curious  twist  for  a  con- 
temporary composer.  I  have  been  sparing  in  my  use  of  percussive 
punctuation  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  music  itself  intrinsically 
rhythmic.  The  kettledrums  are  used  only  in  the  first  two  movements; 
the  cymbals  only  in  the  last  two.  The  orchestra  is  greatly  reduced  in 
the  second  movement.  The  brass  in  the  scherzo  is  limited  to  horns 
and  one  trumpet.  The  trombones  and  tuba  are  employed  only  in  the 
last  movement. 

"The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  my  wife." 

An  analysis  follows: 

I.  Allegro,  E  minor;  two-four  time.  The  principal  theme  is  an- 
nounced immediately  by  the  horns,  forte,  and  answered  by  the  trum- 
pets. From  this  motive  is  derived  a  series  of  rhythmic  figures  which 
form  the  toccata-like  background  of  the  entire  movement.  The  sub- 
sidiary theme  (G  minor,  oboes,  English  horn,  and  bassoon)  is  of  a 
more  reticent  nature,  but  the  violoncellos  accompany  it  in  persistent 
rhythm. 

The  development  section  begins  quietly,  and  forms  a  gradual 
crescendo,  at  the  apex  of  which  the  first  theme  returns  in  an  ominous 
fortissimo  against  a  counter-rhythm  on  the  kettledrums.  A  more  ex- 
tended transition  leads  to  a  sinister  presentation  of  the  second  theme 
(C  minor,  muted  trumpets  answered  by  bassoon  and  clarinets  antiph- 
onally).  At  the  close,  a  major  version  of  the  second  theme  in  aug- 
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mentation  is  sounded  fortissimo  by  the  horns  and  trumpets  against 
the  continuous  pulse  of  the  strings.  The  movement  subsides,  ap- 
parently to  end  in  the  major.  An  abrupt  minor  chord  brings  it  to 
a  close. 

II.  Largo,  C  major;  four-four  time.  The  violins  play  a  warm,  quiet 
melody  against  pizzicato  chords  in  the  violoncellos.  A  contrasting 
melody  is  sung  by  the  oboe.  The  movement  is  not  long,  but  its  mood 
is  concentrated.  It  ends  simply,  on  a  C  major  chord  with  lowered 
seventh. 

III.  Vivace;  seven-lour  time.  Scherzo  with  trio.  The  first  section 
begins  in  G  minor  and  ends  in  D  minor.  The  trio  (Capriccioso,  six- 
eight  and  nine-eight  time)  progresses  from  B  major  to  G  major. 
The  first  section  returns  transposed.  Now  beginning  in  G  minor  and 
ending  in  G  minor,  it  serves  ;>s  a  kind  of  extended  "subdominanl 
answer"  to  its  former  presentation.  There  is  a  short  coda  making  in- 
tensified use  of  material  from  the  trio. 

IV.  Andante  moderato  —  Allegro  con  spirito  —  Largamente,  E 
major.  The  slow  sections  which  begin  and  end  this  movement  serve 
to  frame  the  Allegro,  a  modified  rondo. 

The  theme  of  the  Allegro  is  a  diminution  of  the  theme  of  the  first 
and  last  sections.  The  Largamente  employs  for  the  first  time  the  full 
sonorities  of  the  orchestra   in   a  sustained  assertion  of  the  principal 

melody. 

When  Mr.  Thompson's  symphony  was  performed  in  New  York. 
Lawrence  Gilman  had  this  to  say  about  it  in  the  Herald-Tribune: 
"The  important  point  about  his  symphony  is  that  he  has  really  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  music  simple,  unforced,  unaffected.  He  has  made 
use  of  popular  idioms,  melodic  and  rhythmic,  and  his  manipulation 
of  these  is  civilized  and  craftsmanlike.  He  has  not  hesitated  at  times 
to  be  obvious,  he  has  not  strained;  he  has  not  constricted  his  fancy 
and  his  feeling;  he  has  not  been  afraid  to  sound  quite  different  from 
Schonberg.  His  music  has  humor,  and  warmth,  and  pleasantness:  man) 
will  find  it  agreeable  and  solacing." 


Mr.  Thompson  is  a  New  Englander  by  descent,  his  parents  having 
been  born  at  Augusta,  Maine.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1920,  and  took  a  Master's  degree  (summos  honores)  in  1922.  He 
studied  with  Ernest  Bloch  in  New  York  (1920-21).  He  has  won  several 
fellowships  —  among  them  a  fellowship  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  (1922-25),  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  (1929-31).  He  was 
Assistant  Professor  of  Musical  Theory,  organist,  and  director  of  choral 
music  at  Wellesley  College  (1927-29);  Lecturer  in  Music  at  Harvard 
University,  1929.  During  the  season  1931-32,  he  conducted  the  Dessoff 
Choirs  of  New  York.  He  returned  to  Wellesley  College  in  1936  to  give 
lectures,  and  in  the  following  year  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Music 
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THE  FRIENDS  of  the  ORCHESTRA 


To 


oday  with  a  total  budget  of  about 
$700,000  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  within  15%  of  covering  expenses,  a 
record  approached  by  few,  if  any,  orches- 
tras in  this  country.  A  careful  study  of 
budgets  of  past  years  indicates,  however, 
that  despite  vigilant  control  of  expenses 
and  a  liberal  program  of  over  200  concerts 
during  46  weeks  of  the  year,  we  must  ex- 
pect an  annual  operating  deficit  of  $100,000 
until  additional  sources  of  revenue  can  be 
developed. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra  are  look- 
ing again  to  the  Friends  of  the  Orchestra 
for  help  at  the  start  of  the  Season  in  meet- 
ing this  operating  deficit.  It  is  the  Friends 
who  make  the  concerts  possible.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  their  orchestra. 

All  those  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  as 
Members  of  this  very  essential  Society,  and 
desire  to  take  a  personal  part  in  preserving 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  and  further- 
ing the  great  social  service  of  our  Orches- 
tra, are  invited  to  enroll  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra.  Cheques  may  be  made  payable 
to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for- 
warded to  its  Treasurer  at  No.  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are 
deductible  donations  under  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Law. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
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Department  of  the  University  of  California.  He  is  at  present  Director 
of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  at  Philadelphia. 

His  works  include  the  following: 
Orchestra: 

Pierrot  and  Cothurnus   (Prelude  to  "Aria  da  Capo,"  play  in  one 

act,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay)    (1922). 
The  Piper  at  the  Gates  of  Dawn,  Symphonic  Poem   (1924). 
A  Jazz  Poem,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra   (1928). 
Symphony  No.  1    (1929). 
Symphony  No.  2   (1931). 

Chamber  Music: 

Piano  Sonata   (1923). 

String  Quartet,  "The  Wind  in  the  Willows"   (1924). 

Suite  for  Piano   (1924). 

Choral  Music: 

Odes  of  Horace   (1925). 

For  mixed  voices,  unaccompanied. 

Pueri  Hebraeorum   (1927). 

Eight-part  antiphonal,  for  women's  voices,  unaccompanied. 

Rosemary   (1929). 

Four  choruses  for  women's  voices,  unaccompanied,  texts  from  "Tiger  Joy" 
by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Americana  (1932). 

Sequence  of  five   choruses    (mixed  voices  with   piano);    texts  from    The 
American  Mercury. 

The  Peaceable  Kingdom  (1936). 

Mixed  voices,  a  capella. 

Tarantella   (1937). 

Men's  voices,  piano. 

Voice  and  Piano: 

Five  Songs  in  "New  Songs  for  New  Voices"   (1927). 
Two  Songs   (1937). 

Medium  voice,  piano. 

Theatre: 

Incidental  music,  "Torches"   (Raesbeck),  47  Workshop   (1920). 

Incidental  music,  "The  Straw  Hat"  (Labiche),  American  Labora- 
tory Theatre    (1926). 

Scored  and  collaborated  on  music  for  "Grand  Street  Follies," 
Neighborhood  Playhouse   (1926). 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 
By  Cesar  Franck 
Bom  at  Liege,  Belgium,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  of  Cesar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall).  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a- 
piston,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

One  autumn  evening  in  1888,"  wrote  Guy  Ropartz,  devout  disciple 
of  Franck,  "I  went  to  pay  the  master  a  visit  at  the  beginning  of 
vacation  time.  'Have  you  been  working?'  I  inquired.  'Yes,'  was  Franck's 
reply,  'and  I  think  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result.'  He  had 
just  completed  the  Symphony  in  D,  and  he  kindly  played  it  through 
to  me  on  the  piano.*  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  that  first  hearing." 


D'Indy  lists  the  Symphony  as  having  been  begun  in  1886. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 
analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed 
during  the  season. 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


For  your  daily 
musical  enjoyment  .  .  . 

THE  WARD  CONCERT  HOUR 

(World's  finest  symphonic  recordings) 

Broadcast  twice  daily 
Monday  thru  Friday 

Morning  9:05—10:00 
Evening  9:00  —  10:00 


STATI  ON     W   T   H   T 

THE  WARD  CO- 

Interior  Decorators  •  Gift  Galleries 
33  Allyn  Street  •  Hartford 
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The  first  performance,  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  were  opposed  to  it,  the  subscribers  bewildered, 
and  some  of  Franck's  colleagues  spitefully  critical,  has  been  described 
with  gusto  by  d'Indy  in  his  much  quoted  book,  the  bible  of  the 
Franck  movement. 


It  is  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's  de- 
voted circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while  the 
world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed  by  the 
inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their  lovable 
"maitre,"  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked  for 
either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him.  But  the  impatience  of  the 
Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably,  to  the  public  which  allowed 
him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent  beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for 
instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with  the  philosophical  reflection:  "All 
true  creators  must  be  in  advance  of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be 
misunderstood  by  their  contemporaries:  Cesar  Franck  was  no  more  of 
an  exception  to  this  rule  than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like 
them,  he  was  misunderstood."  A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances, 
which  d'Indy  himself  has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated 
general  public,  which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with 
tolerable  promptness,  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  ade- 
quately presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  com- 
poser lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

For  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck.  Those 
who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him  simply 
as  a  mild  little  organist*  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who  wrote 
unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such  indeed 
he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little  oppor- 
tunity for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much  be- 
cause this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause,  as 
because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  "La  Redemption"  or  "Les  Eolides")  which  time  has  proved 
to  be  of  any  great  importance.  "Les  Beatitudes,"  which  he  completed 
in  that  year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until 
three  years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was 
overwhelming,  and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The  master- 


*  D'Indy  pours  just  derision  upon  the  ministry  who,   a&  late  as  August,   1885,   awarded  the 
ribbon  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (Cesar  Auguste),  professor  of  organ." 
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pieces  —  "Psyche,"  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin  Son- 
ata, the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of  Franck's 
genius,  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his  death.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new  scores 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye  played  the 
Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the  Quartet  was 
performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique 
(April  19,  1890),  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told,  rose  to  ap- 
plaud the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music,  aided  (or 
hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant  school  which 
had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to  popular  favor. 

French  musicians  testify  as  to  the  rising  vogue  of  Franck's  music  in 
the  early  nineties.  Leon  Vallas  in  his  life  of  Debussy  laments  that  the 
Parisian  public  of  that  time,  "still  carried  along  on  a  flood  of  ro- 
manticism," could  not  be  diverted  to  the  self-contained  elegance  of  the 
then  new  impressionist  composer.  "The  select  shrines  were  still  con- 
secrated to  the  cult  of  a  fierce,  grandiloquent,  philosophical  art:  Bee- 
thoven's last  quartets,  the  new  works  of  Cesar  Franck  —  discovered  very 
late  in  the  day  —  and  Richard  Wagner's  great  operas  —  these  complex, 
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ambitious  works,  so  full  of  noble  beauty,  were  alone  capable  of  arous- 
ing an  enthusiasm  that  bordered  on  delirium."  Paul  Landormy,  writ- 
ing for  La  Victoire,  lists  these  same  composers,  and  singles  out  Franck's 
Quintet  and  Quartet,  as  having  been  accorded  at  that  time  "an  exces- 
sive admiration,  romantic  in  its  violence."  Derepas,  writing  in  1897, 
told  of  a  veritable  Franck  inundation,  and  the  composer's  son  then 
wrote  to  him  that  he  received  every  day  quantities  of  letters  and 
printed  matter  about  his  father.  When  once  the  special  harmonic  style 
of  Franck,  his  absorption  in  the  contemplative  moods  of  early  organ 
music  had  caught  the  general  imagination,  his  musical  faith  needed 
no  preaching. 

Franck  was  never  heard  to  complain  of  the  humble  round  of  teach- 
ing, into  which  poverty  had  forced  him,  dissipating  his  genius  in  a  con- 
stant grind  of  petty  engagements,  with  only  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day 
saved  for  his  composition.  "The  first  years  of  his  marriage  were 
'close,'  "  wrote  the  organist  Tournemire,  who  knew  him  then.  "One 
must  live!  From  half  past  five  in  the  morning  until  half  past  seven, 
Franck  composed.  At  eight  he  left  the  house  to  'comb'  Paris.  He  dis- 
pensed solfege  and  piano  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  in  the  Jesuit 
school  of  Vaugirard  (lessons  1  franc  80  centimes  for  a  half  hour,  from 
eleven  until  two!).  He  had  only  a  bite  of  fruit  or  cheese  to  sustain  him, 
as  Franck  himself  once  told  me.  He  would  also  go  to  Anteuil,  a  fash- 
ionable institution  for  young  ladies  of  society,  who  often  constrained 
him  to  teach  them  impossible  novelties  of  the  hour."  He  was  known  to 
these  uneager  demoiselles,  acquiring  parlor  graces,  as  "Monsieur 
Franck."  Later,  some  of  these  ladies  were  astonished  to  find  their  erst- 
while insignificant  and  even  rather  ridiculous  piano  teacher  become  a 
world-enshrined  memory.  Whereupon  they  proudly  proclaimed  them- 
selves "Franck  pupils."  D'Indy  disqualified  these  imposters  by  publish- 
ing the  name  of  every  pupil  who  at  any  time  had  been  close  to  Franck 
in  his  work. 

The  Quintet,  the  Quartet,  the  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  Symphony 
are  named  by  d'Indy  as  "constructed  upon  a  germinative  idea  which 
becomes  the  expressive  basis  of  the  entire  musical  cycle."  He  says  else- 
where of  the  conception  of  the  Violin  Sonata  —  "From  this  moment 
the  cyclical  form,  the  basis  of  modern  symphonic  art,  was  created  and 
consecrated."  He  adds: 

"The   majestic,   plastic,    and   perfectly   beautiful   symphony   in   D 

minor  is  constructed  on  the  same  method.  I  purposely  use  the  word 

method  for  this  reason:  After  having  long  described  Franck  as  an 

empiricist  and  an  improviser  —  which  is  radically  wrong  —  his  enemies 

(of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  incomparable  goodness,  he  made  many)  and 
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his  ignorant  detractors  suddenly  changed  their  views  and  called  him  a 
musical  mathematician,  who  subordinated  inspiration  and  impulse  to 
a  conscientious  manipulation  of  form.  This,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
is  a  common  reproach  brought  by  the  ignorant  Philistine  against  the 
dreamer  and  the  genius.  Yet  where  can  we  point  to  a  composer  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  could  —  and  did  —  think  as 
loftily  as  Franck,  or  who  could  have  found  in  his  fervent  and  enthu- 
siastic heart  such  vast  ideas  as  those  which  lie  at  the  musical  basis  of  the 
Symphony,  the  Quartet,  and  'The  Beatitudes'?  .  .  . 

"Franck's  Symphony  is  a  continual  ascent  towards  pure  gladness 
and  life-giving  light  because  its  workmanship  is  solid,  and  its  themes  are 
manifestations  of  ideal  beauty.  What  is  there  more  joyous,  more  sanely 
vital,  than  the  principal  subject  of  the  Finale,  around  which  all  the 
other  themes  in  the  work  cluster  and  crystallize?  While  in  the  higher 
registers  all  is  dominated  by  that  motive  which  M.  Ropartz  had  justly 
called  'the  theme  of  faith.'  " 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  November  22,  at  8:30 


Programme 

Mozart. ■ Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andante  lamentando 

II.  Andante  tranquillo 

III.  Tempo  scherzando 

IV.  Largamente  e  pesante 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.  Trio  I:  Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 
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OVERTURE  TO  "THE  MARRIAGE  OF   FIGARO" 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  opera  in  Vienna  in  1786.  The  score  bears  the  title:  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramnia  giocoso  in  quadro  atli;  poesia  di  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte, 
aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro':  musica  di 
W.  A.  Mozart."  The  first  production  was  on  May  1,  of  1786,  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani   and  strings. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  relates  in  his  memoirs  how  Mozari  proposed  the 
J  play  of  Beaumarchais  to  him  as  a  subject  for  a  libretto,  and  how 
the  idea  progressed.  "In  conversation  with  me  one  day,"  writes  Da 
Ponte,  "Mozart  asked  me  if  I  could  turn  Beaumarchais's  'Noces  de 
Figaro'  into  an  opera.  The  proposition  was  to  my  taste,  and  the  success 
proved  immediate  and  universal.  A  little  before,  this  piece  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  Emperor's  command,  on  account  of  its  immorality. 
How  then  to  propose  it  anew?  Baron  Vetzlar  offered  me  with  his  cus- 
tomary generosity  a  reasonable  price  for  my  libretto,  and  assured  me 
that  he  would  see  to  its  production  at  London  or  in  France,  if  it  were 
refused  in  Vienna.  I  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and  1  secretly  began 
work.  I  waited  the  opportune  moment  to  propose  the  poem  either  to 
the  Intendant  or,  if  I  had  the  courage,  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Martin 
alone  was  in  my  confidence,  and  he  was  so  generous,  out  of  deference 
to  Mozart,  as  to  give  me  time  to  finish  my  piece  before  I  began  work 
on  one  for  him.  As  fast  as  I  wrote  the  words,  Mozart  wrote  the  music, 
and  it  was  all  finished  in  six  weeks.  The  lucky  star  of  Mozart  willed 
an  opportune  moment,  and  permitted  me  to  carry  my  manuscript  di- 
rectly to  the  Emperor. 

1  'How's  this?'  said  Joseph  to  me.  'You  know  that  Mozart,  remark- 
able for  his  instrumental  music,  has  with  one  exception  never  written 
for  singing,  and  the  exception  is  not  good  for  much.' 

"I  answered  timidly,  'Without  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor,  I  should 
have  written  only  one  drama  in  Vienna.' 

"  'True:  but  I  have  already  forbidden  the  German  company  to  play 
this  piece  "Figaro."  ' 

'  'I  know  it;  but,  in  turning  it  into  an  opera,  I  have  cut  out  whole 
scenes,  shortened  others,  and  been  careful  everywhere  to  omit  any- 
thing that  might  shock  the  conventionalities  and  good  taste;  in  a 
word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthv  of  the  theatre  honored  bv  his  Ma- 
jesty's  protection.  As  for  the  music,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to 
me  a  masterpiece.' 

[4] 


"  'All  right;  I  trust  to  your  taste  and  prudence.  Send  the  score  to 
the  copyists.' 

"A  moment  afterward  I  was  at  Mozart's.  I  had  not  yet  told  him  the 
good  news,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  palace  with  his  score.  He 
obeyed,  and  the  Emperor  thus  heard  several  morceaux  which  delighted 
him.  Joseph  II  had  a  very  correct  taste  in  music,  and  in  general  for 
everything  that  is  included  in  the  fine  arts.  The  prodigious  success  of 
this  work  throughout  the  whole  world  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  music, 
incredible  to  relate,  did  not  obtain  a  unanimous  vote  of  praise.  The 
Viennese  composers,  crushed  by  it,  Rosenberg  and  Casti  especially, 
never  failed  to  run  it  down." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Howard  Hanson 

Born   in   Wahoo,  Nebraska,   October   28,    1896 


Mr.  Hanson  made  his  first  sketches  for  this  Symphony  in  1936.  The  Symphony 
was  written  in  fulfillment  of  a  commission  for  American  works  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  its  first  three  movements  were  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  that  corporation,  the  composer  conducting,  September  19,  1937.  The  fourth 
movement  was  completed,  and  the  entire  Symphony  broadcast  at  a  National 
Broadcasting  Company  concert,  again  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  March 
26,  1938.  The  symphony  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  3  and  4,  under  the  composer's  direction. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,   three   trumpets,   three   trombones  and   tuba,   timpani,  and  strings. 

Having  called  his  First  Symphony  "Nordic"  and  his  second  "Ro- 
mantic," Dr.  Hanson  gives  no  title  to  his  newest  symphony  other 
than  its  number.  He  admits,  however,  that  "temperamentally  the 
Third  Symphony  is  more  closely  related  to  the  First  Symphony,  the 
'Nordic,'  than  to  the  Second.  The  Third  Symphony  springs  definitely 
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from  the  north,  and  has  its  genesis  in  the  composer's  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  America  by  the 
sturdy  race  of  northern  pioneers  who  as  early  as  1638  founded  the 
first  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  and  who  were  in  later  cen- 
turies to  constitute  such  a  mighty  force  in  the  conquering  of  the  West. 

"The  Symphony  pays  tribute  to  the  epic  qualities  of  those  pioneers. 
The  first  movement,  which  has  the  sub-title  andante  lamentando  — 
agitato,  is  both  rugged  and  turbulent  in  character,  alternating  with  a 
religious  mysticism.  The  second  movement,  andante  tranquillo,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  for  the  most  part  peaceful  and  brooding  in  quality. 
The  third  movement,  tempo  scherzando,  is  in  the  tempo  of  a  fast 
scherzo,  and  is  vigorous  and  rhythmic.  The  fourth  movement,  marked 
largamente  e  pesante,  begins  with  the  brooding  character  of  the  first 
movement,  developing  into  an  extended  chorale  in  antiphonal  style, 
rising  to  a  climax  in  the  full  orchestra  out  of  which  appears  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  second  movement,  the  Symphony  ending  in  a  note 
of  exultation  and  rejoicing." 

To  David  Bruno  Ussher,  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  September,  1937,  while  the  finale  was  still  uncom- 
pleted, Dr.  Hanson  said:  "Like  my  second  or  'Romantic'  Symphony, 
the  third  one,  too,  stands  as  an  avowal  against  a  certain  coldly  abstract, 
would-be  non-sentimental  music  professed  by  certain  composers  of 
high  gifts." 

"The  Third  Symphony  as  a  whole,"  according  to  the  interviewer, 
"is  more  polyphonic  than  the  earlier  symphonies  and  harmonically 
purer.  There  are  fewer  'superimposed'  intervals,  and  more  chords 
essentially  of  triad  character.  Whatever  'dissonantal'  elements  occur 
are  the  consequence  of  counterpoint  rather  than  of  vertical  harmoni- 
zation." 


Howard  Hanson  was  born  of  Swedish  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma 
Hanson,  at  Wahoo,  Nebraska.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of 
Music  of  his  native  State.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  New  York  with  Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lut- 
kin  and  Arne  Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916,  he  taught  at  the 
"College  of  the  Pacific"  in  San  Jose,  California.  In  1921  he  was  elected 
to  a  three-year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  Returning  to  America  in  1924,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester,  New  York,  the  position 
which  he  now  holds. 

His  First    ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of 
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the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  composer  conduct- 
ing. The  "Romantic"  Symphony  No.  2,  composed  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  performed  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1930,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The  same  symphony  was 
included  in  the  special  programme  of  American  music  by  this  Or- 
chestra in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  4  last,  again  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 

In  addition  to  the  three  symphonies,  Dr.  Hanson's  orchestral 
works  include  the  symphonic  poems  "North  and  West"  (1923),  "Lux 
Aeterna"  (1923),  and  "Pan  and  the  Priest"  (1926).  There  is  an  Organ 
Concerto  (1926),  and  a  suite  from  "Merrymount."  "Merrymount,"  a 
three-act  opera  to  a  libretto  of  Richard  Stokes,  was  produced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York  in  1932.  Choral  works 
include  "The  Lament  of  Beowulf"  (1925);  "Heroic  Elegy"  (1927); 
Songs  from  "Drum  Taps,"  after  Walt  Whitman  (1935);  and  a  tran- 
scription for  chorus  and  orchestra  of  Palestrina,  "Pope  Marcellus 
Mass"  (1937)-  Chamber  works  include  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano 
quartet,  and  a  string  quartet. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 
By   Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann's  First  Symphony,  completed  in  February,  1841,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting,  March  31,  1841. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Theodore  Eisfeld,  Conductor,  April  23,  1853.  Boston  anticipated  New  York  with 
a  performance  on  January  15  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck,  Conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coinciding  with  the  last 
year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage  to  Clara  on  September 
12,  1840  — a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which 
the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
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was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless 
it  was  Elizabeth  Barrett's  father,  ever  stubbornly  opposed  a  more 
ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  —  a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

While  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Robert's  bride  gave  a  new  impulse 
and  purpose  to  his  imagination,  it  is  also  true  that  his  sudden  plunge 
into  the  orchestral  field  was  the  realization  of  an  intention  long 
delayed.  Confiding  his  intimate  thoughts  to  his  piano,  he  was  often 
restive  for  a  more  expansive  medium.  In  1839  he  wrote  to  Heinrich 
Dorn:  "I  often  feel  tempted  to  crush  my  piano;  it's  too  narrow  for 
my  thoughts.  I  really  have  very  little  practice  in  orchestral  music 
now;  still,  I  hope  to  master  it."  Schumann  may  have  been  awed  at 
the  symphonic  past.  He  seems  to  have  felt,  as  Brahms  did  later, 
that  after  Beethoven's  mighty  Ninth,  the  addition  of  another  sym- 
phony to  the  world  would  be  almost  an  act  of  presumption.  There 
must  also  have  been  a  mute  reproach  in  the  symphonies  of  his  friend 
Mendelssohn,  works  whose  irreproachable  form  and  clarity  of  color- 
ing he  must  have  envied.  Schubert,  too,  must  have  been  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  wrote  his  First  Symphony,  for  it  was  only  two  years  before 
that  Schubert's  great  C  major  Symphony,  Schumann's  proud  discovery, 
had  been  brought  out  by  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig.  Schumann  then  wrote 
to  his  friend  Becker:  "I  heard  parts  of  Franz  Schubert's  Symphony 
at  rehearsal  today,  and  it  realized  all  the  ideals  of  my  life.  It  is  the 
greatest  achievement  in  instrumental  music  since  Beethoven,  not 
excepting  even  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  ...  It  has  made  me  tingle 
to  be  at  work  on  a  symphony,  too,  and  I  believe  something  will  come 
of  it,  once  I  am  married  to  Clara."  And  to  Clara  at  the  same  time: 
"Oh,  Clara,  I  have  been  in  Paradise  today!  They  played  at  the  re- 
hearsal a  symphony  of  Franz  Schubert.  How  I  wish  you  had  been 
there,  for  I  cannot  describe  it  to  you.  The  instruments  all  sing  like 
remarkably  intelligent  human  voices,  and  the  scoring  is  worthy  of 
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THE  FRIENDS  of  the  ORCHESTRA 

JIoday  with  a  total  budget  of  about 
$700,000  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  within  15%  of  covering  expenses,  a 
record  approached  by  few,  if  any,  orches- 
tras in  this  country.  A  careful  study  of 
budgets  of  past  years  indicates,  however, 
that  despite  vigilant  control  of  expenses 
and  a  liberal  program  of  over  200  concerts 
during  46  weeks  of  the  year,  we  must  ex- 
pect an  annual  operating  deficit  of  $100,000 
until  additional  sources  of  revenue  can  be 
developed. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra  are  look- 
ing again  to  the  Friends  of  the  Orchestra 
for  help  at  the  start  of  the  Season  in  meet- 
ing this  operating  deficit.  It  is  the  Friends 
who  make  the  concerts  possible.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  their  orchestra. 

All  those  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  as 
Members  of  this  very  essential  Society,  and 
desire  to  take  a  personal  part  in  preserving 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  and  further- 
ing the  great  social  service  of  our  Orches- 
tra, are  invited  to  enroll  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra.  Cheques  may  be  made  payable 
to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for- 
warded to  its  Treasurer  at  No.  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are 
deductible  donations  under  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Law. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
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Beethoven.  Then  the  length,  the  divine  length  of  it!  It  is  a  whole 
four-volume  novel,  longer  than  the  choral  symphony.  I  was  supremely 
happy,  and  had  nothing  left  to  wish  for,  except  that  you  were  my  wife 
and  that  I  could  write  such  symphonies  myself." 

Schumann,  on  the  verge  of  marriage,  realized  that  his  wife  to  be 
was  a  far  more  famous  person  than  himself.  As  a  pianist  she  ap- 
peared before  men  and  kings,  and  was  ecstatically  applauded  on  all 
sides.  Robert  was  known  as  an  editor  and  critic  of  challenging  dis- 
cernment who  had  composed  some  fantastic  piano  pieces  in  the  Jean 
Paul  and  Hoffmann  vein.  To  give  Clara  a  name  officially  worthy  of 
her  own,  he  sought  and  obtained,  not  without  some  humiliation  to 
himself,  a  doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Jena.*  His  letters 
to  his  fiancee,  when  at  last  their  wedding  was  a  certain  prospect,  ring 
with  a  fresh  confidence:  "You  will  be  amazed  to  see  the  quantity  of 
work  I  have  finished  in  this  short  time,"  he  wrote  to  his  beloved  on 
May  31,  1840,  between  the  songs  that  were  coming  so  easily  from  his 
heart  and  pen:  "There  is  only  the  copying  left  to  do.  But  it  is  high 
time  I  stopped,  and  I  cannot.  .  .  .  Composing  is  making  me  forget  how 
to  write  or  think;  my  letters  prove  it.  Oh,  why  did  I  not  realize  earlier 
that  music  was  my  sole  vocation?  You  say  in  your  last  letter  that  you 
want  me  to  fill  my  right  place  in  the  world.  Don't  be  too  ambitious 
for  me.  I  want  no  better  place  than  a  seat  at  the  piano  with  you  close 
by.  You  will  never  be  a  Kapellmeisterin  as  long  as  you  live,  but  in 
ourselves  we  shall  be  a  match  for  any  Kapellmeister  and  his  wife!  .  .  . 
How  little  I  thought  when  I  published  Opus  1  that  I  should  even 
reach  Op.  22!  Well,  it  is  not  so  bad  a  record  for  eight  years.  I  will 
do  as  much  again,  and  then  die.  f  I  sometimes  feel  I  am  striking 
quite  new  paths  in  music."  Clara  Schumann  sheltered  her  modest 
and  sensitive  husband  from  the  world,  encouraged  and  strove  to 
understand  his  every  effort  in  composition,  brought  it  before  the 
public  whenever  occasion  offered. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch  in  the  space  of  four  days. 
Husband  and  wife  kept  a  joint  diary,  and  January  17-23,  1841, 
Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 


*  He  wrote  modestly  to  Keferstein,   in  giving  his  qualifications  for  the  title:   "As  a  composer, 
I  may  have  pursued  an  original  course;   but  it  is  hard  to  speak  of  the  soul's  secrets.' 
t  The  years   of   Schumann's  married  life  doubled,   but  hardly  trebled  this  period.   It   was   in 
1854    that    the    darkness    of    mental    collapse    descended    upon    him.    Yet    in    those    productive 
fourteen  years   his   opus   numbers   reached   148. 
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week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]  —  Today,  Monday,  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 
Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.   He  calls  it  'Spring 

Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  "Sketched  January  23  to  26,  1841," 
and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 
the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 
and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 
the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I 
should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 
finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 
the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 


*  The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  been  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea ;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven ;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soul!  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring!"  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  wende,  wende 
Deinen  Lauf, — Im  Thale  blilht  der  Frilhling  auf!" 
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mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher. 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 

The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio"  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.    ..." 

Clara  wrote  to  her  friend  Emilie  List:  "...  My  husband's  Sym- 
phony was  a  victory  over  all  cabals  and  intrigues.  I  never  heard  a 
symphony  received  with  such  applause.  Mendelssohn  conducted  it, 
and  throughout  the  concert  was  most  charming,  his  eyes  beamed 
with  the  greatest  happiness.  ..."  Yet  Dorffel  reports  that  while 
the  success  was  marked,  and  served  to  put  its  composer  definitely 
before  the  musical  world,  many  features  of  the  new  work  were  found 
puzzling,  nor  were  the  players  themselves  entirely  at  home  in  its 
performance.  It  is  difficult  for  hearers  almost  a  century  later  to  realize 
that  Schumann  was  once  an  enigma  to  most  of  his  hearers,  and  the 
stirring  and  buoyant  message  of  his  "Spring"  Symphony  was  found 
radical  and  baffling;  an  impression  which  was  hardly  clarified  by  the 
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muddied  performances  it  must  have  had  in  early  hands.  The  critics 
of  the  first  London  performance  (Philharmonic  concert,  June  5, 
1854)  found  it  "incoherent,  and  thoroughly  uninteresting,"  a  fore- 
warning of  musical  "epilepsy"  in  Germany,  a  music  of  "eccentricity 
and  pretension,"  of  "the  charlatan's  familiar  tricks."  One  of  them 
dubbed  the  symphony  as  belonging  to  the  "broken  crockery  school." 
In  Paris  it  fared  far  better;  but  Vienna,  where  the  composer,  conduct- 
ing it  in  1847,  was  still  referred  to  as  Clara  Wieck's  husband,  conde- 
scended to  Schumann,  not  awakening  to  the  beauties  of  his  art  until  the 
early   sixties. 

Professor  Tovey  (in  his  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis")  adds  his  word 
to  two  of  the  discussions  which  have  always  encircled  Schumann's 
symphonies:  the  matter  of  their  development  and  their  instrumenta- 
tion. He  answers  the  attack  of  Joseph  Rubinstein,  in  which  the 
brother  of  Anton  and  Nicholas  accused  Schumann  of  being  incapable 
of  symphonic  development  in  the  true  sense  in  his  First  Symphony, 
by  admitting:  "Schumann  is  a  master  of  epigram.  .  .  .  Large  forms 
imply  the  expansion  of  initial  ideas  by  development;  and  develop- 
ment is  the  very  thing  that  an  epigram  will  not  bear.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  harsh  judgment  that  forbids  the  epigrammatic  artist  to  pile 
up  his  ideas  into  large  edifices:  his  mind  may  be  full  of  things  that 
cannot  be  expressed  except  in  works  on  a  large  scale.  And  if  the  artist 
cannot  give  such  works  an  organic  structure,  why  should  he  be  for- 
bidden to  create  artificial  forms  which  enshrine  his  ideas  as  the  coral- 
reef  houses  its  millions  of  polypi?" 

In  other  words,  this  writer  takes  the  inevitable  stand  of  every  sensi- 
tive musician,  that  the  true  musical  treasure  of  the  Symphony,  its 
message  which  Schumann  and  none  other  could  have  imparted,  is 
worth,  with  all  its  technical  imperfections,  a  wilderness  of  flawless 
symphonies  by  Mendelssohn,  Gade,  or  Sterndale  Bennett.  An  imper- 
fect style,  says  Tovey,  may  obscure  the  whole  truth,  but  that  style  may 
still  be  infinitely  preferable  to  one  in  which  "it  is  impossible  to  express 
an  opinion." 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  Schumann  the  orchestral  colorist,  Tovey 
commends  Mendelssohn  for  apparently  achieving  a  clear  performance 
of  the  first  two  symphonies,  while  wisely  refraining  from  "trying  to 
change  a  grown  man's  habits.  Perhaps  he  helped  Schumann  with  more 
detailed  advice  than  we  know  of;  for  the  scoring  of  the  First  Sym- 
phony is  not  nearly  as  opaque  as  that  of  later  works,  and  so  perhaps 
it  profited  by  as  much  of  Mendelssohn's  advice  as  Schumann  could 
digest  in  one  work.  The  few  outstanding  defects  in  the  published 
score  are  ridiculously  easy  to  correct,  and  it  is  a  mistaken  piety  to 
leave  them  uncorrected.   One   thing  must  be   clear:    whatever   need 
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Mendelssohn  or  later  conductors  may  have  found  for  correction,  there 
is  no  room  for  really  different  orchestral  ideas.  When  a  redistribution 
of  the  mass  of  wood  wind  is  advisable  in  order  to  bring  the  main 
theme  out,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  changes  in  tone-color  that 
may  result.  Unlike  Beethoven,  Schumann  has  not  in  such  cases  clearly 
imagined  a  definite  tone-color  that  would  be  spoilt  by  any  change. 
When  obstacles  to  clearness  have  been  removed,  the  resulting  purity 
of  tone  is  indeed  rather  new  to  listeners  who  have  hitherto  tried  to 
hear  Schumann's  orchestra  in  its  native  fog;  but  the  revelation  is 
nevertheless  Schumann's  real  intention.  What  is  wholly  inadmissible 
is  the  introduction  of  new  'beauties,'  which  have  even  been  known, 
within  living  memory,  to  include  a  forte  end  to  the  scherzo. 


"The  opening  of  the  First  Symphony  was  intended  to  sound  like  a 
summons  from  heaven,  evoking  the  vital  forces  of  springtime.  .  .  .  The 
introduction  continues  with  a  suggestion  of  the  first  stirrings  of  sap  in 
the  trees  and  awakenings  of  woodland  life;  and  at  last  the  Spring 
enters  in  full  vigor.  A  quieter  second  group  begins  with  an  admirably 
contrasted  theme  in  a  subtle  blend  of  keys,  and  ends  with  a  vigorous 
cadential  epigram,  difficult  to  bring  out  as  Schumann  scores  it.  The 
development  picks  up  its  sequences  in  Schumann's  way,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  way  of  Schubert  and  of  all  young  composers  who 
have  not  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  a  Rubinstein;  but  most  espe- 
cially of  those  who  have.  .  .  .  When  Shakespeare  called  springtime  'the 
only  pretty  ringtime,'  he  obviously  referred  to  Schumann's  happy  use 
of  the  triangle  in  the  lighter  passages  of  this  development.  The  re- 
capitulation arrives  at  the  top  of  a  grand  climax  in  which  the  open- 
ing phrases  of  the  introduction  blaze  forth  in  the  full  orchestra,  to  be 
followed  by  the  continuation  of  the  allegro  theme  instead  of  the 
theme  itself  which,  admirable  in  its  original  place,  would  have  been 
prosaic  here.  (This  is  the  kind  of  lesson  the  school  of  Rubinstein 
never  learnt.)  The  coda  introduces,  with  the  happiest  effect,  an  en- 
tirely new  spring  song.  .  .  . 

"The  slow  movement,  unlike  the  short  intermezzi  that  occupy  its 
place  in  Schumann's  later  symphonies,  is  a  spacious  lyric  with  sus- 
tained development.  Its  orchestration  is  rich,  and  so  successful  as  to 
indicate  that  Schumann  had  a  decided  talent  in  that  category,  though 
he  afterwards  stifled  it.  .  .  .  The  main  theme  is  a  broad  cantabile  which 
alternates  with  a  modulating  theme  introduced  by  an  auxiliary  inner 
figure.  The  whole  is  scored  for  small  orchestra,  until  in  the  coda  the 
trombones  enter  softly  with  a  very  solemn  modulating  sequence.  This, 
at  first  seeming  to  arise  from  the  [main]  theme,  proves  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  the  theme  of  the  scherzo,  which  follows  without  break. 
"The  scherzo  is  in  D  minor,  a  key  which  it  enters  by  the  subdomi- 
nant.  The  first  trio  is  a  highly  imaginative  and  picturesque  design  in 
D  major,  in  chords  distributed  between  wind  and  strings  in  a  constant 
rhythmic  figure.  The  first  return  of  the  scherzo  is  represented  only 
by  its  first  strain,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  second  trio  in 
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B-flat.  .  .  .  The  mood  of  the  second  trio  shows  a  bustling  energy  which 
sets  off  the  following  full  da  capo  very  well,  while  the  sequences  do 
not  last  long  enough  to  make  us  feel  the  substance  to  be  too  dry. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  good  model  for  students;  but  to  adopt  Dr.  John- 
son's criticism  in  its  two  forms,  the  colloquial  and  the  lexicographical, 
it  has  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet,  while  a  student's  imitation  would 
doubtless  not  have  sufficient  vitality  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction. 
The  coda,  with  its  mysterious  fleeting  vision  of  the  first  trio,  is  really 
wonderful. 

"The  finale  begins  with  a  scale  in  a  striking  rhythm,  and  proceeds 
to  a  main  theme  as  slight  as  a  daisy-chain  (and  why  not?).  .  .  .  The  de- 
velopment is  a  very  different  matter.  Beginning  dramatically,  it  first 
deals  gently  with  [the  second  theme,]  but  then,  at  the  summons  ol 
the  trombones,  takes  that  rhythm  back  to  the  original  scale  figure, 
which  it  builds  up  into  an  enormous  and  impressive  sequence  .  .  . 
which  rises  to  an  ominous  forte,  but  never  to  a  fortissimo:  and  the 
climax  is  actually  a  decrescendo.  The  home  dominant  being  at  last 
reached,  the  recapitulation  is  ushered  in  by  that  most  dangerous  of 
unorthodoxies,  something  that  is  thoroughly  old-fashioned:  that  is  to 
say,  an  unbarred  cadenza  for  the  flute.  As  Wagner's  Hans  Sachs  says, 
'In  springtime  it  must  be  so.'  The  full  energy  of  the  finale  appears  in 
its  coda,  which  grandly  works  up  the  thread  of  the  development  t®  a 
triumphant  end." 
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Programme 

Mozart Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

I.     Andante  lamentando 
II.     Andante  tranquillo 

III.  Tempo  scherzando 

IV.  Largamente  e  pesante 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofieff ''Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  An  Orchestral  Fairy 

Tale  for  Children,  Op.  67 
Narrator:  Richard  Hale 

Ravel. Orchestral  Fragments  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generate 
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OVERTURE  TO  "THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO" 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  opera  in  Vienna  in  1786.  The  score  bears  the  title:  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro:  dram  ma  giocoso  in  qitadro  atti;  poesia  di  Lorenzo  D.a  Ponte, 
aggiustaia  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro':  musica  di 
W.  A.  Mozart."  The  first  production  was  on  May  1,  of  1786,  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani   and  strings. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  relates  in  his  memoirs  how  Mozart  proposed  the 
j  play  of  Beaumarchais  to  him  as  a  subject  for  a  libretto,  and  how 
the  idea  progressed.  "In  conversation  with  me  one  day,"  writes  Da 
Ponte,  "Mozart  asked  me  if  I  could  turn  Beaumarchais's  'Noces  de 
Figaro'  into  an  opera.  The  proposition  was  to  m\  taste,  and  the  success 
proved  immediate  and  universal.  A  little  before,  this  piece  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  Emperor's  command,  on  account  of  its  immorality. 
How  then  to  propose  it  anew?  Baron  Vetzlar  offered  me  with  his  cus- 
tomary generosity  a  reasonable  price  for  my  libretto,  and  assured  me 
that  he  would  see  to  its  production  at  London  or  in  France,  if  it  were 
refused  in  Vienna.  I  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and  I  secretly  began 
work.  I  waited  the  opportune  moment  to  propose  the  poem  either  to 
the  Intendant  or,  if  I  had  the  courage,  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Martin 
alone  was  in  my  confidence,  and  he  was  so  generous,  out  of  deference 
to  Mozart,  as  to  give  me  time  to  finish  my  piece  before  I  began  work 
on  one  for  him.  As  fast  as  I  wrote  the  words,  Mozart  wrote  the  music, 
and  it  was  all  finished  in  six  weeks.  The  lucky  star  of  Mozart  willed 
an  opportune  moment,  and  permitted  me  to  carry  my  manuscript  di- 
rectly to  the  Emperor. 

"  'How's  this?'  said  Joseph  to  me.  'You  know  that  Mozart,  remark- 
able for  his  instrumental  music,  has  with  one  exception  never  written 
for  singing,  and  the  exception  is  not  good  for  much.' 

"I  answered  timidly,  'Without  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor,  I  should 
have  written  only  one  drama  in  Vienna.' 

"  'True:  but  I  have  already  forbidden  the  German  company  to  play 
this  piece  "Figaro."  ' 

"  'I  know  it;  but,  in  turning  it  into  an  opera,  I  have  cut  out  whole 
scenes,  shortened  others,  and  been  careful  everywhere  to  omit  any- 
thing that  might  shock  the  conventionalities  and  good  taste;  in  a 
word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthv  of  the  theatre  honored  bv  his  Ma- 
jesty's  protection.  As  for  the  music,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to 
me  a  masterpiece.' 
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"  'All  right;  I  trust  to  your  taste  and  prudence.  Send  the  score  to 
the  copyists.' 

"A  moment  afterward  I  was  at  Mozart's.  I  had  not  yet  told  him  the 
good  news,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  palace  with  his  score.  He 
obeyed,  and  the  Emperor  thus  heard  several  morceaux  which  delighted 
him.  Joseph  II  had  a  very  correct  taste  in  music,  and  in  general  for 
everything  that  is  included  in  the  fine  arts.  The  prodigious  success  of 
this  work  throughout  the  whole  world  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  music, 
incredible  to  relate,  did  not  obtain  a  unanimous  vote  of  praise.  The 
Viennese  composers,  crushed  by  it,  Rosenberg  and  Casti  especially, 
never  failed  to  run  it  down." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Howard  Hanson 

Born   in   Wahoo,  Nebraska,   October   28,    1896 


Mr.  Hanson  made  his  first  sketches  for  this  Symphony  in  1936.  The  Symphony 
was  written  in  fulfillment  of  a  commission  for  American  works  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  its  first  three  movements  were  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  that  corporation,  the  composer  conducting,  September  19,  1937.  The  fourth 
movement  was  completed,  and  the  entire  Symphony  broadcast  at  a  National 
Broadcasting  Company  concert,  again  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  March 
26,  1938.  The  symphony  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  3  and  4,  under  the  composer's  direction. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three   trumpets,   three   trombones   and   tuba,   timpani,  and  strings. 

Having  called  his  First  Symphony  "Nordic"  and  his  second  "Ro- 
mantic," Dr.  Hanson  gives  no  title  to  his  newest  symphony  other 
than  its  number.  He  admits,  however,  that  "temperamentally  the 
Third  Symphony  is  more  closely  related  to  the  First  Symphony,  the 
'Nordic,'  than  to  the  Second.  The  Third  Symphony  springs  definitely 
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from  the  north,  and  has  its  genesis  in  the  composer's  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  America  by  the 
sturdy  race  of  northern  pioneers  who  as  early  as  1638  founded  the 
first  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  and  who  were  in  later  cen- 
turies to  constitute  such  a  mighty  force  in  the  conquering  of  the  West. 

"The  Symphony  pays  tribute  to  the  epic  qualities  of  those  pioneers. 
The  first  movement,  which  has  the  sub-title  andante  lamentando  — 
agitato,  is  both  rugged  and  turbulent  in  character,  alternating  with  a 
religious  mysticism.  The  second  movement,  andante  tranquillo ,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  for  the  most  part  peaceful  and  brooding  in  quality. 
The  third  movement,  tempo  scherzando ,  is  in  the  tempo  of  a  fast 
scherzo,  and  is  vigorous  and  rhythmic.  The  fourth  movement,  marked 
largamente  e  pesante,  begins  with  the  brooding  character  of  the  first 
movement,  developing  into  an  extended  chorale  in  antiphonal  style, 
rising  to  a  climax  in  the  full  orchestra  out  of  which  appears  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  second  movement,  the  Symphony  ending  in  a  note 
of  exultation  and  rejoicing." 

To  David  Bruno  Ussher,  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  September,  1937,  while  the  finale  was  still  uncom- 
pleted, Dr.  Hanson  said:  "Like  my  second  or  'Romantic'  Symphony, 
the  third  one,  too,  stands  as  an  avowal  against  a  certain  coldly  abstract, 
would-be  non-sentimental  music  professed  by  certain  composers  of 
high  gifts." 

"The  Third  Symphony  as  a  whole,"  according  to  the  interviewer, 
"is  more  polyphonic  than  the  earlier  symphonies  and  harmonically 
purer.  There  are  fewer  'superimposed'  intervals,  and  more  chords 
essentially  of  triad  character.  Whatever  'dissonantal'  elements  occur 
are  the  consequence  of  counterpoint  rather  than  of  vertical  harmoni- 
zation." 


Howard  Hanson  was  born  of  Swedish  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma 
Hanson,  at  Wahoo,  Nebraska.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of 
Music  of  his  native  State.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  New  York  with  Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lut- 
kin  and  Arne  Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916,  he  taught  at  the 
"College  of  the  Pacific"  in  San  Jose,  California.  In  1921  he  was  elected 
to  a  three-year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  Returning  to  America  in  1924,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester,  New  York,  the  position 
which  he  now  holds. 

His  First    ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of 
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the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  composer  conduct- 
ing. The  "Romantic"  Symphony  No.  2,  composed  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  performed  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1930,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The  same  symphony  was 
included  in  the  special  programme  of  American  music  by  this  Or- 
chestra in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  4  last,  again  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 

In  addition  to  the  three  symphonies,  Dr.  Hanson's  orchestral 
works  include  the  symphonic  poems  "North  and  West"  (1923),  ''Lux 
AetemcT  (1923),  and  "Pan  and  the  Priest"  (1926).  There  is  an  Organ 
Concerto  (1926),  and  a  suite  from  "Merrymount."  "Merrymount,"  a 
three-act  opera  to  a  libretto  of  Richard  Stokes,  was  produced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York  in  1932.  Choral  works 
include  "The  Lament  of  Beowulf"  (1925);  "Heroic  Elegy"  (1927); 
Songs  from  "Drum  Taps,"  after  Walt  Whitman  (1935);  and  a  tran- 
scription for  chorus  and  orchestra  of  Palestrina,  "Pope  Marcellus 
Mass"  (1937)-  Chamber  works  include  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano 
quartet,  and  a  string  quartet. 
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"PETER  AND  THE  WOLF,"  Orchestral  Fairy  Tale  for 

Children,  Op.  67 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April   23,   1891 


The  score  was  completed  in  Moscow  on  April  24,  1936,  and  was  first  performed 
at  a  Children's  Concert  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic,  in  the  lar^e  hall  of  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  on  May  2.  The  first  performance  in  America  A\as  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  March  25,  1938,  Prokofieff  con- 
ducting, Richard   Hale   narrator. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet,  one  bassoon,  three 
horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
castanets,  tambourine  and  strings. 

T*he  following  explanation  is  printed  in  the  score  of  "Peter  and  the 
Wolf":  "Each  character  of  this  Tale  is  represented  by  a  correspond 
ing  instrument  in  the  orchestra:   the  bird  by  a  flute,  the  duck  by  an 
oboe,  the  cat  by  a  clarinet  in  a  low  register,  the  grandfather  by  a  bas- 
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soon,  the  wolf  by  three  horns,  Peter  by  the  string  quartet,  the  shooting 
of  the  hunters  by  the  kettledrums  and  the  bass  drum.  Before  an  or- 
chestral performance  it  is  desirable  to  show  these  instruments  to  the 
children  and  to  play  on  them  the  corresponding  leitmotifs.  Thereby 
the  children  learn  to  distinguish  the  sonorities  of  the  instruments 
during  the  performance  of  this  Tale." 
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"DAPHNIS    ET     CHLOE"  -  Ballet     in     One    Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdielet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducting).  The  most  recent  performances  in  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  series  was  January  28,   1938. 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-fiat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings. 

From  the  time  when    it  was  first  composed,    Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
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the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for  Chloe. 
She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each  other's 
arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision:  the  in- 
tervention of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on  the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 
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COMING    CONCERTS 


OF  THE 


Siisfrm  g^mpfynng  ©nostra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Tuesday 

Evening 

Dec. 

12  at  8.30 

Consistory  Auditorium 

Buffalo 

Wednesday 

Evening 

Dec. 

13  at  8.30 

Auditorium  Theatre 

Chicago 

Thursday 

Evening 

Dec. 

14  at  8.15 

I  lill  Auditorium 

Ann  Arbor 

Friday 

Evening 

Dec. 

15  at  8.30 

Civic  Auditorium 

Cleveland 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

16  at  8.30 

Syria  Mosque 

Pittsburgh 

Sunday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

17  at  3.00 

Syria  Mosque 

Pittsburgh 

Thursday 

Evening 

Dec. 

21  at  8.00 

Sanders  Theatre 

Cambridge 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

22  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

23  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

29  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

30  at  8.15 

Symphony  I  fall 

Boston 

Monday 

Evening 

Jan. 

1  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

2  at  3.00 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

5  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Jan. 

6  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Evening 

Jan. 

9  at  8.15 

Bushnell  Memorial  Hall 

Hartford 

Wednesday 

Evening 

Jan. 

10  at  8.30 

High  School  Auditorium 

Montclair 

Thursday 

Evening 

Jan. 

11  at  8.45 

Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 

Friday 

Evening 

Jan. 

12  at  8.30 

Academy  of  Music 

Brooklyn 

Saturday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

13  at  2.30 

Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 

Thursday 

Evening 

Jan. 

18  at  8.00 

Sanders  Theatre 

Cambridge 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

19  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Jan. 

20  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Evening 

Jan. 

23  at  8.30 

Metropolitan  Theatre 

Providence 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

26  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Jan. 

27  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Monday 

Evening 

Jan. 

29  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

30  at  3.00 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Feb. 

2  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Feb. 

3  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Thursday 

Evening 

Feb. 

8  at  8.00 

Sanders  Theatre 

Cambridge 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Feb. 

9  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Feb. 

10  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Evening 

Feb. 

13  at  8.30 

Municipal  Auditorium 

Springfield 

Wednesday 

Evening 

Feb. 

14  at  8.15 

Academy  of  Music 

Philadelphia 

Thursday 

Evening 

Feb. 

IS  at  8.30 

Academy  of  Music 

BROOKLYN 

Friday 

Evening 

Feb. 

16  at  8.45 

Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 

Saturday 

Afternoon 

Feb. 

17  at  2.30 

Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 

Tuesday 

Evening 

Feb. 

20  at  8.30 

Metropolitan  Theatre 

Providence 
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LIST    OF    WORKS    BY    AMERICAN    COMPOSERS,    PERFORMED    AT    THE 
CONCERTS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA    UNDER 
THE    CONDUCTORSHIP    OF    SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY 
(SINCE    OCTOBER,    1924). 

*  Signifies  first  public  performance. 
**  Signifies  first  public  performance,  and  also  first  performed  in  New  York. 
f  Signifies  also  performed  in  New  York. 

Dates  of  performance  are  for  Boston  only    (Friday-Saturday  series  except  where 
otherwise  specified). 

The  list  includes:     47  composers. 

126  compositions. 
162  performances    (Boston). 
41  performances   (New  York). 

ACHRON,  Joseph 

(Born  in  Lozdzeye,   Lithuania,  May  1,   1886) 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra (Monday  Series)     Jan.  24,  1927 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 
BEREZOWSKY,  Nicolai   T. 

(Born  in  St.  Petersburg,   Russia,  May  17,   1900) 

*Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 (Monday  Series)     Mar.  16,  1931 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Op.  14 Dec.  4,  1931 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

**Symphony  No.  2,  Op.   18 Feb.  16,  1934 

**Concerto  Lirico  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra Feb.  22,  1934 

(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  21 Mar.   19,   1937 

*Toccata,  Variations  and  Finale,  for  String  Quartet  and 

Orchestra    Oct.  2 1 ,   1938 

(The  Coolidge  Quartet) 
BLOCH,  Ernest 

(Born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  24,  1880) 

Suite  for  Viola  and  Orchestra Dec.  1 1 ,  1925 

(Jean   Lefranc) 

fConcerto  Grosso   (for  Strings  and  Piano) Dec.  24,  1925 

t  Three  Jewish  Poems Apr.   16,   1926 

Nov.  18,  1927 

Feb.  7,  1936 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 

Four  Episodes  for  Chamber  Orchestra Dec.  29,   1927 

t  "America,"  An  Epic  Rhapsody Dec.  21,  1928 

Jan.  25,  1929 
(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 
f'Schelomo,"  Hebrew  Rhapsody  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Felix  Salmond)  Dec.  27,  1929 

(Soloist,  Jean   Bedetti)  Dec.  15,  1933 

(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky)  Jan.  27,  1939 

*"Macbeth"   Two   Symphonic   Interludes 

(First  concert  performance) 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 

"Helvetia" (Monday-Tuesday  Series)     Mar.  20,   1939 

CARPENTER,  John  Alden 

(Born  in  Park  Ridge,   111.,   Feb.  28,   1876) 
** "Skyscrapers,"  A  Ballet  of  Modern  American  Life 

(First  concert  performance)  Dec.  9,  1927 

Dec.  28,  1928 

Oct.  21,  1932 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 
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"Adventures  in  a  Perambulator" Dec.  9,  1927 

"Song  of  Faith,"  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra....  (Tuesday  Series)     Feb.  23,  1932 

**"Patterns,"  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Obbligati Oct.  21,  1932 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

"Danza"    Jan.   17,   1936 

fConcerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra Mar.  3,   1939 

(Soloist,  Zlatko   Balokovic) 

CHADWICK,  George  Whitefield 

(Born   in   Lowell,   Mass.,    Nov.   13,    1854;    died   Apr.   4,    1931) 

"Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  Ballad Apr.  22,   1927 

Sinfonietta  in  F  major Apr.  25,  1930 

Noel    (from  Symphonic  Sketches) (Tuesday  Series)     Apr.  21,   1931 

CHAVEZ,   Carlos 

(Born   near  Mexico   City,   Mexico,   June   13,   1899) 

Sinfonia  de  Antigona (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  10,  1936 

Sinfonia  India (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.    10,   1936 

CONVERSE,  Frederick  Shepherd 

(Born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,   1871) 

*"Flivver  10,000,000,  A  Joyous  Epic" Apr.   15,  1927 

*"California,"  Tone  Poem Apr.  6,   1928 

*"Prophecy,"  Tone  Poem  lor  Soprano  and  Orchestra Dec.  1G,  1932 

(Bi  \i  \    \l  \i  kin) 
*American  Sketches,  Symphonic  Suite Feb.   8,    1935 

COPLAND,  Aaron 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,   N.Y.,   Nov.   14,    1900) 

**Music  for  the  'I  heatre Nov.  20,  1925 

**Concerto  for  Piano Jan.  28,  1927 

(Solo  by  the  composer) 

*Two  Pieces  for  String  Orchestra Dec.    14,  1928 

**Symphonic  Ode    (Composed  lor  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) Feb.   19,  1932 

fFirst  Symphony Feb.    15,  1935 

f"El  Salon  Mexico" Oct.  14,  1938 

DANIELS,  Mabel   Wheeler 

(Born  in  Swampscott,   Mass.,   Nov.  27,    1879) 

Exultate  Deo    (for  Chorus  and  Orchestra) Apr.   15,   1932 

"Deep  Forest,"  Prelude Apr.   16,   1937 

DUKELSKY,  Vladimir 

(Born  in   Pskoff,   Russia,   Oct.   10,    1903) 

*"Zephyr  et  Flore,"  Ballet    (excerpts) Apr.  29,  1927 

*Symphony  in  F  major Mar.  15,  1929 

*Symphony  No.  2,  in  D-flat  major Apr.  25,  1930 

"Epitaph"  for  Soprano,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra Apr.  15,  1932 

**"Dedicaces,"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  with  soprano  obbligato.  .Dec.  16,  1938 

(Piano,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma; 
Soprano,  Marguerite  Porter) 

EICHHEIM,   Henry 

(Born  in  Chicago,   111.,   Jan.   3,   1870) 

**"A  Chinese  Legend"   (Version  for  Large  Orchestra) Apr.  3,  1925 

(Conducted  by  the  Composer) 

*"Java"  and  *"Burma" (Conducted  by  the  Composer)     Nov.  15,  1929 

"Bali" (Conducted  by  the  Composer)     Nov.  23,  1934 

FAIRCHILD,  Blair 

(Born  in  Belmont,  Mass.,  June  23,  1877;   died  Apr.  23,   1933) 
*"Chant    Negres" Dec.    6,    1929 
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FOOTE,  Arthur 

(Born  in   Salem,   Mass.,  Mar.   5,   1853;   died  Apr.   8,   1937) 

t  Suite  in  E  major,  for  Strings,  Op.  63 Apr.  3,  1925 

Feb.  22,  1929 

Dec.  18,  1936 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

"A  Night  Piece"  for  Flute  and  Orchestra Mar.    10,   1933 

(Georges    Laurent)  Apr.  16,  1937 

FOOTE,  George 

(Born   in   Cannes,   France,   Feb.   19,    1886) 
Variations  on  a  Pious  Theme (Monday  Series)     Feb.  11,  1935 

GARDNER,  Samuel 

(Born  in  Yelizavetgrad,   Russia,    1893) 
♦"Broadway" (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  18,  1930 

GERSHWIN,   George 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,   New  York,    Sept.   26,   1898;   died  July   11,    1937) 

**Rhapsody  No.  2  for  Orchestra  with  Piano Jan.  29,  1932 

(Solo  by  the  composer) 

Piano  Concerto  in  F (Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 

(Soloist,  Abram  Chasins) 

GILBERT,  Henry   F. 

(Born   in    Somerville,    Mass.,    Sept.   26,    1868;    died   May   19,    1928) 
•♦Symphonic  Piece Feb.  26,  1926 

GOLDMARK,  Rubin 

(Born  in  New  York,  Aug.  15,   1872;   died  Mar.  6,   1936) 
A  Negro  Rhapsody Oct.  19,  1928 

GRIFFES,    Charles    Tomlinson 

(Born  in  Elmira,   N.Y.,   Sept.   17,    1884;   died  Apr.   8,   1920) 

"The  Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Kahn" Apr.  24,  1931 

Poem  for  Flute  and  Orchestra Jan.   15,  1932 

(Georges  Laurent) 
GRUENBERG,  Louis 

(Born   in   Russia,    Aug.    3,    1883) 

+  "The  Enchanted  Isle" Nov.  8,  1929 

f'Jazz  Suite" Feb.  21,  1930 

**Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  17 Feb.  10,  1933 

f"The  Daniel  Jazz"  for  Voice  and  Small  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Colin  O'More) 

(Special  Concert)     Mar.  11,  1934 
(Pension  Fund  Concert)     Feb.  1,  1939 

HADLEY,   Henry    Kimball 

(Born  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  Dec.  20,   1871;   died  Sept.  6,   1937) 
Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  "North,  South,  East,  and  West" 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Feb.  6,  1925 

"Salome,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  55 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Jan.  16,  1931 

"The  Streets  of  Pekin,"  Suite  for  Orchestra 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Jan.  16,  1931 
"Angelus"  from  the  Symphony  No.  3 (Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

HANSON,   Howard 

(Born   in  Wahoo,    Neb.,    Oct.    28,    1896) 
Nordic  Symphony,  No.  1,  Op.  21.  . .  (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  5,  1929 
♦Symphony  No.  2,  "Romantic" 

(Composed   for   the  Fiftieth  Anniversary   of   the   Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra)     Nov.  28,  1930 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

**Symphony  No.  3 Nov.  3,  1939 

HARRIS,  Roy 

(Born  in  Lincoln  County,   Okla.,   Feb.   12,   1898) 

♦♦Symphony:   1933 Jan.  26,  1934 

♦Symphony  No.  2 Feb.  28,  1936 

(Conducted  by   Richard   Burgin) 

* *Symphony  No.  3 Feb.  24,  1939 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 
Oct.  27,  1939 
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HILL,  Edward  Burlingame 

(Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,   Sept.  9,   1872) 

*Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos Dec.  19,  1924 

(Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison) 

**"Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33 (Cambridge)     Mar.  31,  1927 

Apr.  1,  1927 

May  2,  1930 

Nov.  29,  1935 

**Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat,  Op.  31 Mar.  30,  1928 

Mar.   22,    1929 
(Conducted  by  Richard  Burc.in)     Dec.  21,  1934 

*"An  Ode,"  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

(Composed  for  the  Fiftieth   Anniversary  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra)     Oct.  17,  1930 

**Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major Feb.  27,   1931 

**Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  3<>-  •  (Monday  Series)     Apr.  25,  1932 
(Soloist,   Jesus    Maria    Sanroma)  Mar.  9,  1934 

*Sinfonietta  in  One  Movement,  Op.  37 (Cambridge)     Mar.  9,  1933 

Mar.    10.  1933 

**Sinfonietta  for  String  Ok  hesl  ra,  Op.    |<>a \pr.   17,  193G 

♦Symphony  No.  3  in  G  major,  Op.    \\ Dec.  ;>,.  1937 

**Concerto  for  Violin Nov.   1 1 .  1938 

(Soloist,  Ruth   Posselt) 

JACOBI,  Frederick 

(Born  in   San   Francisco,    Calif..    May   4,    1891) 

♦Indian  Dances (Cambridge)     Nov.  8,   1928 

Nov.  9,  1928 

JAMES,  Philip 

(Born  in  Jersey  City,   N.J.,   May    17.    1890) 

"Station  WGZBX" (Conducted  l>\   Alberi   Stoessel)     Jan.  20,  1933 

JOSTEN,  Werner 

(Born  in  Elberfeld,  Germany,  June   L2,    1S88) 

Concerto  Sacro   (Two  Movements) \pr.  19.  1929 

*"Jungle,"  Symphonic   Poem Od.   2-,.    1929 

*Symphony  in  F (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Nov.   13,  1936 

LANGENDOEN,  Jacobus 

(Born   at  the  Hague,   Holland,   Feb.   3,    1890) 
"Variations   for  String  Orchestra  on   a   Dutch  Theme  of 

A.  Valerius" Mar.  4,  1927 

"Improvisations" (Conducted  by  Richard  Burgix)     Jan.  20,   1939 

LOEFFLER,   Charles   Martin 

(Born  in  Miihlhausen,   Alsace,   Jan.  30,    1861;   died  May  19,   1935) 

"La  Bonne  Chanson,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Apr.  24,   1925 

Apr.  19,  1929 

"Memories  of  My  Childhood" Dec.   4,   1925 

Apr.  15,  1927 

f"A  Pagan  Poem,"  Op.  14 Oct.  21,  1927 

Feb.  13,  1931 
Nov.  1,  1935 
(Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin)     Nov.  4,  1938 
f'Canticum  Fratris  Solis,"  for  Voice   and   Orchestra 

(Soloist,   Povla   Frijsh)  Jan.  3,  1930 

(Soloist,  Povla  Frijsh)  Feb.  13,  1931 

"La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,"  Op.  6 Feb.  26,  1932 

t"Evocation" Mar.   31,  1933 

Feb.  23,  1934 

MacDOWELL,    Edward   Alexander 

(Born  in  New  York  City,  Dec.   18,   1861;   died  Jan.  23,   1908) 
"In  War  Time,"  Indian  Suite (Tuesday  Series)     Apr.  26,  1927 
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"Hamlet,"  "Ophelia";  Poems  for  Orchestra,  Op.  22 Dec.  9,  1932 

t  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor,  Op.  23 Dec.  18,  1936 

(Soloist,  Howard  Goding) 

Mcdonald,  Had 

(Born  at  Boulder,   Colo.,  July  27,   1899) 
Two  Nocturnes,  "San  Juan  Capistrano". .  (Monday-Tuesday  Series)      Oct.  30,  1939 

Mckinley,  carl 

(Born  in  Yarmouth,   Maine,   Oct.   9,    1895) 
"Masquerade" (Conducted  by  Henry   Hadley)     Jan.    16,   1931 

MASON,  Daniel  Gregory 

(Born  in  Brookline,   Mass.,   Nov.   20,   1873) 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  Op.  11 Mar.  16,  1928 

MORRIS,  Harold 

(Born  in  San  Antonio,   Texas,   Mar.   17,   1890) 

♦♦Concerto  for  Piano Oct.  23,  1931 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

PISTON,  Walter 

(Born    in    Rockland,    Maine,    Jan.    20,    1894) 

*Symphonic   Piece Mar.   23,  1928 

*Suite  for  Orchestra (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  28,  1930 

**Concerto  for  Orchestra.  . .  .  (Conducted  by  the  composer  —  Cambridge) 

Mar.  8,  1934 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)    Mar.  29,  1934 

♦Symphony  No.  1 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  8,  1938 

tConcertino  for  Piano Nov.  10,  1939 

(Soloist,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma) 

READ,  Gardner 

(Born  in  Evanston,  111.,  January  2,   1913) 
Suite  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  33a Dec.  30,  1938 

SCHELLING,    Ernest 

(Born   in   Belvedere,    N.J.,   July  26,    1876) 
"Morocco,"  Symphonic  Poem (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Feb.  15,  1929 

SCHUMAN,   William   Howard 

(Born  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  4,   1910) 

Symphony  No.  2    (in  one  movement) Feb.  17,   1939 

**American  Festival  Overture    (1939) (Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 

Nov.  17,  1939 

SESSIONS,  Roger 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dec.  28,  1896) 

♦Symphony Apr.  22,   1927 

SMITH,  David  Stanley 

(Born  in  Toledo,   Ohio,  July  6,   1877) 

♦Epic  Poem,  Op.  55 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  12,  1935 

♦Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  78 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  14,  1939 

SOWERBY,  Leo 

(Born  in  Grand   Rapids,  Mich.,   May  1,   1895) 

"Prairie,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Mar.  1 1 ,  1932 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2 (Monday  Series)     Nov.  30,  1936 

(Soloist,  Joseph   Brinkman) 

♦Concerto  for  Organ Apr.  22,  1938 

(Soloist,  E.  Power  Biggs) 

SPELMAN,  Timothy  Mather 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Jan.  21,   1891) 
♦"Assisi:    The  Great   Pardon   of  St.  Francis,"   No.   4  of   the 

Suite  "Saints'  Days" Mar.  26,  1926 
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STEINERT,  Alexander  Lang 

(Born  in  Boston,   Mass.,    Sept.   21,    1900) 

♦"Southern  Night,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Oct.    15,   1926 

"Leggenda  Sinfonica" Mar.    13,    1931 

*"Concerto  Sinfonico,"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. Feb.  8,  1935 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

TAYLOR,  Deems 

(Born  in   New  York   City,   Dec.   22,    1885) 

"Through  the  Looking-Glass,"  Suite,  Op.  64 Jan.  29,   1932 

(Special  concert  —  Excerpts)     Oct.  4,  1939 

THOMPSON,  Randall 

(Born  in  New  York  City,   Apr.  21,   1899) 

f  Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor Apr.   13,  1934 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 
Nov.  17,  1939 

WETZLER,  Hermann  Hans 

(Born  in  Frankfort,   Germany,   Sept.  8,   1870) 

"The  Basque  Venus,"  Symphonic  Dance  from  the  Opera Nov.  29,  1929 

(Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin)  Feb.  28,  1936 

WHITHORNE,  Emerson 

(Born  in  Cleveland,   Ohio,   Sept.  (>,   1884) 
*"Moon  Trail,"  Suite,  Op.  53 Dec.   1.-,,   1933 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


LONGY  ZSVS1 


SIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

DIPLOMA  COURSE 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Private  and   Class  Lessons  Special    Evening    Courses  for  Adnlts 

1    Follen   Street  Trowbridge  Oi>."><> 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

Specializing  in  all  fields  of  music  study 
Courses  leading  to  the  MUS.   B.   Degree,   concentration   in  Applied   Music  —  Composition 

and    Music    Research  —  School    Music 

299  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  KEN  more  4166 

Worcester  Branch,  Office  open  Tuesdays  —  Fridays  —  Saturdays  11.30-1,  2-4.30 

Day   Building  4   Walnut   Street  Tel.    4-1386 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One   Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Wanted:  lour  Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 


Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best .  . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  'Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 


FIFTY-NINTH 

SEASON 

1939-1940 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  12 

Zorah  B.  Berry,  Local  Manager 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURCIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOVICI.J. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUIIAPE,  J. 


ELCUS,  G. 
GUNDERSEN,  R. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


Personnel 

Violins 

LAUGA,  N. 

K  ASS  MAN,  N. 


SAUV1  II,  H. 

CI  II  RKASSKY,  P. 


FEDOROVSKY,  P. 

I  I  \  II  \,  P. 

HI    ULE,  M. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

Ml  SSINA.S. 
SEINICER,  S. 


VlOLAS 


1  OUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 


l'.l  RN'ARD,  A. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 


R]  SNIKOFF,  V. 
EISLER,  D. 

I  Al'l  I  V,  R. 
KRIPS,  A. 

CORODETZKY,  L. 

I  II  DI. IU,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 


GROVER,  II. 
WERNER,  II. 


KORNSAM),  I  . 
HUMPHREY,  G. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

vondrak,  a. 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 
valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 

gebhardt,  w. 
Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


*  On  leave. 


LANGENDOEN,  J. 
TORTELIER,  P. 


DUFRESNE,  C. 
JUHT,  L. 


Violoncellos 
*chardon,  y. 
droegiimans,  h. 


STOCKBRIDM ■'.,  C. 
/I  ISE,  K. 


Oboes 
gillet,  F. 
devergie,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 
speyer,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 
zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 

Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


Basses 
greenberg,  ii.         girard,  h. 
frankel,  i.  prose,  p. 

Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 
mazzeo,  R. 

Trumpets 

mager,  g. 
lafosse,  m. 
voisin,  r.  l. 

YOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 


szulc,  R. 

POLSTER,  M. 


fabrizio,  e. 
marjollet,  l. 

zimbi.i  r,  j. 

barwicki,  j. 
Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

PILLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 
lilleback,  vv. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 


Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  12 


Programme 


Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.   102 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 


Prokofieff "Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  An  Orchestral  Fairy 

Tale  for  Children,  Op.  67 

Narrator:  Richard  Hale 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.   102 
(No.  9  of  the  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which   Haydn  composed  for  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impressario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated    (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programmes  simply  state:    "New  Grand  Overture    (Symphony)," 
or  "Grand  Overture    (Symphony)  mss."  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when   it   praised   the   "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.   Everyone  was   charmed   by    Haydn's   grace   and   humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed   forms   to  which   Haydn  had 
given   such    abundant   life  —  the   symphony   and    the   string   quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies    (in  D  major),  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out   for  special   favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 


The  symphony  is  innocent  of  clarinets.  As  elsewhere  among  his  final 
symphonies,  Haydn  dispenses  with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad 
coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord  suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  with 
its  gentle  syncopated  pulsations.  The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes 
sudden  possession  of  the  movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery, 
Professor  Tovey  puts  himself  on  record  as  setting  this  work  together 
with  the  Symphony  in  D  major  (No.  104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in 
F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as  Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He 
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points  out  at  length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  ex- 
pected of  a  symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the 
rather  barren  means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance 
the  exposition.  "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's 
recapitulation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 
instrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 
usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in  the 
symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this  piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
the  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
monly played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  The  melodic  first  phrase 
of  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony,  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  "Na  placi  sem  stal" 

[copyrighted] 
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"PETER  AND  THE  WOLF,"  Orchestral  Fairy  Tale  for 

Children,  Op.  67 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April   23,   1891 


The  score  was  completed  in  Moscow  on  Apiil  2  j,  1936,  and  was  first  performed 
at  a  Children's  Concert  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic,  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  on  May  2.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  March  25,  1938,  Prokofieff  con- 
ducting, Richard   Hale  narrator. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet,  one  bassoon,  three 
horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
castanets,  tambourine  and  strings. 

The  following  explanation  is  printed  in  the  score  of  "Peter  and  the 
Wolf":  "Each  charactei  <>l  this  Tale  is  1  epresented  by  a  correspond- 
ing instrument  in  the  orchestra:  the  bird  by  a  flute,  the  duck  by  an 
oboe,  the  cat  by  a  clarinet  in  a  Low  register,  the  grandfather  by  a  bas- 
soon, the  wolf  by  three  horns,  Peter  by  the  string  quartet,  the  shooting 
of  the  hunters  by  the  kettledrums  and  the  bass  drum.  Before  an  or- 
chestral performance  it  is  desirable  to  show  these  instruments  to  the 
children  and  to  play  on  them  the  corresponding  leitmotifs.  Thereby 
the  children  learn  to  distinguish  the  sonorities  of  the  instruments 
during  the  performance  of  this  Tale." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Boin  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in    1877,  was  first  performed  by   the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it   through  absorption   in  his   art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the   two   that  followed  somehow  demand   a  programme.   It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  them,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathelique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete   failure  of  words  to  convey   the   intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in   tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs,  nevertheless,   are  often  quoted  as   the  official  gospel  of   the 
symphony,   without   Tchaikovsky's  postscript   of  dismissal.    It   would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon   the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a   programme  for   the   Fifth   Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.   He  uses   the  word  significantly  in   a 
letter    10    Mine,    von    Meek,    acquainting   her   with    his    intention    to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
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about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  only  leads  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores. 
Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  this  and  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 
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Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  — one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

[copyrighted] 


COMING   CONCERTS 

OF  IHE 

Inston  i>jjmplj0ng  ©nostra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Wednesday- 

Evening 

Dec. 

13  at  8.30 

Auditorium  Theatre 

Chicago 

Thursday 

Evening 

Dec. 

14  at  8.15 

Hill  Auditorium 

Ann  Arbor 

Friday 

Evening 

Dec. 

15  at  8.30 

Civic  Auditorium 

Cleveland 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

16  at  8.30 

Syria  Mosque 

Pittsburgh 

Sunday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

17  at  3.00 

Syria  Mosque 

Pittsburgh 

Thursday 

Evening 

Dec. 

21  at  8.00 

Sanders  Theatre 

Cambridge 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

22  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

23  at  8. 15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Dec. 

29  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Dec. 

30  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Monday 

Evening 

Jan. 

1  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Tuesday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

2  at  3.00 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Jan. 

5  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Jan. 

6  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 
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LIST    OF    WORKS    BY    AMERICAN    COMPOSERS,    PERFORMED    AT    THE 
CONCERTS    OF   THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA    UNDER 
THE    CONDUCTORSHIP    OF    SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY 
(SINCE   OCTOBER,   1924). 

*  Signifies  first  public  performance. 
**  Signifies  first  public  performance,  and  also  first  performed  in  New  York. 
f  Signifies  also  performed  in  New  York. 

Dates  of  performance  are  for  Boston  only    (Friday-Saturday  series  except  where 
otherwise  specified). 

The  list  includes:     47  composers. 

126  compositions. 
162  performances    (Boston). 
41  performances   (New  York). 

ACHRON,  Joseph 

(Born  in  Lozdzeye,   Lithuania,  May  1,   1886) 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra (Monday  Series)     Jan.  24,  1927 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 
BEREZOWSKY,  Nicolai  T. 

(Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  May  17,   1900) 

♦Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 (Monday  Series)     Mar.  16,  1931 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Op.  14 Dec.  4,  1931 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

**Symphony  No.  2,  Op.   18 Feb.  16,  1934 

** Concerto  Lirico  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra Feb.  22,  1934 

(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  21 Mar.   19,  1937 

*Toccata,  Variations  and  Finale,  for  String  Quartet  and 

Orchestra    Oct.  2 1 ,   1938 

(The  Coolidge  Quartet) 
BLOCH,  Ernest 

(Born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  24,  1880) 

Suite  for  Viola  and  Orchestra Dec.  1 1 ,  1925 

(Jean   Lefranc) 

tConcerto  Grosso   (for  Strings  and  Piano) Dec.  24,  1925 

f  Three  Jewish  Poems Apr.   16,   1926 

Nov.  18,  1927 

Feb.  7,  1936 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 

Four  Episodes  for  Chamber  Orchestra Dec.  29,   1927 

t "America,"  An  Epic  Rhapsody Dec.  21,  1928 

Jan.  25,  1929 
(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 
t"Schelomo,"  Hebrew  Rhapsody  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Felix  Salmond)  Dec.  27,  1929 

(Soloist,  Jean   Bedetti)  Dec.  15,  1933 

(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky)  Jan.  27,  1939 

*"Macbeth"  Two  Symphonic  Interludes 

(First  concert  performance) 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 

"Helvetia" (Monday-Tuesday  Series)     Mar.  20,   1939 

CARPENTER,  John  Alden 

(Born  in  Park  Ridge,  111.,  Feb.  28,   1876) 
** "Skyscrapers,"  A  Ballet  of  Modern  American  Life 

(First  concert  performance)  Dec.  9,  1927 

Dec.  28,  1928 

Oct.  21,  1932 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 
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"Adventures  in  a  Perambulator" Dec.  9,   1927 

"Song  of  Faith,"  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra....  (Tuesday  Series)     Feb.  23,  1932 

**'Tatterns,"  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Obbligati Oct.  21,  1932 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

"Danza"    Jan.   17,   1936 

fConcerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra Mar.  3,  1939 

(Soloist,  Zlatko  Balokovic) 

CHADWICK,  George  Whitefield 

(Born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,   Nov.   13,   1854;   died  Apr.  4,   1931) 

"Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  Ballad Apr.  22,   1927 

Sinfonietta  in  F  major Apr.  25,  1930 

Noel    (from  Symphonic  Sketches) (Tuesday  Series)     Apr.  21,   1931 

CHAVEZ,   Carlos 

(Born   near  Mexico   City,   Mexico,   June   13,    1899) 

Sinfonia  de  Antigona (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  10,  1936 

Sinfonia  India (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.   10,   1936 

CONVERSE,  Frederick  Shepherd 

(Born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,   1871) 

*"Flivver  10,000,000,  A  Joyous  Epic" Apr.  15,  1927 

*"California,"  Tone  Poem Apr.  G,   1928 

*"Prophecy,"  Tone  Poem  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra Dec.  16,  1932 

(Beata   Malkin) 
*  American  Sketches,  Symphonic  Suite Feb.  8,   1935 

COPLAND,  Aaron 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,   N.Y.,   Nov.   14,    1900) 

**Music  for  the  Theatre Nov.  20,   1925 

**Concerto  for  Piano Jan.  28,  1927 

(Solo  by  the  composer) 

*Two  Pieces  for  String  Orchestra Dec.   14,   1928 

**Symphonic  Ode    (Composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) Feb.   19,  1932 

fFirst  Symphony Feb.   15,   1935 

*   f'El  Salon  Mexico" Oct.  14,  1938 

DANIELS,  Mabel  Wheeler 

(Born  in  Swampscott,   Mass.,   Nov.  27,    1879) 

Exultate  Deo    (for  Chorus  and  Orchestra) Apr.   15,   1932 

"Deep  Forest,"  Prelude Apr.   16,  1937 

DUKELSKY,  Vladimir 

(Born  in  Pskoff,   Russia,   Oct.   10,   1903) 

*"Zephyr  et  Flore,"  Ballet    (excerpts) Apr.  29,   1927 

♦Symphony  in  F  major Mar.  15,  1929 

♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  D-flat  major Apr.  25,  1930 

"Epitaph"  for  Soprano,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra Apr.  15,  1932 

**"Dedicaces,"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  with  soprano  obbligato.  .Dec.  16,  1938 

(Piano,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma; 
Soprano,  Marguerite  Porter) 

EICHHEIM,   Henry 

(Born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  3,   1870) 

**"A  Chinese  Legend"   (Version  for  Large  Orchestra) Apr.  3,  1925 

(Conducted  by  the  Composer) 

*"Java"  and  *"Burma" (Conducted  by  the  Composer)     Nov.  15,  1929 

"Bali" (Conducted  by  the  Composer)     Nov.  23,  1934 

FAIRCHILD,  Blair 

(Born  in  Belmont,  Mass.,  June  23,  1877;   died  Apr.  23,   1933) 
*"Chant   Negres" Dec.   6,    1929 
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FOOTE,  Arthur 

(Born  in   Salem,   Mass.,  Mar.   5,   1853;   died  Apr.   8,   1937) 

fSuite  in  E  major,  for  Strings,  Op.  63 Apr.  3,  1925 

Feb.  22,  1929 

Dec.  18,  1936 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

"A  Night  Piece"  for  Flute  and  Orchestra Mar.   10,   1933 

(Georges    Laurent)  Apr.  16,  1937 

FOOTE,  George 

(Born  in   Cannes,   France,   Feb.   19,    1886) 
Variations  on  a  Pious  Theme (Monday  Series)     Feb.  11,  1935 

GARDNER,  Samuel 

(Born  in  Yelizavetgrad,   Russia,    1893) 
♦"Broadway" (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  18,  1930 

GERSHWIN,   George 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,   New  York,   Sept.  26,   1898;   died  July   11,    1937) 

**Rhapsody  No.  2  for  Orchestra  with  Piano Jan.  29,  1932 

(Solo  by  the  composer) 

Piano  Concerto  in  F (Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 

(Soloist,  Abram  Chasins) 
GILBERT,  Henry  F. 

(Born   in   Somerville,    Mass.,    Sept.   26,    1868;    died   May   19,    1928) 
**Symphonic  Piece Feb.  26,  1926 

GOLDMARK,  Rubin 

(Born  in  New  York,  Aug.  15,   1872;   died  Mar.  6,   1936) 
A  Negro  Rhapsody Oct.  19,  1928 

GRIFFES,    Charles    Tomlinson 

(Born  in  Elmira,   N.Y.,   Sept.   17,   1884;   died  Apr.   8,   1920) 

"The  Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Kahn" Apr.  24,  1931 

Poem  for  Flute  and  Orchestra Jan.   15,   1932 

(Georges  Laurent) 
GRUENBERG,  Louis 

(Born  in   Russia,   Aug.   3,    1883) 

t"The  Enchanted  Isle" Nov.  8,  1929 

f'Jazz  Suite" Feb.  21,  1930 

♦♦Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  17 Feb.  10,  1933 

f'The  Daniel  Jazz"  for  Voice  and  Small  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Colin  O'More) 

(Special  Concert)     Mar.  11,  1934 
(Pension  Fund  Concert)     Feb.  1,  1939 

HADLEY,   Henry    Kimball 

(Born  in  Somerville,  Mass.,   Dec.  20,   1871;   died  Sept.  6,   1937) 
Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  "North,  South,  East,  and  West" 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Feb.  6,  1925 

"Salome,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  55 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Jan.  16,  1931 

"The  Streets  of  Pekin,"  Suite  for  Orchestra 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Jan.  16,  1931 
"Angelus"  from  the  Symphony  No.  3 (Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

HANSON,  Howard 

(Born   in  Wahoo,    Neb.,    Oct.   28,    1896) 
Nordic  Symphony,  No.  1,  Op.  21. . .  (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  5,  1929 
♦Symphony  No.  2,  "Romantic" 

(Composed   for   the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the   Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra)     Nov.  28,  1930 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

♦♦Symphony  No.  3 Nov.  3,  1939 

HARRIS,  Roy 

(Born  in  Lincoln  County,   Okla.,   Feb.   12,   1898) 

**Symphony:   1933 Jan.  26,  1934 

♦Symphony  No.  2 Feb.  28,  1936 

(Conducted   by   Richard   Burgin) 

**Symphony  No.  3 Feb.  24,  1939 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 
Oct.  27,  1939 
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HILL,  Edward  Burlingame 

(Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,   Sept.  9,   1872) 

*Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos Dec.  19,  1924 

(Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison) 

**"Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33 (Cambridge)     Mar.  31,  1927 

Apr.  1,  1927 

May  2,  1930 

Nov.  29,  1935 

♦♦Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat,  Op.  34 Mar.  30,  1928 

Mar.  22,   1929 
(Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin)     Dec.  21,  1934 

*"An  Ode,"  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

(Composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra)     Oct.  17,  1930 

♦♦Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major Feb.  27,  1931 

♦♦Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  36. .  (Monday  Series)    Apr.  25,  1932 
(Soloist,   Jesus    Maria    Sanroma)  Mar.  9,  1934 

♦Sinfonietta  in  One  Movement,  Op.  37 (Cambridge)     Mar.  9,  1933 

Mar.   10,  1933 

♦♦Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  40a Apr.  17,  1936 

♦Symphony  No.  3  in  G  major,  Op.  41 Dec.  3,  1937 

♦♦Concerto  for  Violin Nov.   11,  1938 

(Soloist,  Ruth   Posselt) 

JACOBI,  Frederick 

(Born  in   San  Francisco,   Calif.,   May  4,    1891) 

♦Indian  Dances (Cambridge)     Nov.  8,   1928 

Nov.  9,   1928 

JAMES,  Philip 

(Born  in  Jersey  City,   N.J.,  May  17,   1890) 
"Station  WGZBX" (Conducted  by  ALBERT  Stoessel)     Jan.  20,   1933 

JOSTEN,  Werner 

(Born  in  Elberfeld,  Germany,  June  12,   1888) 

Concerto  Sacro   (Two  Movements) Apr.  19,  1929 

♦"Jungle,"  Symphonic  Poem Oct.  25,   1929 

♦Symphony  in  F (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Nov.  13,  1936 

LANGENDOEN,  Jacobus 

(Born  at  the  Hague,  Holland,  Feb.  3,   1890) 
"Variations  for  String  Orchestra  on  a  Dutch  Theme  of 

A.  Valerius" Mar.  4,  1927 

"Improvisations" (Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin)     Jan.  20,  1939 

LOEFFLER,   Charles   Martin 

(Born  in  Muhlhausen,  Alsace,  Jan.  30,   1861;   died  May  19,   1935) 

"La  Bonne  Chanson,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Apr.  24,  1925 

Apr.  19,  1929 

"Memories  of  My  Childhood" Dec.  4,   1925 

Apr.  15,  1927 

f"A  Pagan  Poem,"  Op.  14 Oct.  21,  1927 

Feb.  13,  1931 
Nov.  1,  1935 
(Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin)     Nov.  4,  1938 
t"Canticum  Fratris  Solis,"  for  Voice  and  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Povla  Frijsh)  Jan.  3,  1930 

(Soloist,  Povla  Frijsh)  Feb.  13,  1931 

"La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,"  Op.  6 Feb.  26,  1932 

t"Evocation" Mar.   31,   1933 

Feb.  23,  1934 

MacDOWELL,   Edward   Alexander 

(Born  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  18,  1861;  died  Jan.  23,  1908) 
"In  War  Time,"  Indian  Suite (Tuesday  Series)    Apr.  26,  1927 
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"Hamlet,"  "Ophelia";  Poems  for  Orchestra,  Op.  22 Dec.  9,  1932 

t  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor,  Op.  23 Dec.  18,  1936 

(Soloist,  Howard  Goding) 

Mcdonald,  Had 

(Born  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  July  27,   1899) 
Two  Nocturnes,  "San  Juan  Capistrano". .  (Monday-Tuesday  Series)      Oct.  30, 1939 

Mckinley,  carl 

(Born  in  Yarmouth,  Maine,   Oct.  9,    1895) 
"Masquerade" (Conducted  by  Henry   Hadley)     Jan.   16,   1931 

MASON,  Daniel  Gregory 

(Born  in  Brookline,   Mass.,   Nov.   20,   1873) 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  Op.  11 Mar.  16,  1928 

MORRIS,  Harold 

(Born  in  San  Antonio,   Texas,  Mar.   17,   1890) 

**Concerto  for  Piano Oct.  23,  1931 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

PISTON,  Walter 

(Born    in    Rockland,    Maine,    Jan.    20,    1894) 

♦Symphonic  Piece Mar.   23,   1928 

*Suite  for  Orchestra (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  28,  1930 

♦♦Concerto  for  Orchestra....  (Conducted  by  the  composer  —  Cambridge) 

Mar.  8,  1934 
(Conducted  by  the  composer)    Mar.  29,  1934 

♦Symphony  No.  1 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  8,  1938 

f  Concertino  for  Piano Nov.  10,  1939 

(Soloist,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma) 

READ,  Gardner 

(Born  in  Evanston,  111.,  January  2,   1913) 

Suite  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  33a Dec.  30,  1938 

SCHELLING,    Ernest 

(Born   in   Belvedere,   N.J.,   July  26,    1876) 
"Morocco,"  Symphonic  Poem (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Feb.  15,  1929 

SCHUMAN,  William   Howard 

(Born  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  4,   1910) 

Symphony  No.  2    (in  one  movement) Feb.  17,  1939 

♦♦American  Festival  Overture    (1939) (Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 

Nov.  17,  1939 

SESSIONS,  Roger 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dec.  28,  1896) 

♦Symphony Apr.  22,  1927 

SMITH,  David  Stanley 

(Born  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  6,  1877) 

♦Epic  Poem,  Op.  55 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  12,  1935 

♦Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  78 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  14,  1939 

SOWERBY,  Leo 

(Born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  1,   1895) 

"Prairie,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Mar.  1 1 ,  1932 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2 (Monday  Series)     Nov.  30,  1936 

(Soloist,  Joseph  Brinkman) 

♦Concerto  for  Organ Apr.  22,  1938 

(Soloist,  E.  Power  Biggs) 

SPELMAN,  Timothy  Mather 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Jan.  21,  1891) 
♦"Assisi:   The  Great  Pardon  of  St.  Francis,"  No.  4  of  the 

Suite  "Saints'  Days" Mar.  26,  1926 
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STEINERT,  Alexander  Lang 

(Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,   Sept.  21,   1900) 

♦"Southern  Night,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Oct.   15,   1926 

"Leggenda  Sinfonica" Mar.   13,   1931 

♦"Concerto  Sinfonico,"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. .      Feb.  8,   1935 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

TAYLOR,  Deems 

(Born  in   New  York   City,   Dec.   22,    1885) 

"Through  the  Looking-Glass,"  Suite,  Op.  64 Jan.  29,   1932 

(Special  concert  —  Excerpts)     Oct.  4,  1939 

THOMPSON,  Randall 

(Born  in  New  York  City,  Apr.  21,   1899) 

f  Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor Apr.   13,  1934 

(Special  conceit)     Oct.  6,  1939 
Nov.  17,  1939 

WETZLER,  Hermann  Hans 

(Born  in  Frankfort,   Germany,   Sept.  8,   1870) 

"The  Basque  Venus,"  Symphonic  Dance  from  the  Opera Nov.  29,  1929 

(Conducted  by  Richard  BURGIN)  Feb.  28,  1936 

WHITHORNE,   Emerson 

(Born  in  Cleveland.   Ohio,   Sept.  6,   1884) 
*"Moon  Trail,"  Suite,  Op.  53 Dec.   15,   1933 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


LONGY  VfiKi 


SIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

DIPLOMA  COURSE 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Private  and   Class   Lessons  Special    Evening    Courses  for  Adults 

1    Pollen    Street  Trowbridge  0956 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

Specializing  in  all  fields  of  music  study 
Courses  leading  to  the  MUS.   B.   Degree,   concentration   in  Applied   Music  —  Composition 

and   Music    Research  —  School    Music 

299  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  KENmore  4166 

Worcester  Branch,  Office  open  Tuesdays  —  Fridays  —  Saturdays  11.30-1,  2-4.30 

Day   Building  4   Walnut   Street  Tel.    4-1386 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all   works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One   Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Wanted:  Your  JS/ame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH   COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  tor  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women...  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  nam  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-  Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best .  . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  C  ngland's  finest  hotel 

and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance  —  with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 

The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVIT2KY,  Conductor 


program 

Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102 Haydn 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto 


"La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques Debussy 

I.    De  L'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 

(From  dawn  to  noon  at  sea) 

II.    Jeux  de  vagues 

(Gambols  of  the  waves) 

III.    Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

(Dialogue  between  the  wind  and  the  sea) 


<3Itti£rmtsst0tt 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 Tschaikovsky 

I.     Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 
II.    Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:    Pizziacato  ostinato 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro  con  fuoco 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 


ELCUS,  C. 
CUNDERSEN,  R. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 


Personnel 

Violins 
lauga,  N. 

KASSMAN,  N. 


SAUVLET,  H. 
CHERKASSKY,  P. 


RESNIKOFF,  V. 
EISLER,  D. 


FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
LEVEEN,  P. 

BEALE,  M. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

MESSINA,  S. 
SEINIGER,  S. 


Violas 


BERNARD,  A. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 


TAPLEY,  R. 
KRIPS,  A. 

CORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 


GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
TORTELIER,  P. 


Violoncellos 
*chardonj,  y. 
droeghmans,  h. 


KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
ZEISE,  K. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

vondrak,  a. 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 

valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 

gebhardt,  w. 
Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


*  On  leave. 


DUFRESNE,  G. 
JUHT,  L. 

Oboes 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 

zighera,  b. 

caughey,  e. 

Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


Basses 

greenblrg,  h. 
frankel,  i. 


CIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,  P. 


Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 

MAZZEO,  R. 

Trumpets 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 
szulc,  R. 

POLSTER,  M. 


fabrizio,  e. 
marjollet,  l. 
zimbler,  j. 

barwicki,  j. 
Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

PILLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 
lilleback,  w. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 

arcieri,  e. 
Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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The  tone  poem  MFINIANDIAM  "by  Jean  Sibelius 
was  played  as  an  extra  number  on  this 
programme . 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  December  14 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34    (Koechel  No.  338) 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante  di  molto 
III.     Finale:   Allegro  vivace 

Roy  Harris Symphony  No.  3 

(In  one  movement) 

intermission 

Prokofieff. "Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  An  Orchestral  Fairy 

Tale  for  Children,  Op.  67 

Narrator:  Richard  Hale 

Ravel Orchestral  Fragments  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generate 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  No.  34,  Koechel  No.  338 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  first  performance  of  this  symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  April  1,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting.  Subsequent  performances  have 
been  given  in  1904,  1923,  1928  (Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducting),  1930,  1931,  and 
1936    (November  6-7). 

It  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings. 

The  symphony  is  inscribed  by  its  composer  as  having  been  written  at 
Salzburg,  August  29,  1780.  A  reference  in  a  letter  by  Mozart  to  a 
performance  under  Joseph  Bono,  conductor  at  Vienna,  is  considered 
to  apply  to  this  score:  "I  have  lately  forgotten  to  write  that  the  sym- 
phony conducted  by  old  Bono  went  magnifique,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess. Forty  violins  played  —  the  wind  instruments  were  all  doubled  — 
ten  violas,  ten  doublebasses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons" 
(from  Vienna,  April  11,  1781). 

The  work  is  characterized  by  Erich  Blom  in  his  life  of  Mozart  as 
"the  first  of  the  symphonies  to  have  achieved  any  degree  of  permanence, 
as  far  as  concert  practice  goes  —  and  very  justly,  for  it  is  a  lovely  work 
and,  though  formally  on  a  small  scale,  fully  matured  and  typically 
Mozartian  with  its  capricious  changes  between  a  variety  of  humours. 
The  musical  ideas  are  mostly  the  current  coin  of  the  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ironical  commentary.  Mozart  loves 
the  musical  cliches  of  his  century  and  at  the  same  time  laughs  at 
them  up  his  sleeve,  and  never  more  wittily  than  in  this  little  but 
captivating  and  very  finished  symphonic  work."  Otto  Jahn  speaks  of 
the  symphony  as  "grander  in  conception  and  more  serious  in  tone 
than  the  earlier  one  in  B-flat  major,  composed  the  summer  before 
(K.  319).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  movement,  where 
a  constant  propensity  to  fall  into  the  minor  key  blends  strength  and 
decision  with  an  expression  not  so  much  of  melancholy  as  of  consola- 
tion. In  perfect  harmony  of  conception,  the  simple  and  fervent  An- 
dante di  molto  combines  exceeding  tenderness  with  a  quiet  depth  of 
feeling.  The  contrasting  instrumentation  is  very  effective  in  this  work. 
The  first  movement  is  powerful  and  brilliant,  but  in  the  second,  only 
stringed  instruments    (with  doubled  violas)  are  employed.*  The  last 
movement  is  animated  throughout,  and  sometimes  the  orchestral  treat- 
ment is  rapid  and  impetuous." 


*  A  bassoon  is  added  to  the  string  orchestra  in  this  movement. 
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The  Symphony  is  without  a  minuet,  although  the  first  measures 
of  one,  crossed  out  by  the  composer,  were  found  in  the  manuscript 
score.*  Symphonies  in  three  movements  are  rare  among  the  more  ma- 
ture works  of  Mozart  (this  one  and  the  two  symphonies  K.  444  and 
K.  504  are  exceptions).  His  childhood  and  boyhood  symphonies  were 
more  often  than  not  without  minuets,  the  form  having  then  freshly 
evolved  from  the  Italian  overture,  with  its  three  sections  —  a  first 
allegro,  a  slow  movement  and  a  lively  finale.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  Haydn  was  the  first  to  introduce  minuets  into  the  symphony, 
and  indeed  he  gave  his  symphonic  minuets  an  importance  the  form 
had  never  had.  But  there  were  earlier  composers  who  began  this 
practice.  Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out: 

"There  is  one  in  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Georg  Matthias  Monn 
composed  before  1740.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759. 
Gossec's  first  symphonies  were  published  in  1754.  Sammartini  (1734) 
and  others  had  written  symphonies  before  Gossec;  but  the  date  of 
Gossec's  introduction  of  the  minuet  has  not  been  determined.  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  a  symphony  worthy  the  name  should 
be  without  a  minuet.  The  learned  Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl 
Spazier  of  Berlin  wrote  a  strong  protest  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  after  the  issue  that  announced 
Mozart's  death.  He  characterized  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity 
and  coherence,  and  wrote  in  substance: 

"In  a  dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  If  a 
minuet  be  allowed,  why  not  a  polonaise  or  a  gavotte?  The  first  move- 
ment should  be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud, 
solemn,  etc.  A  slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief,  and  prepares 
the  hearer  for  the  finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first 
mood.  The  minuet  is  disturbing:  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall 
and  the  misuse  of  music:  'When  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  minuets  by  Haydn  or  Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter.  The  minuet 
retards  the  flow  of  the  symphony,  and  it  should  never  be  found  in  a 
passionate  work  or  in  one  that  induces  meditation.'  Thus  the  Hofrath 
Spazier  of  Berlin." 


*  An  isolated  minuet,  evidently  a  symphony  movement  (K.  No.  409),  has  been  conjectured 
as  possibly  intended  for  this  symphony.  The  movement  was  composed  in  May,  1782,  in 
Vienna,  two  years  after  the  symphony.  The  addition  of  two  flutes  to  the  orchestration  called 
for  in  the  symphony  might  mean  only  that  Mozart  had  flutes  available  at  the  time  Andre 
considers  that  the  minuet  was  intended  for  general  usefulness  as  a  mid-movement  in  the 
concerts  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  in  1782.  But  Alfred  Einstein  believes  that  this  movement 
might  well  have  been  intended  for  a  performance  of  the  particular  symphony  in  that  year: 
"If  this  theory  is  correct,  there  would  be  no  need  of  future  performances  of  No.  338  with- 
out this  splendid  minuet."  The  minuet  was  included  in  a  performance  in  London  by  Stanley 
Chappie,    conducting    the    London    Symphony    Orchestra,    October    2,     1938. 
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There  follows  the  analysis  by  Sir  Donald  Tovey*: 

"The  themes  of  the  first  movement  certainly  mark  a  new  stage  in 
Mozart's  development.  Grandiose  he  had  already  been  in  the  Paris 
Symphony;  sometimes,  indeed,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  as  when 
he  obeyed  advice  in  beginning  it  with  a  grand  coup  d'archet  and  then, 
having  satisfied  Parisian  fashions,  began  his  finale  pianissimo.  But  in 
this  C  major  Symphony  the  grandiose  note  belongs  to  something 
deeper.  Even  the  piano  echo  and  expansion  after  the  fourth  bar  of 
the  vigorous  opening  formula  is  more  like  a  serious  dramatic  question 
than  any  echoes  in  the  Paris  Symphony.  And  the  subsequent  plunges 
into  minor  keys,  frequent  throughout  the  movement,  are  wholly 
serious. 

"The  'second  subject'  (so  called  in  our  beautiful  English  termi- 
nology because  it  may  be  anywhere  about  the  middle  of  seven  or  eight 
different  themes)  marks  the  epoch  of  Mozart's  full  maturity  of  inven- 
tion. Not  of  his  full  command  of  form;  many  subleties  were  to  be 
added  to  that  in  his  later  works. 

"Following  the  custom  prescribed  for  his  Paris  Symphony,  Mozart 
does  not  repeat  the  exposition,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  develop- 
ment. This  is  entirely  episodic.  Twelve  impressively  gloomy  bars  lead 
to  the  dark  key  of  A-flat,  where  a  dramatic  passage  proceeds,  in  plain- 
tive dialogue  between  strings  and  wind,  to  the  dominant  of  C  minor, 
where  it  remains  in  suspense  just  long  enough  to  determine  the  right 
moment  for  the  return  of  Ex.  1,  with  a  regular  recapitulation. 

"The  slow  movement  is  headed  Andante  molto:  which  has  led  to 
mistakes  as  to  its  tempo,  since  we  have  come  to  consider  Andante  as 
meaning  'slow.'  But  Mozart  still  has  some  recollection  of  its  proper 
Italian  sense  as  meaning  'going.'  His  Andante  molto  therefore  does 
not  mean  'very  slow'  but  'decidedly  in  motion'  or  'ambling  along.' 
Andante  con  moto  assai  would  be  tolerable  musician's  Italian  for  the 
purpose.  In  this  light  the  movement  is  the  richest  slow  movement 
Mozart  had  as  yet  produced,  and  he  did  not  often  surpass  it  in  sub- 
tlety. It  is  eminently  witty,  and  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  its 
pure  musical  sense  without  any  distractions  of  orchestral  colour,  for 
it  is  scored  for  strings  alone,  except  for  the  bassoons,  which  however 
merely  double  the  basses.  The  harmony  gains  a  characteristic  Mozart- 
ean  richness  from  the  constant  division  of  the  violas  into  two  parts. 
Though  the  movement  is  short  its  effect  is  eminently  spacious,  the 
rhythm  being  expanded  by  echoes  and  interpolations  with  a  mastery 
that  anticipates  the  Mozart  of  ten  years  later.  After  the  exposition  a 
link  of  four  bars  leads  at  once  to  a  regular  recapitulation.  The  link, 
which  was  derived  from  the  first  theme,  is  turned  into  a  neatly  epi- 
grammatic end. 

"As  in  the  Paris  Symphony,  there  is  no  minuet.  The  finale  is  a 
lively  dance  in  Presto  6-8  time,  like  that  of  the  opening  of  the  ball- 
room scene  in  Don  Giovanni.  Imagine  the  Lancers  becoming  so  fast 
that  it  would  do  for  a  Tarantella.  The  movement  is  thoroughly  effec- 
tive and  appropriate;  but  this  adds  interest  to  the  fact  that  in  style 


*  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,  Oxford  University  Press. 
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and  technique  it  is  very  like  the  finales  of  Mozart's  earlier  symphonies. 
It  thus  serves  to  measure  the  advance  made  by  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Here  it  does  not  jar,  and  you  could  put  it  on  to  an  earlier  symphony 
without  damage.  And  if  you  transposed  it  to  E-flat  few  people  would 
detect  its  substitution  for  the  opening  of  the  ball-room  scene  in  Don 
Giovanni.  But  it  would  be  unthinkable  as  a  finale  for  the  Linz  Sym- 
phony; though  it  has  its  impressive  minor  passages  and  pianissimos." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 

By  Roy  Harris 

Born  in  Lincoln  County,  Oklahoma,  February  12,  1898 


Roy  Harris  grew  up  and  had  his  education  in  southern  California. 
He  first  began  the  systematic  study  of  music  with  Arthur  Farwell, 
also  with  Bliss,  Altschuler,  and  Scalero.  In  1926  he  became  one  of  the 
pupils  of  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  The  list  of  his  music  for  orchestra, 
chamber  combinations,  and  for  chorus  is  voluminous. 

He  composed  his  Third  Symphony  during  the  autumn  of  1938.  It 
had  its  first  performance  by  this  Orchestra,  February  24,  1939. 
The  Symphony  is  a  continuous  work  in  one  movement,  of  about 
twenty  minutes'  duration.  The  composer  has  provided,  instead  of  a 
long  prose  analysis,  the  following  structural  outline  of  his  score: 

Section  I.     Tragic  —  low  string  sonorities. 

Section  II.     Lyric  —  strings,  horns,  wood  winds. 

Section  III.     Pastoral  —  emphasizing   wood    wind    color. 

Section  IV.     Fugue  —  dramatic. 
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A.     Brass  —  percussion  predominating. 

15.     Canonic  development  of  Section  II  material  constituting  background  for 
further  development  of  Fugue. 

C.     Brass  climax.  Rhythmic  motif  derived  from  Fugue  subject. 

Section  V.     Dramatic  —  Tragic. 

Restatement  of  Violin   Theme   Section   I.    Tutti  strings  in   canon   with   tutti 
wood  winds. 

Brass  and  percussion  develops  rhythmic  motif  from  climax  of  Section  IV. 

Materials: 

1.  Melodic  Contours  —  Diatonic  —  Polytonal. 

2.  Harmonic  Textures  —  Consonance  —  Polytonal. 

[copyrighted] 
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"PETER  AND  THE  WOLF,"  Orchestral  Fairy  Tale  for 

Children,  Op.  67 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  score  was  completed  in  Moscow  on  April  24,  1936,  and  was  first  performed 
at  a  Children's  Concert  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic,  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  on  May  2.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  March  25,  1938,  Prokofieff  con- 
ducting, Richard  Hale  narrator. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet,  one  bassoon,  three 
horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
castanets,  tambourine  and  strings. 

The  following  explanation  is  printed  in  the  score  of  "Peter  and  the 
Wolf":  "Each  character  of  this  Tale  is  represented  by  a  correspond 
ing  instrument  in  the  orchestra:  the  bird  by  a  flute,  the  duck  by  an 
oboe,  the  cat  by  a  clarinet  in  a  low  register,  the  grandfather  by  a  bas- 
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soon,  the  wolf  by  three  horns,  Peter  by  the  string  quartet,  the  shooting 
of  the  hunters  by  the  kettledrums  and  the  bass  drum.  Before  an  or- 
chestral performance  it  is  desirable  to  show  these  instruments  to  the 
children  and  to  play  on  them  the  corresponding  leitmotifs.  Thereby 
the  children  learn  to  distinguish  the  sonorities  of  the  instruments 
during  the  performance  of  this  Tale." 

[copyrighted] 
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"DAPHNIS    ET     CHLOE"  -  Ballet     in     One     Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-fiat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings. 

From  the  time  when    it  was  first  composed,    Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
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the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  Hock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for  Chloe. 
She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each  other's 
arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision:  the  in- 
tervention of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on  the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

[copyrighted! 
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LIST    OF    WORKS    BY    AMERICAN    COMPOSERS,    PERFORMED    AT    THE 
CONCERTS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA    UNDER 
THE    CONDUCTORSHIP    OF    SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY 
(SINCE   OCTOBER,    1924). 

*  Signifies  first  public  performance. 
**  Signifies  first  public  performance,  and  also  first  performed  in  New  York. 
f  Signifies  also  performed  in  New  York. 

Dates  of  performance  are  for  Boston  only    (Friday-Saturday  series  except  where 
otherwise  specified). 

The  list  includes:     47  composers. 

126  compositions. 
162  performances    (Boston). 
41  performances   (New  York). 

ACHRON,  Joseph 

(Born  in  Lozdzeye,  Lithuania,  May  1,   1886) 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra (Monday  Series)     Jan.  24,  1927 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 
BEREZOWSKY,  Nicolai  T. 

(Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  May  17,   1900) 

♦Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 (Monday  Series)     Mar.  16,  1931 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Op.  14 Dec.  4,  1931 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

**Symphony  No.  2,  Op.   18 Feb.  16,  1934 

**Concerto  Lirico  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra Feb.  22,  1934 

(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  21 Mar.  19,  1937 

*Toccata,  Variations  and  Finale,  for  String  Quartet  and 

Orchestra   Oct.  21,   1938 

(The  Coolidge  Quartet) 
BLOCH,  Ernest 

(Born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  24,  1880) 

Suite  for  Viola  and  Orchestra Dec.  1 1 ,  1925 

(Jean   Lefranc) 

fConcerto  Grosso   (for  Strings  and  Piano) Dec.  24,  1925 

fThree  Jewish  Poems Apr.   16,  1926 

Nov.  18,  1927 

Feb.  7,  1936 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 

Four  Episodes  for  Chamber  Orchestra Dec.  29,  1927 

t  "America,"  An  Epic  Rhapsody Dec.  21,  1928 

Jan.  25,  1929 
(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 
t"Schelomo,"  Hebrew  Rhapsody  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Felix  Salmond)  Dec.  27,  1929 

(Soloist,  Jean   Bedetti)  Dec.  15,  1933 

(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky)  Jan.  27,  1939 

*  "Macbeth"  Two  Symphonic  Interludes 

(First  concert  performance) 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  17,  1939 

"Helvetia" (Monday-Tuesday  Series)     Mar.  20,   1939 

CARPENTER,  John  Alden 

(Born  in  Park  Ridge,  111.,  Feb.  28,   1876) 
**"Skyscrapers,"  A  Ballet  of  Modern  American  Life 

(First  concert  performance)  Dec.  9,  1927 

Dec.  28,  1928 

Oct.  21,  1932 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 
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"Adventures  in  a  Perambulator" Dec.  9,  1927 

"Song  of  Faith,"  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra....  (Tuesday  Series)     Feb.  23,  1932 

**"Patterns,"  for  Orchestra  with  Piano  Obbligati Oct.  21,  1932 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

"Danza" Jan.    17,   1936 

fConcerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra Mar.  3,  1939 

(Soloist,  Zlatko  Balokovic) 

CHADWICK,  George  Whitefield 

(Born  in  Lowell,   Mass.,   Nov.   13,    1854;    died  Apr.   4,   1931) 

"Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  Ballad Apr.  22,   1927 

Sinfonietta  in  F  major Apr.  25,  1930 

Noel    (from  Symphonic  Sketches) (Tuesday  Series)     Apr.  21,  1931 

CHAVEZ,  Carlos 

(Born   near  Mexico   City,   Mexico,   June   13,   1899) 

Sinfonia  de  Antigona (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  10,  1936 

Sinfonia  India (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  10,  1936 

CONVERSE,  Frederick  Shepherd 

(Born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1871) 

*"Flivver  10,000,000,  A  Joyous  Epic" Apr.  15,  1927 

*"California,"  Tone  Poem Apr.  6,   1928 

*"Prophecy,"  Tone  Poem  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra Dec.  16,  1932 

(Beata   Malkin) 
.  *  American  Sketches,  Symphonic  Suite Feb.  8,   1935 

COPLAND,  Aaron 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,   N.Y.,   Nov.  14,   1900) 

**Music  for  the  Theatre Nov.  20,  1925 

**Concerto  for  Piano Jan.  28,  1927 

(Solo  by  the  composer) 

*Two  Pieces  for  String  Orchestra Dec.   14,  1928 

**Symphonic  Ode    (Composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) Feb.  19,  1932 

t  First  Symphony Feb.   15,   1935 

f"El  Salon  Mexico" Oct.  14,  1938 

DANIELS,  Mabel  Wheeler 

(Born  in  Swampscott,  Mass.,   Nov.  27,   1879) 

Exultate  Deo    (for  Chorus  and  Orchestra) Apr.  15,  1932 

"Deep  Forest,"  Prelude Apr.  16,  1937 

DUKELSKY,  Vladimir 

(Born  in  Pskoff,   Russia,   Oct.   10,   1903) 

*"Zephyr  et  Flore,"  Ballet    (excerpts) Apr.  29,  1927 

*Symphony  in  F  major Mar.  15,  1929 

*Symphony  No.  2,  in  D-flat  major Apr.  25,  1930 

"Epitaph"  for  Soprano,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra Apr.  15,  1932 

**"Dedicaces,"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  with  soprano  obbligato.  .Dec.  16,  1938 

(Piano,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma; 
Soprano,  Marguerite  Porter) 

EICHHEIM,   Henry 

(Born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  3,   1870) 

**"A  Chinese  Legend"   (Version  for  Large  Orchestra) Apr.  3,  1925 

(Conducted  by  the  Composer) 

*"Java"  and  *"Burma" (Conducted  by  the  Composer)     Nov.  15,  1929 

"Bali" (Conducted  by  the  Composer)     Nov.  23,  1934 

FAIRCHILD,  Blair 

(Born  in  Belmont,  Mass.,  June  23,  1877;  died  Apr.  23,  1933) 
*"Chant   Negres" Dec.   6,    1929 
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FOOTE,  Arthur 

(Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Mar.   5,   1853;   died  Apr.  8,   1937) 

fSuite  in  E  major,  for  Strings,  Op.  63 Apr.  3,  1925 

Feb.  22,  1929 

Dec.  18,  1936 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

"A  Night  Piece"  for  Flute  and  Orchestra Mar.   10,   1933 

(Georges    Laurent)  Apr.  16,  1937 

FOOTE,  George 

(Born  in   Cannes,   France,   Feb.   19,    1886) 
Variations  on  a  Pious  Theme (Monday  Series)     Feb.  11,  1935 

GARDNER,  Samuel 

(Born  in  Yelizavetgrad,   Russia,    1893) 
*"Broadway" (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  18,  1930 

GERSHWIN,  George 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,   New  York,   Sept.  26,   1898;   died  July  11,   1937) 

**Rhapsody  No.  2  for  Orchestra  with  Piano Jan.  29,  1932 

(Solo  by  the  composer) 

Piano  Concerto  in  F (Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 

(Soloist,  Abram  Chasins) 

GILBERT,  Henry   F. 

(Born   in   Somerville,   Mass.,    Sept.   26,    1868;    died   May   19,    1928) 
**Symphonic  Piece Feb.  26,  1926 

GOLDMARK,  Rubin 

(Born  in  New  York,  Aug.  15,   1872;  died  Mar.  6,   1936) 
A  Negro  Rhapsody Oct.  19,  1928 

GRIFFES,    Charles    Tomlinson 

(Born  in  Elmira,   N.Y.,   Sept.   17,   1884;   died  Apr.  8,   1920) 

"The  Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Kahn" Apr.  24,  1931 

Poem  for  Flute  and  Orchestra Jan.   15,  1932 

(Georges  Laurent) 
GRUENBERG,  Louis 

(Born  in   Russia,   Aug.    3,    1883) 

t"The  Enchanted  Isle" Nov.  8,  1929 

f'Jazz  Suite" Feb.  21,  1930 

**Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  17 Feb.  10,  1933 

f'The  Daniel  Jazz"  for  Voice  and  Small  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Colin  O'More) 

(Special  Concert)     Mar.  11,  1934 
(Pension  Fund  Concert)     Feb.  1,  1939 

HADLEY,   Henry    Kimball 

(Born  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  Dec.  20,   1871;   died  Sept.  6,   1937) 
Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  "North,  South,  East,  and  West" 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Feb.  6,  1925 

"Salome,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  55 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Jan.  16,  1931 

"The  Streets  of  Pekin,"  Suite  for  Orchestra 

(Conducted  by  the  composer)     Jan.  16,  1931 
"Angelus"  from  the  Symphony  No.  3 (Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

HANSON,  Howard 

(Born  in  Wahoo,    Neb.,    Oct.   28,    1896) 
Nordic  Symphony,  No.  1,  Op.  21. . .  (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  5,  1929 
♦Symphony  No.  2,  "Romantic" 

(Composed   for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of   the   Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra)     Nov.  28,  1930 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  4,  1939 

**Symphony  No.  3 Nov.  3,  1939 

HARRIS,  Roy 

(Born  in  Lincoln  County,   Okla.,  Feb.   12,   1898) 

**Symphony:   1933 Jan.  26,  1934 

♦Symphony  No.  2 Feb.  28,  1936 

(Conducted  by  Richard   Burgin) 

**Symphony  No.  3 Feb.  24,  1939 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 
Oct.  27,  1939 
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HILL,  Edward  Burlingame 

(Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,   Sept.  9,   1872) 

*Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos Dec.  19,  1924 

(Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison) 

**"Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33 (Cambridge)     Mar.  31,  1927 

Apr.  1,  1927 

May  2,  1930 

Nov.  29,  1935 

**Symphony  No.  1,  in  B -flat,  Op.  34 Mar.  30,  1928 

Mar.  22,  1929 

(Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin)     Dec.  21,  1934 

*"An  Ode,"  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

(Composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra)     Oct.  17,  1930 

**Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major Feb.  27,  1931 

**Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  36..  (Monday  Series)    Apr.  25,  1932 
(Soloist,   Jesus    Maria   Sanroma)  Mar.  9,  1934 

*Sinfonietta  in  One  Movement,  Op.  37 (Cambridge)     Mar.  9,  1933 

Mar.   10,   1933 

**Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  40a Apr.  17,  1936 

♦Symphony  No.  3  in  G  major,  Op.  41 Dec.  3,  1937 

**Concerto  for  Violin Nov.   1 1,   1938 

(Soloist,  Ruth   Posselt) 

JACOBI,  Frederick 

(Born  in   San  Francisco,   Calif.,   May  4,   1891) 

♦Indian  Dances (Cambridge)     Nov.  8,   1928 

Nov.  9,   1928 

JAMES,  Philip 

(Born  in  Jersey  City,   N.J.,  May  17,   1890) 
"Station  WGZBX" (Conducted  by  Albert  Stoessel)     Jan.  20,  1933 

JOSTEN,  Werner 

(Born  in  Elberfeld,  Germany,  June  12,   1888) 

Concerto  Sacro    (Two  Movements) Apr.  19,  1929 

♦"Jungle,"  Symphonic  Poem Oct.  25,   1929 

♦Symphony  in  F (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Nov.  13,  1936 

LANGENDOEN,  Jacobus 

(Born  at  the  Hague,   Holland,   Feb.   3.    1890) 
"Variations  for  String  Orchestra  on  a  Dutch  Theme  of 

A.  Valerius" Mar.  4,  1927 

"Improvisations" (Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin)     Jan.  20,  1939 

LOEFFLER,   Charles   Martin 

(Born  in  Muhlhausen,  Alsace,  Jan.  30,   1861;   died  May  19,   1935) 

"La  Bonne  Chanson,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Apr.  24,  1925 

Apr.  19,  1929 

"Memories  of  My  Childhood" Dec.  4,   1925 

Apr.  15,  1927 

f"A  Pagan  Poem,"  Op.  14 Oct.  21,  1927 

Feb.  13,  1931 
Nov.  1,  1935 
(Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin)     Nov.  4,  1938 
t"Canticum  Fratris  Solis,"  for  Voice  and  Orchestra 

(Soloist,   Povla  Frijsh)  Jan.  3,  1930 

(Soloist,  Povla  Frijsh)  Feb.  13,  1931 

"La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,"  Op.  6 Feb.  26,  1932 

f'Evocation" Mar.   31,    1933 

Feb.  23,  1934 

MacDOWELL,   Edward   Alexander 

(Born  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  18,   1861;   died  Jan.  23,   1908) 
"In  War  Time,"  Indian  Suite (Tuesday  Series)     Apr.  26,  1927 
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"Hamlet,"  "Ophelia";  Poems  for  Orchestra,  Op.  22 Dec.  9,  1932 

t  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor,  Op.  23 Dec.  18,  1936 

(Soloist,  Howard  Goding) 

Mcdonald,  Hari 

(Born  at  Boulder,   Colo.,  July  27,   1899) 
Two  Nocturnes,  "San  Juan  Capistrano". .  (Monday-Tuesday  Series)      Oct.  30,  1939 

Mckinley,  Carl 

(Born  in  Yarmouth,  Maine,   Oct.  9,    1895) 
"Masquerade" (Conducted  by  Henry   Hadley)     Jan.   16,   1931 

MASON,  Daniel  Gregory 

(Born  in  Brookline,   Mass.,   Nov.   20,   1873) 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  Op.  11 Mar.  16,  1928 

MORRIS,  Harold 

(Born  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Mar.   17,   1890) 

♦♦Concerto  for  Piano Oct.  23,  1931 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 

PISTON,  Walter 

(Born   in    Rockland,    Maine,    Jan.    20,    1894) 

♦Symphonic   Piece Mar.   23,    1928 

♦Suite  for  Orchestra (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Mar.  28,  1930 

**  Concerto  for  Orchestra (Conducted  by  the  composer  —  Cambridge) 

Mar.  8,  1934 
(Conducted  by  the  composer)    Mar.  29,  1934 

♦Symphony  No.  1 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  8,  1938 

t  Concertino  for  Piano Nov.  10,  1939 

(Soloist,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma) 

READ,  Gardner 

(Born  in  Evanston,  111.,  January  2,   1913) 

Suite  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  33a Dec.  30,  1938 

SCHELLING,    Ernest 

(Born   in  Belvedere,    N.J.,   July  26,    1876) 

"Morocco,"  Symphonic  Poem (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Feb.  15,  1929 

SCHUMAN,  William   Howard 

(Born  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  4,   1910) 

Symphony  No.  2    (in  one  movement) Feb.  17,  1939 

♦♦American  Festival  Overture    (1939) (Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 

Nov.  17,  1939 

SESSIONS,  Roger 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dec.  28,  1896) 

♦Symphony Apr.  22,   1927 

SMITH,  David  Stanley 

(Born  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  6,   1877) 

♦Epic  Poem,  Op.  55 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  12,  1935 

♦Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  78 (Conducted  by  the  composer)     Apr.  14,  1939 

SOWERBY,  Leo 

(Born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  1,   1895) 

"Prairie,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Mar.  1 1 ,  1932 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2 (Monday  Series)     Nov.  30,  1936 

(Soloist,  Joseph   Brinkman) 

♦Concerto  for  Organ Apr.  22,  1938 

(Soloist,  E.  Power  Biggs) 

SPELMAN,  Timothy  Mather 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Jan.  21,  1891) 
♦"Assisi:   The  Great   Pardon  of  St.  Francis,"  No.  4  of  the 

Suite  "Saints'  Days" Mar.  26,  1926 
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STEINERT,  Alexander  Lang 

(Born  in  Boston,   Mass.,   Sept.   21,    1900) 

♦"Southern  Night,"  Poem  for  Orchestra Oct.   15,   1926 

"Leggenda  Sinfonica" Mar.    13,    1931 

♦"Concerto  Sinfonico,"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. . Feb.  8,  1935 

(The  composer  as  soloist) 
TAYLOR,  Deems 

(Born  in   New  York  City,   Dec.   22,    1885) 

"Through  the  Looking-Glass,"  Suite,  Op.  64 Jan.  29,   1932 

(Special  concert  —  Excerpts)     Oct.  4,  1939 

THOMPSON,  Randall 

(Born  in  New  York  City,   Apr.  21,   1899) 

f  Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor Apr.  13,  1934 

(Special  concert)     Oct.  6,  1939 
Nov.  17,  1939 

WETZLER,  Hermann  Hans 

(Born  in  Frankfort,  Germany,   Sept.  8,   1870) 

"The  Basque  Venus,"  Symphonic  Dance  from  the  Opera Nov.  29,  1929 

(Conducted  by  Richard  Burcin)  Feb.  28,  1936 

WHITHORNE,   Emerson 

(Born  in  Cleveland,   Ohio,   Sept.  6,   1884) 
*"Moon  Trail,"  Suite,  Op.  53 Dec.   15.   1Q33 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


LONGY 


SCHOOL 

OF  MUSIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

DIPLOMA  COURSE 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Private  and   Class  Lessons  Special    Evening   Courses  for  Adults 

1    Pollen   Sireet  Trowbridge  0956 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

Specializing  in  all  fields  of  music  study 
Courses   leading  to  the  MUS.    B.    Degree,   concentration    in  Applied   Music  —  Composition 

and    Music    Research  —  School    Music 

299  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  KENmore  416G 

Woreesfpr  Branch,  Office  open  Tuesdays  —  Fridays  —  Saturdays  11.30-1,  2-4. 30 
Day    Building  4    Walnut    Street  Tel.    4-1386 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Bosto?i   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all   works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A   Musical  Education  in  Oyie   Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I  16  J 


Wanted:  Your  JS/ame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley- Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  'Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


TEE  liUSIC  HALL  CLEVELAND 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

Friday  Evening,  December  15,  1939 


PROGRAMME 
Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No ♦ 338 


Debussy  .  .  .  LfPr elude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un 

Faune  (Eglogue  de  S. 
Mallarme) w 


Ravel Orchestral  Fragments  from 

"Daphnis  et  Chloe" 
(Second  Suite) 


INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky.  .  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor, 

Op.  36 


Auspices 
The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


THE    CONCERT    MAGAZINE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON— 1939-1940 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager  Charles  W.  Spalding,  Asst.  Manager 

SYRIA  MOSQUE 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  16,  1939,  at  8:30  o'clock 


PROGRAM 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34  (Koechel  No.  338) Mozart 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante  di  molto 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  vivace 

Symphony  No.  3  (in  one  movement) Harris 


Intermission 


Symphony  No.  7  in  C  major 

I.     Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Andante  con  moto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 


.Schubert 


By  request,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  play  as  an  extra  number  this  evening 
the  Tone  Poem  "Finlandia,"  by  Jean  Sibelius. 


The  doors  of  the  auditorium  will  be  closed  to  late-comers  until  after  the 

playing  of  the  first  number.    Please  endeavor  to  be  in  your  seats  for  all 

concerts    a    few   minutes    before    8:30    for   evening    concerts,    and    before 

3  o'clock  for  the  afternoon  concerts. 


THE     CONCERT     MAGAZINE 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

100  Players 

EUGENE   ORMANDY.   Conductor 

Syria  Mosque  —  Saturday  Evening,  May  4th 

Closing  Concert  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Orchestra  Association  Series 

eugene  ormandy  Watch  papers  for  announcement  of  Request  Program 

Tickets  on  Sale  NOW  at  Meilor's,  604  Wood  Street— 75c  to  $3.00. 


PITTSBURGH     ORCHESTRA     ASSOCIATION 

Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.  William  Thaw,  Jr.,  President 

Mrs.  Alexander  Laughlin,  First  Vice  President 

Mr.  Frederic  Schaefer,  Second  Vice  President 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Spear,  Secretary 
Mr.  Moorhead  B.  Holland,  Treasurer 
May  Beegle,  Manager 

Horace  Forbes  Baker  Mrs.  James  G.  Pontefract 

Joseph  H.  Bialas  F.  W.   Severance,  Jr. 

Mrs.   Ralph   Flinn  Mrs.  J.  Hanson  Rose 

William  L.  Monro,  Sr.  Mrs.  George  J.  Willock 


FERGUSON  WEBSTER 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER  of  PIANO 

Both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Instruction 

Composition  .  .  .  Coaching  .  .  .  History  of  Music  and  Music  Appreciation 

513  Neville  Street,  Pittsburgh  Phone,  SChenley  2961 


SETON  HILL  COLLEGE      SSL 

Pre-Medicine,    Pre-Law,   Teacher  Training,  Social  Service 
Degrees  in   Liberal  Arts,  Music,   Home   Economics 

Accredited  by  Association  of  American  Universities 

Women  from    II   foreign   countries  and  37  American  States 


THE    CONCERT     MAGAZINE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  17,  1939,  at  3  o'clock 


PROGRAM 

Overture  to  'The  Marriage  of  Figaro".. Mozart 

Symphony  No.  3  - - Hanson 

I.     Andante  lamentando 
II.     Andante  tranquillo 

III.  Tempo  scher^ando 

IV.  Largamente  e  p£sante 


Intermission 


"Classical"  Symphony,  Op  25 - .Pro\ofieff 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte 

IV.  Finale 

"Prelude  a  TApres'inidi  d\m  Faune  (Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarme)11 Debussy 

Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  (Eclogue  by  Mallarme)" 

Orchestral  Fragments  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  (Second  Suite) Ravel 

Lever  du  Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generate 


By  request,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  play  as  an  extra  number  this  afternoon 
the  Tone  Poem  "Finlandia,"  by  Jean  Sibelius. 


RALPH    LEWANDO 


(Graduate  Vienna  Conservatory) 

VIOLINIST  —  PEDAGOGUE 

Instructor  oi  Many  Successful  Teachers  and  Players 

MOntrose  0338  121  Elysian  Avenue 


Ka£?pl}fn?  JWrdiratt-akarljpr  af  fttigUm 

347  FIFTH   AVENUE 
ATlftntic  6874  WAlnut  5922 


PITTSBURGH  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Private  lessons — All  musical  subjects — Day  or  evening 
Beginners — Post-graduate — Silver    anniversary    discount 

131   BELLEFIELD  AVENUE  MAyflower   1000 


THEODORE    RENTZ  CAMILLE     RENTZ 

VIOLINIST  PIANIST 

5725  Darlington  Road  -:-  STUDIOS  -:-  407  Reymer  Building 

Phones— JAckson    2729  ATlantio    3587 


I        Formerly  Assistant                       JULIA      KASANOFF                            NEW  STUDIO  5 

to  HAMPTON    HALL  £ 

TERESE    CARRENO                                                 PIANO                                                       Dithridge    St.  $ 

In    Berlin  Attended   Classes  of  Artur  Schnabel   in    Italy                     SChenley  4290  fi 


1 

AMANDA    VIERHELLER 

1 

1 

ART  OF  SINGING 

I 

1 

17  SYLVANIA   AVENUE                                                                                            PHONE— EVERGLADE   0671 

I 

I 

Also  Studios   in   Sewickley   and   Congress  of   Clubs 

1 

Pennsylvania  College  for   Women 

MUSIC   DEPARTMENT    Offers 

PIANO    —    ORGAN    —    VIOLIN    —    VOICE    —    THEORY    —     MUSICIANSHIP 

WOODLAND   ROAD  New  and   Attractive   Rates   and   Opportunities  HILAND   8200 


1224   WALLACE    BUILDING,    E.    E.  TELEPHONE— HILAND    3030       3 

Mae    MacKcnzie  I 

MATTHAY    PIANO    PRINCIPLES  YORKE  -  TROTTER    MUSICIANSHIP       | 


RECITAL  MAURICE       OUMESNIL  Mas,^?asses 

JAN.  8  In  Pittsburgh  January  8-13  Private    Lessons 

For  All  Information:  THE  FILLION  STUDIOS.  5321  Fifth  Avenue  phone   MAyflower  8300 


CHARLOTTE 

GREGG 

HOE 

' 

PIANO 

Pupil  of  William  Mason 

and  Perfleld   Creative 

Course 

SChenley 

8643 

SCHENLEY 

APARTMENTS 

ALL  NUMBERS  PERFORMED  AT  THIS  CONCERT 

CAN  BE  SECURED  AT  THE 

WAGNER. BUND  MUSIC  COMPANY 

HACKE   BLDG.,  207  FIFTH   AVENUE  Phone,   ATlantic    1698  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


237    Fifth    Avenue  DAI    DU        D        CA\/A^T        Has  re-opened   his  Studio 

Reymer    Bldg.  UHLr  rl        D.      J^VMUL       where    All     Appointments 

for    Lessons    May    be 
ATlantic  4391  TEACHER    OF    SINGING  Arranged. 


JOSEPHINE  V.  WATERHOUSE 

PIANO 
5730  HOWE  STREET  Telephone  MOntrose  8744 
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BOSTON 
SYAPnONY 

orchestra 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

FIFTY-NINTH 
SEASON 
1939-1940 

C2]    ^i 


Tuesday  Evening,  January  9 
at  8:15  o'clock 

Bushnell  Concert  Series 

Season  1939-1940 

Horace  Bushnell  Memorial   Hall,   Hartford,  Conn. 


Many   People   Postpone  .  .  . 

their  decisions  regarding  their  estates,  in  the  hope  that  general  business 
conditions  and  financial  markets  will  become  improved  and  stabilized.  This 
procrastination  has  brought  hardship  and  misfortune  to  families. 

To  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  results  of  delay,  we  suggest  the  considera- 
tion of  a  living  trust  that  may  be  put  into  immediate  operation,  then  changed 
or  revoked  when  permanent  plans  are  completed. 

We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  further  information  about  this  service. 


The  Travelers  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

HARTFORD  CONNECTICUT 


SiiBlpttU  memorial  Mall        •        Harifurii 


FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

RICHARD  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  Ja?iuary  9,  at  8:15 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer           ....        Vice-President 
Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  JUDD,    Manager  C.  W.  SPALDING,  Assistant  Manager 
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Fox  s   Presents   the 

MAGNAVOX    BERKELEY 

A  fine  home  entertainment  instrument  designed  for  the  discriminating 
music  lover.  Automatically  plays  your  own  selection  recorded  music 
and  gives  you  your  choice  of  world-wide  radio  reception.  Beautifully 
styled  mahogany  console  cabinet  of  Chippendale  design.    $245.00 

Other  Magnavox  Phonograph   .  .   .    Radio  Combinations 

$39.95  to  $550.00 

RADIOS  &  RECORDS  . . .  NINTH  FLOOR 
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FIFTY-NINTH    SEASON        -        NINETEEN    HUNDRED    THIRTY-NINE    AND    FORTY 


Snriptril  memorial  Mall        •        Muxtfnvb 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  9,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Programme 

Handel.  .  .  .Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  B  minor,  No.  12 

Largo  —  Allegro  —  Larghetto  e  piano  —  Largo  —  Allegro 

Prokofieff "Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  An  Orchestral  Fairy 

Tale  for  Children,  Op.  67 

Narrator:  Richard  Hale 

INTERMISSION 


Sibelius Symphony  No.  2    in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.    Allegretto 
II.     Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 

III.  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  12,  in  B  minor 
By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April   14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 


*  "Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull 
[4] 


Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 


kJMusic  and 
^JMusicians 

Mr.  Lindstrom  is  rec- 
ognized as  an  impartial 
and  understanding 
music  critic  and  reviewer. 
A  musician  himself,  his 
intimate  knowledge 
of  music,  musicians 
and  composers  gives 
authority  to  his  articles 
which  are  a  regular 
feature  of 
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this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  ol  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chiei 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  dose  sympathy  <>l  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  <>t  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be-  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  the)   are  executed  nowadays." 

[copyrighted] 
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PETER  AND  THE  WOLF,"  Orchesirai.  Fairy  Tale  for 

Children,  Op.  67 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at   Sontsovka,  Russia.   April    23,    i^<ii 


The  score  was  completed  in  Moscow  on  April  24,  1936,  and  was  first  performed 
at  a  Children's  Concert  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic,  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  on  May  2.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  March  25,  1938,  Prokofieff  con- 
ducting, Richard   Hale  narrator. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet,  one  bassoon,  three 
horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
castanets,  tambourine  and  strings. 

The  following  explanation  is  printed  in  the  score  of  "Peter  and  the 
Wolf":  "Each  character  of  this  Tale  is  represented  by  a  correspond 
ing  instrument  in  the  orchestra:  the  bird  by  a  flute,  the  duck  by  an 
oboe,  the  cat  by  a  clarinet  in  a  low  register,  the  grandfather  by  a  bas- 
soon, the  wolf  by  three  horns,  Peter  by  the  string  quartet,  the  shooting 
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of  the  hunters  by  the  kettledrums  and  the  bass  drum.  Before  an  or- 
chestral performance  it  is  desirable  to  show  these  instruments  to  the 
children  and  to  play  on  them  the  corresponding  leitmotifs.  Thereby 
the  children  learn  to  distinguish  the  sonorities  of  the  instruments 
during  the  performance  of  this  Tale." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of 
the   same    year. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

The  information  comes  to  us  in  the  life  of  Sibelius  by  Karl  Ekman 
that  the  Second  Symphony  was  begotten,  not  in  the  midst  of  a 
Finnish  winter,  as  might  have  been  supposed  from  early  descriptions 
of  its  "gloomy"  qualities,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  Mediterranean  spring. 
Life  was  smiling  upon  Sibelius  in  that  year  (1901).  He  was  having 
some  measure  of  recognition  —  but  what  was  far  more  important  — 
he  was  feeling  his  strength  in  the  symphonic  form,  developing  by 
strides.  He  was  entirely  under  the  spell  of  Italy,  as  winter  turned  into 
spring.  Sibelius  recalled  these  months  in  his  own  words  for  Ekman: 
"At  the  beginning  of  March  the  weather  grew  milder  and  I  was  able 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  to  the  full  in  one  of  the  loveliest  parts 
of  Italy.  It  was  the  season  for  violets  —  the  woods  were  filled  with  their 
scent.  I  used  to  take  long  walks  from  the  town  of  Rapallo  along  the 
hills  on  the  shore,  covered  with  pines,  olive  trees  and  cypresses,  to 
Zoagli,  Santa  Marguerita,  Santa  Miguela  and  Portofino.  The  blue 
sunny  Mediterranean  lay  bordered  by  the  most  luxuriant  flora." 

"In  Rapallo  my  family  lived  in  the  Pension  Suisse,  for  myself  1 
rented  a  workroom  in  a  little  villa  in  the  hills,  surrounded  by  a  most 
interesting  garden  —  roses  in  bloom,  camelias,  almond  trees,  cactuses, 
agaves,  magnolias,  cypresses,  vines,  palms  and  quantities  of  flowers." 

Programmes  have  been  attributed  to  the  score,  despite  the  explicit 
denial  of  the  composer  in  an  interview  given  to  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  in  December,  1934  of  any  programme  intentions  whatever 
in  his  symphonies.  "My  symphonies,"  he  then  said,  "are  music  con- 
ceived and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music  and  with  no  literary  basis. 
I  am  not  a  literary  musician;  for  me  music  begins  where  words 
cease.  A  scene  can  be  expressed  in  painting,  a  drama  in  words;  a 
symphony  should  be  first  and  last  music.  Of  course,  it  has  happened 
that,  quite  unbidden,  some  mental  image  has  established  itself  in 
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efore  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  "the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  of 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  Europe  and  Asia  asunder  are 
the  latest  tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  bond  of  unity  should  be  pre- 
served. The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
counts  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may 
to  the  continuance  of  this  unifying  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  privilege,  moreover,  in  which 
every  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  may  share. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston   Symphony   Orchestra. 
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my  mind  in  connection  with  a  movement  I  have  been  writing,  but 
the  germ  and  the  fertilization  of  my  symphonies  have  been  solely 
musical.  When  I  set  out  to  write  symphonic  poems  it  is  another 
matter." 

Sibelius  has  always  avoided  wordy  discussions  of  his  particular 
works.  As  he  wrote  a  friend  at  the  very  time  this  symphony  was  in 
progress:  "I  could  initiate  you,  my  comprehending  friend,  into  my 
work,  but  I  do  not  do  it  from  principle.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  same 
with  compositions  as  with  butterflies:  once  you  touch  them,  their 
essence  is  gone.  They  can  fly,  it  is  true,  but  are  no  longer  so  fair." 

There  is  no  denying  a  strain  of  revolutionary  ardor  in  the  first  and 
last  movements.  When  Georg  Schneevoigt,  fellow  countryman  of 
Sibelius,  performed  this  symphony  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  7  and  8,  1924,  he  told  Philip 
Hale  that  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Sibelius,  he  could  vouch  for  the 
composer's  intention  of  depicting  in  the  work  varying  moods  of  the 
Finnish  people  —  pastoral,  timid,  aspiring,  insurrectionary.  There  are 
no  doubt  moods  akin  to  these  in  the  music.  But  it  would  surely  be 
wiser  to  respect  the  composer's  reticence  in  this  case,  to  allow  the 
"butterfly"  to  flutter  freely,  and  not  pin  it  down  to  political  facts. 

For  music  of  deliberate  patriotism,  one  may  turn  to  the  symphonic 
poem  "Finlandia,"  and  the  choral  "Song  of  the  Athenians,"  expres- 
sions of  mass  feeling  and  a  militant  assertion  of  freedom.  They  were 
directly  a  part  of  a  general  fervor  which  possessed  Helsinki  in  1899, 
a  wave  of  patriotic  indignation  over  constitutional  restrictions  and 
an  autocratic  muzzling  of  the  Finnish  press  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. These  works  made  Sibelius  a  cynosure  and  a  hero  of  the  move- 
ment. But  the  symphonic  emotion  of  Sibelius  must  have  been  some- 
thing far  deeper  than  a  sudden  wave  of  this  sort.  The  currents  of  his 
two  symphonies  of  that  period  (the  First,  1898  and  the  Second,  1901), 
are  surely  personal  rather  than  mass  conscious,  the  expression  of  an 
artist  alone  with  his  art,  the  musical  speech  of  neither  group  nor 
nation  but  of  an  individual  who  was  subtly  affected  by  his  heritage 
and  surroundings. 

A  mood  of  independent  assertiveness,  connected  with  the  prevailing 
nationalist  thought,  but  also  broadly  attributable  to  the  idealistic 
quest  of  developing  youth,  was  upon  Sibelius  at  this  time,  and  had 
been  in  the  preceding  nineties.  This  important  phase  in  the  com- 
poser's life  has  been  clearly  described  by  Karl  Ekman.  As  early  as 
1890  Sibelius  was  drawn  into  a  youthful  circle  in  Helsinki,  with 
whom  the  watchword  was  Swedish  and  Finnish  unity  against  Eastern 
interference.  His  talented  brothers-in-law  to  be  — Arvid  Jarnefelt,  an 
editor  sworn  to  the  cause,  and  Eero  Jarnefelt,  the  painter,  the  poet  Axel 
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Gallen,  the  painter  Albert  Edelfelt,  the  writer  and  champion  of  their 
language,  Karl  August  Tavaststjerna,  these  young  men  and  others 
met  constantly,  talked  interminably  upon  burning  questions,  incited 
each  other  to  zeal  in  building  up  a  literature,  a  folk  lore,  a  music,  m 
short  a  new  and  self-reliant  culture  of  Finland.  Sibelius  was  thus 
stimulated  into  wedding  his  music  with  the  mythology  of  his  people. 
Sibelius  was  the  creative  musician  of  the  group,  but  Kajanus  too  was 
a  moving  spirit  among  them.  "The  Symposium,"  they  called  them- 
selves; a  painting  of  that  name  (originally  called  "Problem"),  by 
Gallen,  once  shocked  all  Helsinki  by  its  "Bohemianism."  It  shows 
a  group  brooding  over  their  wine  glasses  at  a  restaurant  table,  Sibelius 
seated  disheveled  and  glowering  in  the  foreground,  while  about  them 
hover  spectral  wings,  and  a  moon  half  obscured.  A  sinister  melancholy 
is  the  dominant  note.  But  it  should  also  be  observed  that  if  the  young 
men  revelled  in  a  becoming  melancholy,  they  were  not  permanently 
cast  down  by  it,  nor  was  gaiety  forbidden.  "Sibelius,"  says  Ekman, 
"excelled  in  lively  conversation  alternating  between  playful  jest  and 
grave  earnest.  When  words  failed  him,  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano 
and  poured  out  his  soul  in  endless  improvisations,  to  which  those 
present  listened  in  breathless  excitement.  Hour  after  hour  passed  in 
this  way  and  no  one  noticed  the  flight  of  time." 
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"Our  sittings,"  says  Sibelius  himself,  "were  not  based  on  the  treasures 
of  Bacchus  to  the  extent  that  some  may  suppose.  We  allowed  our 
imagination  to  soar,  our  thoughts  to  play.  The  waves  rolled  very 
high.  Life  passed  in  review.  We  discussed  the  most  varied  subjects, 
but  always  in  an  optimistic  and  revolutionary  spirit.  The  way  was  to 
be  cleared  for  new  ideas  in  all  spheres. 

"The  Symposium  evenings  were  a  great  resource  to  me  at  a  time 
when  I  should  otherwise  have  stood  more  or  less  alone.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  ideas  with  kindred  souls,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  and  the  same  objects,  exerted  an  extremely  stimulating  in- 
fluence on  me,  confirmed  me  in  my  purposes,  gave  me  confidence." 

Immediate  results  of  this  movement  upon  the  work  of  Sibelius  were 
"Kullervo,"  "En  Saga,"  the  "Lemminkainen"  legends.  The  circle  drifted 
apart  about  1895,  Dut  Sibelius  pursued  the  course  in  which  it  had 
given  him  an  impetus,  completing  the  Lemminkainen  cycle,  and  com- 
posing more  poems  of  legendary  heros.  The  First  and  Second  Sym- 
phonies might  be  considered  to  have  brought  to  full  fruition  this 
romantic  and  emotional  period  in  the  composer's  life. 

The  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his  first  full-rounded 
maturity,  symphonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  his 
exuberant  thirties  (as  did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and 
Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist  first 
feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating  realm  of 
the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible 
in  his  new  power,  teeming  with  ideas.  His  first  movement  strides 
forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale 
exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these  three  sym- 
phonies overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later 
in  the  lives  of  each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps 
the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudent 
opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude, 
remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  message  of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits 
of  Sibelius'  symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual 
divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to  rounded,  songful  completion, 
the  characteristic  accompanying  passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  symphonic  uses 
in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
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figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in 
the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by 
the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins, 
and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are 
laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally, 
the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray 
refers  to  as  what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called 
the  'first  subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained 
C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The 
phrase  would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius 
uses  it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments 
of  greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an 
eloquent  period.  The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse 
unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well- 
controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is  be- 
yond the  deliberate  analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to 
a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
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which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  it  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
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J-farmonious  ^ongsmiths 

If  the  Americas  are,  indeed,  to  carry  forward 
the  culture  of  the  Western  world  independently 
of  a  war-torn  Europe,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  "Tanglewood"  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
instruments  for  so  doing. 

The  sessions,  concurrent  with  the  Symphonic 
Festival,  though  overlapping  on  the  hither  side, 
run  from  July  8  to  August  18.  This  coming 
Summer  will  be  the  first  convocation  of  an 
extraordinarily  distinguished  faculty:  com- 
posers, conductors,  performers,  professors  and 
critics  —  to  name  them  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. The  Institute  is  for  advanced  study, 
for  those  making  music  their  career;  the 
Academy  is  for  amateurs  who,  as  that  word  de- 
notes, love  the  art  for  its  own  sake.  There  are 
no  formal  entrance  requirements:  if  you  can 
do  the  work,  come  along;  and  no  degrees,  di- 
plomas or  academic  credits  are  awarded;  if  you 
can  practice  the  art,  practice  it,  and  don't  lean 
on  a  sheepskin. 

Musicians,  music  lovers  and  public,  this  is  it: 
idyllic  landscape  at  the  summit  of  Summer,  liv- 
ing quarters  comfortable,  companionship  with 
men  and  women  in  a  shared  enthusiasm,  asso- 
ciation with  the  finest  artists,  daily  communion 
with  a  great  art.  Where,  if  not  here,  is  antidote 
to  the  poisons  of  an  age  of  hate?  And  where, 
better  than  here,  is  an  American  assertion  of  its 
cultural  coming-of-age?  A  space  of  harmony  in 
a  world  of  discord. 

—  Editorial  in  The  Boston  Globe, 

December  11,  1939. 
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are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame. 
The  structure*  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con- 
tribute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 


*Bengt  de  Torne  points  out  in  his  "Sibelius  —  A  Close-Up,"  that  this  finale  is  in  reality 
a  "classical  sonata  movement,"  which,  "having  no  big  coda  like  those  to  be  found  in 
Beethoven's  work,  .  .  .  preserves  the  form  of  a  Mozart  allegro."  Yet  D.  Millar  Craig,  the 
English  comment?tor,  writes  of  the  "big  coda"  to  this  movement.  That  two  analysts  should 
choose  for  disagreement  over  nomenclature  this  particular  ringing  and  clarion  conclusion 
is  only  less  surprising  than  that  it  should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  Mozartean  poise. 
Mr.  Torne  allays  the  perplexity  which  his  academic  comparison  arouses  by  adding:  "Like 
all  true  innovators  —  and  unlike  those  whose  bloodless,  intellectual  productions  aim  at 
overthrowing  the  great  traditions  in  art  —  Sibelius  believes  that  the  new  and  transform- 
ing ideas  must  come  from  within,  not  from  the  exterior  form.  And  like  Dante  he  is  a 
revolutionary   by   temperament   although   a    conservative   by   opinion." 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,  1939-1940] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Wanted:  Your  Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH   COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women...  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley- Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best .  . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
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And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 
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THE  FRIENDS  of  the  ORCHESTRA 


T 


oday  with  a  total  budget  of  about 
$700,000  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  within  15%  of  covering  expenses,  a 
record  approached  by  few,  if  any,  orches- 
tras in  this  country.  A  careful  study  of 
budgets  of  past  years  indicates,  however, 
that  despite  vigilant  control  of  expenses 
and  a  liberal  program  of  over  200  concerts 
during  4G  weeks  of  the  year,  we  must  ex- 
pect an  annual  operating  deficit  of  $100,000 
until  additional  sources  of  revenue  can  be 
developed. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra  are  look- 
ins  again  to  the  Friends  of  the  Orchestra 
for  help  at  the  start  of  the  Season  in  meet- 
ing this  operating  deficit.  It  is  the  Friends 
who  make  the  concerts  possible.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  their  orchestra. 

All  those  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  as 
Members  of  this  very  essential  Society,  and 
desire  to  take  a  personal  part  in  preserving 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  and  further- 
ing the  great  social  service  of  our  Orches- 
tra, are  invited  to  enroll  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra.  Cheques  may  be  made  payable 
to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for- 
warded to  its  Treasurer  at  No.  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are 
deductible  donations  under  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Law. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  January  10,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto;   quasi   andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte 

IV.  Finale 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  stage  music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,   Op.  80 

I.     Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
II.     "Fileuse":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
III.     Molto  adagio 

Sibelius "Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  26 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  this  orchestra's  first  season    (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  i\\<>  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,   tuba,   timpani .  siiin^s. 

After  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
phony for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  this  one  with  another 
in  short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsi  uhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  First  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season, 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
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so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly  about, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  the  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym- 
phony; I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie*  and  I 
shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  ff 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Briill  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  critics,  who  had  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 
first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 


*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided   him   for   spelling    "symphony"    with   an    "f." 
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and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  Hood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 
about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  ol  a 
''more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  sa)  lor  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  Erom  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  '\er\  pretty'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontificial  spokesman  ol  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  ver)  considerable  penetration  of  the  new- 
score.  Any  helpful  ellec  t  upon  the  genet  al  undei  standing  of  Ins  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  b)  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  ol  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:  — 

"It  is  well  known  thai  Wagnei  and  his  followers  go  so  Far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  ol  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
—  i. e.,  new  after  Beethoven—  bm  the)  reject  tin  ver)  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  the)  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagnei  lias  transplanted  it  into  opt)  a:  onl)  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  <>l  the  modern  musical  world. 
any  vitality.  Now  il  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solel)  lot 
Wagner-Lis/t  household  use.  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  lon<^  row  ol  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especiall)    this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriousl)  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy. 

The  original  Leipzig  attitude  towards  the  symphon)  as  deplorabl) 
lacking  in  a  due  Brahmsian  content  of  meaty  counterpoint  survived 
in  the  treatise  of  Weingartner  (1897),  wno  called  the  scherzo  "a  grace- 
fuf  trifle  almost  too  insignificant  lor  the  other  three  movements."  And 
so  recently  as  1928,  Richard  Specht  writes  in  his  Life  of  Brahms:  "If 
one  expects  the  somewhat  morose  [?]  finale,  it  is  a  serenade  rather  than 
a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that  not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and 
Mozart  too,  wrote  symphonic  works  which  would  be  better  called  sin- 
foniettas  today."  It  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  there  could  be  found 
plentiful  dissenters  from  this  point  of  view.  The  acquaintance  of  fifty 
years  seems  to  have  put  a  levelling  perspective  on  the  first  two  sym- 
phonies, which  their  first  hearers  compared  with  such  a  confident  sense 
of  antithesis.  It  is  possible  today  to  find  an  abundant  portion  of  sheer 
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musical  poetry  in  each  of  the  four  symphonies  —  they  may  vary  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  the  emotional  nature  of  their  creator,  but 
those  bounds  are  not  excessively  wide. 

The  C  minor  symphony  has  long  ceased  to  be  "complex,"  "obscure," 
"forbidding,"  even  to  the  most  faint-hearted  of  present-day  listeners, 
and  the  deliberately  intellectual  Brahms,  laboring  a  hard  musical  logic, 
is  becoming  the  figure  of  a  quaint  old  fable.  The  grandeur  of  the  First 
Symphony  has  quite  lost  its  "sternness"  with  the  years,  and  taken  on 
much  of  the  romance,  the  engaging  color,  the  direct  musical  poesy, 
once  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Second.  The  Second  Symphony,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  hard  to  connect  with  the  slight  texture,  the  incon- 
sequential "prettiness,"  with  which  Brahms'  earnest  friends  once  re- 
proached him. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 

OPERA  GOALS 
By  Herbert  Graf 

(Dr.  Graf,  who  is  Stage  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
of  New  York,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Opera  Dramatics  in 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  "Tanglewood."  The  following  article  is 
reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  in  which  it  appeared, 
March,  1939.) 


Opera  in  America  is  bound  very  soon  to  take  off  its  fashionable 
top  hat  and  to  talk  directly  to  the  hearts  of  the  masses,  as  the 
theatre  does.  The  feeling  for  opera  in  this  country  has  grown  greatly 
cluring  recent  years,  especially  since  the  advent  of  radio  broadcasts 
and  musical  movies.  But  the  American  people  will  not  be  content 
much  longer  with  the  traditional  type  of  imported  opera.  They  will 
find  their  own  ways  of  expression. 

In  this  country  "Grand  Opera"  means  almost  exclusively  Italian, 
German,  French  or  Russian  opera  sung  in  the  language  of  the  original, 
usually  by  foreign  artists,  and  produced  as  a  copy  of  an  old  European 
opera  style  which  does  not    (generally  speaking)  exists  in  Europe  any 
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more.  Opera  in  America  thus  has  the  appearance  of  some  exotic  fairy 
tale,  and  I  have  often  heard  the  view  expressed  by  important  people- 
here  that  it  is  just  this  exotic  character  which  gives  grand  opera  its 
real  value. 

Opera  in  Europe  is  not  this  mythical  object.  It  differs  from  opera 
in  America  in  four  fundamental  ways  —  financial  structure,  language 
of  performance,  repertory,  style  of  production  —  of  which  the  first  two 
have  often  been  discussed  here. 

From  its  birth,  opera  in  Europe  was  supported  by  courts  and  later 
by  governments.  The  traditional  form  of  the  opera  house,  with  its 
tiers  and  boxes,  is  a  reminder  of  its  aristocratic  descent.  Financial 
support  in  Europe  is  very  liberal.  For  instance  in  little  Basle,  with 
its  one-hundred-fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  opera  receives  from 
the  municipality  the  annual  equivalent  of  the  guarantee  fund  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  European  opera  houses  are  generally 
owned  by  the  state  or  city  and  exist  in  great  numbers.  The  seasons 
are  long;  in  German-speaking  countries  they  last  from  nine  to  eleven 
months.  The  artists  are  employed  by  contract  for  years.  The  stage 
equipment  is  most  modern.  Thus,  consistent  work  on  production  and 
repertory,  with  a  known  cast  of  artists,  is  guaranteed.  Moreover,  since 
in  many  countries  opera  is  now  maintained  by  the  people  through 
their  governments,  instead  of  by  royal  houses,  it  has  changed  its  ap- 
pearance in  accordance  with  the  new  character  of  its  supporters:  the 
masses  who  pay  the  taxes.  This  change  is,  for  instance,  reflected  in 
Italy  in  the  great  number  of  outdoor  theatres  at  low  prices. 

Opera  in  Europe  is  sung  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  given.  It  talks  to  its  public  in  their  own  tongue,  and  this  is  only 
right,  since  opera  is  drama  with  music  and  the  true  basis  for  the 
response  of  the  public  is  understanding  of  the  drama.  Only  in  periods 
of  operatic  decadence,  when  "star"  effects  have  been  sought  after, 
has  the  importance  of  the  drama  in  opera  diminished.  In  the  great 
days  of  opera  from  Monteverdi,  Gluck,  Mozart,  to  Wagner,  Verdi 
and  Richard  Strauss,  the  drama  has  always  been  the  basis. 

Often  I  hear  that  Americans  do  not  want  opera  sung  in  English 
because  the  language  is  not  suited  for  opera.  But  this  cannot  be  true 
of  the  language  of  Shakespeare.  It  means  only  that  most  opera  librettos, 
poor  in  themselves,  sound  worse  in  poor  translations.  I  can  under- 
stand an  aversion  to  opera  badly  sung  in  English,  badly  translated 
from  a  foreign  original.  I,  too,  will  prefer  Wagnerian  opera  in  German 
until  there  are  adequate  singers  in  English.  But  looking  back  into 
history,  I  find  the  same  situation  in  Germany,  where  it  took  almost 
two  hundred  years  before  opera  was  generally  sung  in  German  and 
not  in  Italian.  I  do  not  want  to  underestimate  the  difficulties  regard- 
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ing  the  training  of  singers,  the  lack  of  opera  houses  for  their  practical 
experience,  and  especially  the  question  of  good  translations;  but  the 
final  goal  of  opera,  to  be  sung  in  the  language  of  its  audience,  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  as  a  deciding  factor  in  modernizing  opera. 

The  third  point  of  difference  between  opera  in  Europe  and  America 
concerns  the  repertory,  which,  in  Europe,  does  not  consist  of  the 
standard  operas  only,  but  includes,  each  season,  some  performances 
of  operas  by  the  young  generation.  This  is  done  in  the  belief  that 
there  cannot  be  a  prosperous  future  for  any  art  without  works  of  our 
own  day,  which,  even  if  they  do  not  reach  the  perfection  of  master- 
works,  may  open  new  roads  for  development  and  are  therefore  worthy 
of  encouragement. 

The  form  of  opera  production  has  greatly  changed  its  style  in 
Europe  in  recent  times  to  meet  changed  conditions.  It  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  and  therefore  does  not  offer  a  tra- 
ditional value  only,  like  a  rich  man's  private  collection  of  Tintoretto 
or  Rubens.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  opera  must  today,  without 
losing  its  original  musical  style,  appeal  to  the  people,  to  a  public 
made  up  neither  of  dilatory  dreamers  nor  of  men  overburdened  with 
historic  memories.  This  public  has  been  trained  through  the  movies 
to  expect  a  production  which  reflects  reality.  They  do  not  believe  in 
a  singer  who  looks  and  acts  in  decided  contrast  to  the  part  he  is  sup- 
posed to  represent.  They  react  to  scenic  ideas  and  costumes,  to  the 
psychological  effects  of  lighting  and  to  the  true  action  of  singers  and 
chorus.  They  respond  to  the  simple  joys  and  sorrows  of  human  life. 
To  satisfy  them  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  a  modernized  style  of 
production,  even  in  the  regular  repertory,  will  today  be  found  in 
most  European  theatres. 

These  four  factors  —  finance,  language,  repertory,  production  — 
present  themselves  in  America  in  a  markedly  different  form.  The  cus- 
tomary organization  of  opera  theatres  does  not  guarantee  artistic  or 
economic  existence  for  a  long  period,  and  there  are  only  a  small 
number  of  such  theatres.  Opera,  for  the  greater  part,  is  being  sung  in 
foreign  language,  and  the  repertory  —  for  fear  of  the  financial  risks 
involved  through  the  business  set-ups  of  opera  organizations  —  lacks 
operas  by  the  young  generation.  And  as  far  as  production  is  concerned, 
this  most  modern  country,  more  open  to  new  ideas  than  any  other  in 
the  world,  with  a  new  generation  incomparably  attuned  to  cultural 
evolution,  has,  generally  speaking,  still  a  very  old-fashioned  standard 
of  opera  production. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  important  new  steps  in  this  direction 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and  San  Francisco,  but  thus 
far  there  has  not  been  any  opera  organization  able  to  carry  out  a 
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program  for  modernizing  opera  in  a  consequenf  and  lasting  way.   i  he 

future  of  opera  in  America  will,  in  my  opinion,  depend  on  whethei 
the  opera  can  find  a  road  of  iis  own  from  its  present  charactei  to 
greater  contact  with  the  life  of  today. 

Towards  this  final  goal  influen<  es  ma)  come  from  \  arious  direc  tions. 

Throughout  the  history  of  opera  there  was  always  a  popular  type, 
in  opposition  to  grand  opera,  which  did  nol  live  in  the  splendor  ol 
opera  houses  but  in  small  legitimate  theatres.  Whethei  it  was  Italian 
opera  buffa  or  French  opera  comique  or  English  or  German  folk-op  ra, 
the  gods  and  heroes  were  replaced  here  b)  the  simple  people  of  tin- 
streets,  and  the  complicated  ever-singing  music  b)  dialogue  and  songs. 
It  was  simply  drama  or  corned)  with  music.  A  clear  line  Leads  from 
the  old  English  "Beggar's  Opera"  to  the  German  Singspiel  of  J.  A. 
Hiller,  and  from  this  composer's  work  to  Mozart's  "Abduction  from 
the  Seraglio."  From  this  Eolk-opera  Mozarl  developed  the  more 
elaborated  form  o!  "The  Marriage  ol  Figaro,"  which  we  ma)  (all  the 
first  modern  corned)  with  music,  h  is  interesting  that  the  Inst  per- 
formance of  this  opera  under  Mozart's  dire*  tion  was  not  by  the  grand 
opera  singers  hut  by  the  singers  ol  the  opera  bulla,  and  the  perform- 
ance in  Berlin  was  given  b\  actors.  On  the  same  road  horn  folk-opera 
to  the  more  developed  form  ol  opera,  we  pass  Erom  Lortzing's  "I  fans 
Sachs"  to  the  crown  of  this  development,  Wagner's  "Die  Meister singer." 

This  healthy  branch  of  folk-opera,  which  concerns  everyda)  people, 
influenced  not  only  the-  choice  ol  libretto  and  the  musical  forms,  but 
also  the  methods  of  production.  Living  in  small  theatres,  producing 
on  a  small  scale,  employing  a  natural  realisti<  action,  simple  units  of 
scenery,  it  reduces  opera  to  a  human  basis.  Grand  opera  should  there- 
fore look  with  great    interest    to   its  popular  sister  on    Broadwa 

Another  field  which  may  influence  the  new  grand  opera  is  the 
musical  show.  As  long  as  this  remains  a  displa)  ol  tinsel  and  gold,  it 
has  no  artistic  value  and  leaves  the  heart  untouched.  But  as  an  attrac- 
tive spectacle  it  can  be  used  to  enhance  dramatic  ideas  and  to  in- 
fluence grand  opera,  which  has  always  used  pageantry  as  an  important 
element.  Imagine,  for  instance,  how  perfectly  the  \isiial  effects  of  the 
musical  show  in  the  grouping  and  costuming  of  masses  could  be  trans- 
posed to  the  opera  stage  for  the  second-act  finale,  the  triumphal  scene 
of  "Aida." 

With  the  musical  movies,  new  and  unlimited  operatic  possibilities 
open,  but  the  movie  opera  is  yet  to  be  born.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  a 
photographic  copy  of  opera,  nor  is  there  a  solution  in  the  commercial 
use  of  opera  material  as  a  vehicle  for  "star"  effects.  Opera  in  movies 
will  have  to  go  its  own  way,  which  is  through  the  creation  of  new- 
scripts  conceived  with  musical  imagination;  but  the  methods  of  mov- 
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ing  pictures  should  be  of  dynamic  influence  on  the  new  opera  both 
for  new  opera  librettos  and  the  new  kind  of  production. 

Opera  in  radio  opens  still  another  vital  experimental  field  for  grand 
opera.  With  its  enormous  possibilities  for  popularizing  opera,  radio 
should  develop  its  own  operatic  entity  by  skilful  substitution  of 
sound  effects  for  the  visual  factors  lost  in  transmission.  In  this  adapta- 
tion, the  employment  of  the  language  of  the  radio  public  would  be 
a  most  important  factor. 

The  outlook  indicates  that  television  will  undoubtedly  revolution- 
ize the  operatic  field.  The  possibilities  of  this  medium  require  much 
further  analysis  and  experiment,  but  certain  factors  in  modernized 
production  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  important  for  folk- 
opera  and  for  the  encouragement  of  modern  authors,  are  certain  to 
be  involved  in  the  requirements  of  television. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  developments,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
grand  opera  itself,  in  order  to  meet  the  people  of  today,  is  bound  to  go 
a  new  way  toward  its  new  goal  —  modernization. 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Writfen  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-ciassicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 
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Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  ol  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  witli  dipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-centur)  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofiefl  departs  Erom  the  Letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  ol  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  bypla)  tm  us  up  a  sauce  ol  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 
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"PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken 
from  the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play 

By  Gabru  i    Faure 

Born  at  Pamiers   (Ariege),  France,  Ma\    12.   1845;  (li((1  :"    1>;|SSN-  November  4,  1924 


Composed  in  1898,  Fame's  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  189S,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  this  music  was  first  performed  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  It  was  introduced  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8,  1904.  There  was 
a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1904,  and  again 
December  2,  1905.  Vincent  d'Indv,  as  guest,  conducted  it  March  18,  1911,  Pierre 
Monteux,  November  23,  1923,  Serge  Koussevitzkv,  April  21,  1939. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harps,  and  strings. 

"PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE/'  with  Fame's  incidental  music,  was 
-*■  produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Boufjes  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 

The  first  of  the  three  movements  in  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  is  the 
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prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 
The  second  movement,  "Fileuse,"  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  (andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  third  movement,  molto  adagio,  is  associated  with 
the  tragic  closing  scene  where  Melisande  dies  in  the  presence  of  the 
aged  Arkel,  Golaud  her  husband,  the  physican,  and  the  servants  of 
the  castle. 


Melisande.     Is  it  you,  grandfather? 

Arkel.     Yes,  my  child.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do? 

Melisande.     Is  it  true  that  winter  is  here? 

Arkel.     Why  do  you  ask? 

Melisande.     Because  it  is  cold,  and  there  are  no  more  leaves. 

Arkel.     Are  you  cold?  Do  you  wish  the  windows  shut? 

Melisande.     No,  no,  not  until  the  sun  has  sunk  into  the  sea.  It  sets  slowly;  so 
winter  has  begun? 

Arkel.     Yes.  You  do  not  like  winter? 

Melisande.     Oh  no,  I  am  afraid  of  the  cold.  I  dread  the  bitter  cold. 

Arkel.     Do  you  feel  better? 

Melisande.     Yes;  yes;  I  no  longer  have  all  those  anxieties. 

Arkel.     Do  you  wish  to  see  your  child? 

Melisande.     What  child? 

Arkel.     Your  child.  You  are  a  mother.  You  have  put  into  the  world  a  little  girl. 

Melisande.     Where  is  she? 

Arkel.     Here. 

Melisande.     It  is  strange  —  I  cannot  raise  my  arms  to  take  her. 

Arkel.     That's  because  you  are  still  very  weak.  I'll  hold  it  myself;  look. 

Melisande.     She  does  not   laugh.  She  is  little.  She,   too,  will  weep.   I   am   sorry 
for  her. 

(The  room  is  gradually  filled  tuith   the  servants  of  the  castle,  who   take   their 
places  silently  along  the  walls  and  rvait.) 

Golaud    (suddenly  rising).  What's  this?  What  are  all   these  women  doing  here? 

The  Physician.     They  are   the  servants. 

Arkel.     Who  called  them? 

The  Physician.     Not   I. 

Golaud.     Why  did  you  come  here?  Nobody  summoned  you.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  here?  What  does  all  this  mean?  Answer  me! 

(The  servants  do  not  answer) 
Arkel.     Do  not  speak  so  loud.  She  is  going  to  sleep;  she  has  shut  her  eyes. 
Golaud.     It  is  not  — ? 
The   Physician.     No,  no;   see,  she   breathes. 

Arkel.     Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Now  it  is  her  soul  that  weeps.  Why  does  she 
stretch  out  her  arms?  What  does  she  want? 

The  Physician.     Toward  her  child,  no  doubt.   It's   the  struggle  of  the  mother 
against  — 

Golaud.     Now?  At  this  moment?  It  must  be  said,  say  it!  Say  it! 
The  Physician.     Perhaps. 
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Golaud.    At  once?  Oh,  oh!  I   must  speak  to  her.  Melisandel   Melisandel  Leave 

me  alone!   leave  me  alone  with   her! 

Arkel.  No,  no;  do  not  approach  her.  Do  not  disturb  her.  Do  not  sj>c;ik  to  her 
again.  You  do  not  know  what  the  soul  is. 

Golaud.     It's  not  my  fault!   It's  not   my   fault! 

Arkel.  Listen,  listen.  We  must  now  speak  in  low  tones.  She  musl  no  Longei 
be  disturbed.  The  human  soul  is  very  silent.  The  human  soul  likes  in  go  away 
alone.  It  suffers  so  timidly.  But  the  sadness,  Golaud  —  but  the  sadness  of  all  thai 
one  sees!  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

(At    this   moment   all    the   servants    fall    suddenly    on    their    knees    at    the    hack    of 

the  room.) 

Arkel.     (turning).     What   is  it? 

The  Physician    (nearing   the    bed   and   examining   the    body).   They    are    right. 

(A  long  silence.) 

Arkel.     I  saw  nothing.  Are  you  sure? 
The  Physician.     Yes,  yes. 

Arkel.    I  heard   nothing.   So  quickly,  so  quickly  — All   at   once.   She  goes  awa\ 

without  a  word. 
Golaud   (sobbing).    Oh!  ohl  oh! 

Arkel.  Do  not  remain  here,  Golaud.  she  wishes  silence  now.  Come.  come. 
It  is  terrible,  but  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  was  a  little  being,  so  peaceful,  so  timid, 
and  so  silent.  It  was  a  poor  little  mysterious  being,  Like  all  ol  us.  she  is  there, 
as  though  she  were  the  big  sistei  <>l  her  baby.  Come,  come.  M\  God!  M.)  Godl 
I  shall  not  understand  anything  about  it.  Lei  us  not  sta)  here.  Come;  the  child 
should  not  remain  here  in  this  room,  she  musl  live  now  in  hei  place.  It  is  the 
turn  of  the  poor  little  one. 

(They  go  out  in  silent  ■ 
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"FINLANDIA,"  SYMPHONIC   POEM,  Op.  26 
By   J 1  an  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,   1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


"Finlandia,"  composed  in  1899,  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
at  Helsinki  on  July  2,  1900.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  at  a 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  20,   1908. 

"Finlandia"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
strings. 

The  year  1899  was  one  in  which  the  national  consciousness  of  Finnish 
citizens  was  thoroughly  aroused.  As  a  subject  of  imperial  Russia, 
Finland  had  long  suffered  interference  in  the  administration  of  its  own 
affairs,  and  in  this  year  the  zeal  of  Russian  authority  was  increased. 
Restrictions  were  put  upon  the  Finnish  legislature,  upon  their  system 
of  conscription,  but  more  particularly  upon  those  organs  of  the  press 
in  which  protest  and  assertion  of  independence  found  expression.  One 
after  another  of  these  papers  were  suppressed. 
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Sibelius  since  the  early  nineties  had  allied  himself  with  circles  of 
advanced  thought  in  Helsinki,  with  those  who  spoke  and  labored 
for  the  development  of  a  nationalist  culture.  The  young  man  was 
swept  up  in  the  fervor  of  patriotism  in  1899.  The  First  Symphony, 
although  intensely  personal,  was  considered  revolutionary  in  its  feel- 
ing, but  two  further  works  of  that  year  —  "The  Song  of  the  Athenians," 
and  "Finlandia"  —  more  directly  fired  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
"The  Song  of  the  Athenians,"  for  chorus  of  men  and  boys,  was  written 
to  an  unexceptionable  classical  text  of  Rydberg,  but  it  proved  a  case  in 
which  the  tone  was  more  powerful  than  the  word.  In  this  piece,  accord- 
ing to  Karl  Ekman,  "he  made  the  metallic  sound  of  the  boys'  voices 
proclaim  the  readiness  of  a  whole  nation  to  fight  and  die  for  its  liberty. 
...  At  one  blow  Sibelius  had  stepped  into  a  leading  position  in  Fin- 
land's political  front  by  virtue  of  his  ability  to  interpret  in  music  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  that  could  not  be  expressed  freely  in  words 
during  the  years  of  oppression." 

The  incendiary  qualities  of  "Finlandia"  were  not  so  quickly  per- 
ceived. The  piece  first  came  into  being  as  the  finale  of  a  series  of 
patriotic  "Tableaux  from  the  Past,"  which  was  staged  at  Helsinki 
on  November  4,  1899,  the  gala  night  of  three  successive  "Press  Cele- 
brations." They  were  a  sort  of  climax  to  many  "fetes,  lotteries  and 
entertainments  in  aid  of  the  press  pension  fund."  Sibelius  provided 
for  the  occasion  a  musical  introduction  to  each  of  the  tableaux.  The 
finale,  culminating  the  review  of  vital  moments  (legendary  and  his- 
toric) in  the  nation's  past,  was  significantly  called  "Finland  awakes." 
Yet  it  seems  to  have  attracted  no  particular  attention  at  the  time. 
When  subsequently  Sibelius  arranged  three  of  the  numbers  into  his  first 
suite,  entitled  ''Scenes  Historiques,"  the  finale  was  not  included.  He 
revised  this  piece  and  gave  it  to  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra for  performance  on  July  2,  1900,  as  "Suomi/'  the  generic  name 
for  Finland.  The  symphonic  poem  was  known  in  German  cities  as 
"Vaterland,"  in  Paris  as  "La  Patrie."  In  its  own  country  it  became  such 
a  firebrand  that  for  several  years  its  performance  was  forbidden  alto- 
gether. When  it  was  played  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  no  patriotic  title 
was  permitted.  The  composer  remembers  conducting  performances  in 
Reval  and  Riga  in  1904,  when  it  appeared  upon  the  programme  as 
"Impromptu." 

"In  spite  of  its  national  character,"  Ekman  remarks,  "the  tone 
poem  has  gained  such  world-wide  popularity  that,  as  Sibelius'  English 
biographer  expresses  it,  'it  is  in  the  repertory  of  every  orchestra  and 
every  brass  band.'  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  entirely  an  advantage  to 
the  appreciation  of  Sibelius  as  a  composer  that  his  name  was  for  a 
long  time  connected  almost  exclusively  with  Tinlandia'  in  the  minds 
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of  many  people  abroad.  For  Finland,  his  composition  was  ol  un- 
doubted benefit.  In  the  efforts  to  convince  the  world  that  Finland 
was  something  other  than  one  ol  a  number  ol  governments  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  'Finlandia'  was  of  greater  significance 
in  its  day  than  hundreds  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles." 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


longy  xii::x 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

■ODOnneM    tin*    nrri\jil     of 

MME.  KKHTA  JAHN-BEER,  Planlsl 

of    Yiciuin 

Leschetizky' s  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 

THE    LONGY    SCHOOL,     1      POLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH    MA  I. K  IX,  Director 

299  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Trf.   KKNmore  4166 

The  Conservatory  announces  its  first  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  CONCERT  of  the  season. 
The  concert  will  be  held  at  STE INERT  HALL.  162  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  on  MONDAY 
EVENING,  January  22.  at  8:15  o'clock.  Music  by  Bach.  Brahms,  Weber,  Chopin,  MacDowell. 
Suk,  Mozart,  Franz,  Clarke,  Horsman.  Oretchauinoff.  Schindler,  Stickles  and  Gounod  will 
be  performed. 
Admission    free.  iway    Pianos. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by   Mr.  John   X.   Burk,  on   all   works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A   Musical  Education   in   One   Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Booh  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.oo  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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J-farmonious  ^ongsmiths 

If  the  Americas  are,  indeed,  to  carry  forward 
the  culture  of  the  Western  world  independently 
of  a  war-torn  Europe,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  "Tanglewood"  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
instruments  for  so  doing. 

The  sessions,  concurrent  with  the  Symphonic 
Festival,  though  overlapping  on  the  hither  side, 
run  from  July  8  to  August  18.  This  coming 
Summer  will  be  the  first  convocation  of  an 
extraordinarily  distinguished  faculty:  com- 
posers, conductors,  performers,  professors  and 
critics  —  to  name  them  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. The  Institute  is  for  advanced  study, 
for  those  making  music  their  career;  the 
Academy  is  for  amateurs  who,  as  that  word  de- 
notes, love  the  art  for  its  own  sake.  There  are 
no  formal  entrance  requirements:  if  you  can 
do  the  work,  come  along;  and  no  degrees,  di- 
plomas or  academic  credits  are  awarded;  if  you 
can  practice  the  art,  practice  it,  and  don't  lean 
on  a  sheepskin. 

Musicians,  music  lovers  and  public,  this  is  it: 
idyllic  landscape  at  the  summit  of  Summer,  liv- 
ing quarters  comfortable,  companionship  with 
men  and  women  in  a  shared  enthusiasm,  asso- 
ciation with  the  finest  artists,  daily  communion 
with  a  great  art.  Where,  if  not  here,  is  antidote 
to  the  poisons  of  an  age  of  hate?  And  where, 
better  than  here,  is  an  American  assertion  of  its 
cultural  coming-of-age?  A  space  of  harmony  in 
a  world  of  discord. 

—  Editorial  in  The  Boston  Globe, 

December  11,  1939. 


Wanted:  Your  Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH    COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  tor  the  past  twcnty- 
hve  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women...  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  wotld. 

But  we  want  your  mime  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  lirtle  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


COKMJKITY  CONCERT  SERIES 


Cttttg  Aubitnrtum  H>pringfi?ib 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  13,  1940 


The  order  of  the  Programme  has  been  changed  as  follows: 


Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38 

I.     Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:   Molto  vivace.  Trio  I:   Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio;   Allegro  molto  e  vivace 


Ravel Orchestral   Excerpts   from   "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generate 


BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tanglewood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

'Bostoti-i  Symphony  Orchestra^ 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Series  A:   August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Rcspighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  el  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieli's  "Classic  al"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"    (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 
(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composers  birth) 
The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 
The  Violin   Concerto    (ALBERT   SPALDING,   Soloist). 
The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third   ("Eroica")  Symphony  ot  Beethoven,  the  First 

of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 
Other    works    include    Wagner    excerpts,     Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"   arias  by   Dorothy   Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with    the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 
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BOSTON 

SYAPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  DY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

FIFTY-NINTH 
SEASON      m 
1939-1940         \L 


Wednesday  Evening,   February  14 

Auspices  The  Philadelphia  Forum 

Executive  Director,  William  K.  Huff 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-ninth  Season,   1939-1940] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY.  Conductor 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 
HANSEN,  E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 


ELCUS,  (.. 
CUNDERSEN,  R. 

M  AKIOTTI,  V. 
1'IM  II  I  I),  C. 

ZUNC,  M. 

DIAMOND,  S. 

MOM  SIKI  11,1- 

ERKELENS,  H. 


I  OUREL,  G. 
ARTIF.RES,  L. 


Personnel 

V101 
LAUCA, N. 

K  \SS\1  \N,   \. 


^  IUVLET,  H. 
CHERKAMEY,  »'. 


Kl  sMh'M 
I  [SI  1  K,  D. 


I  I  DOROVSKY,  l'. 
1  iNi  1  N,  r. 

id  \I  1  ,  M. 
in  1.  IOIDO,  k. 

mi  S81NA,  S. 

si  [NIC!  R,  S. 


Violas 


Bl  KNARD,  A. 

\  \\  M  ^  NBEMC1  N,  C. 


TAPLEY,  R. 

GORODI  HULI  .  1  . 

I  II  Dl  1  R,  B. 

.   H. 

},  II. 


GROVES,  M. 

W  I  KM  K.  II. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


LEHNER,  E, 
CERHARDT,  S. 


LANGENDOEN,  J. 
TORTI  III  R,  P. 


\'l()I  <)N(   I   I   I  <)•> 

(il  iRDONj  ^  . 
DROE(.IIM  Ws.   II. 


RORNSAND,  I  ■ 
IHNU'IIREY,  G. 

ITOCKBUDCE,  C. 

/1  1  si;,  k. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

vondrak,  a. 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 
madsen,  g. 

Horns 
valkenier,  \v. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 

gebhardt,  w. 
Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


DUERESNE,  (.. 
JUHT,  L. 

Oboes 

(.1LLET,  F. 

deverg1e,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 
speyer,  L. 

Horns 

singer,  J. 

LAN  NO  YE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Harps 

zighera,  b. 

caughey,  e. 

Piano 
sanroma,  j. 


Basses 

(.KM  NBI  K(..  H. 
KRANKEL,  I. 


(.IKXKD,  M. 
PROSE,  P. 


Clarinets 

POL  \ls(  III  K.  V. 
\  \\  I  RIO,  M. 
CARDII  I  o.  P. 

Clarinet 
mazzeo,  r. 

Trumpets 
mager,  G. 

I  A  I  OSSE,  If. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 

VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 

S7ULC,  R. 
POLSTER,  M. 


I  AHI'l/IO,   I  . 
M  \Kjoi  III,  L 
/IMB1.I  K,  J. 

RARW1CU,  J. 
BASSOONi 


\l  I.ARD,  R. 
PAN!  NKA,  E. 
I   U'S,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

PH.LER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

lilleback,  w. 

SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 

arcieri,  e. 
Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tanglewood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Boston^  Symphony   Orchestras 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Series  A:  August  1,3,4 

I  he    First    Symphonies    ol     Beethoven,    Schumann    and 

Sibelius. 

The  (.  major  Symphony  ol  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phon)  oi   Brahms,  and  the    Ihiul  ol   Roy   Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia    (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),     Faure's    Suite    "Pell^as    e(     M£lisand< 
Stravinsky's    "Capriccio"      Soloist     |.    M.    Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieff's  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  e(  ( Ihloe"   |  S<  i  ond  Suiu 

Series  B:   August  8,   10,   11 

A   I  (II  UKOVSIU   FES  I  IV  \L 
(Celebrating  the  tooth  anniversary  <>l  the  composer's  birth) 
The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  sixth  Symphonies. 
The  Violin  Concerto   <  Vlberi   Spalding,  Soloist). 
The  Overture  "Romeo  and   Juliet,"  Serenade  Eoi  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  othei  works  to  be  announced. 

Series  C:   August  15,   17,   18 

The  Third  ("Eroica")  Symphony  ol  Beethoven,  the  First 
of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Havdn. 

Other  works  include  Wagner  excerpts,  Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  M  wnor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 
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Aratomy  of  iMuatr     •     IJlftlafolptjta 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,   February    14 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;   Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio;   Allegro  molto  e  vivace 


Prokofieff "Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  An  Orchestral  Fairy 

Tale  for  Children,  Op.  67 

Narrator:  Richard  Hale 
INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto;    quasi   andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con   spirito 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  original  manuscript  of  this  symphony  has  not  been  found,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  when  it  was  composed,  but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among 
the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  as 
early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2,  1800,  in  Vienna,  that  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance.  It  was  published  in  parts  at  the  end  of  1801.  The  full  score  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  1820. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  "for  his  own 
benefit,"  after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  sym- 
phony of  Mozart  and  airs  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  submitted  his 
popular  septet,  and  one  of  his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course, 
the  solo  part;  he  also  improvised  upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  his  newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The 
concert  was  received  with  marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
critical  approval.  Indeed  the  young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation, 
who  had  written  a  number  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartets,  and  sets  of  varia- 
tions. In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in 
two  early  cantatas  and  in  the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B-fiat  and  in  C) 
which  he  had  written  a  few  years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  while  commend- 
ing parts  of  the  concerto  and  the  Septet  as  a  work  of  "taste  and  feel- 
ing," felt  called  upon  to  administer  a  mild  rebuke  upon  the  young 
man  who  had  stepped  out  with  rather  too  much  temerity  and  confi- 
dence upon  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  symphony  which  Mozart  and 
Haydn  had  cultivated  in  such  careful  and  orderly  fashion.  The 
writer  admitted  in  the  symphony  "much  art,  novelty,  and  wealth  of 
ideas,"  but  added:  "Unfortunately  there  was  too  much  use  of  the 
wind  instruments,  so  that  the  music  sounded  more  as  if  written  for 
a  wind  band  than  for  an  orchestra."*  It  was  after  a  performance  in 
the  more  conservative  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  about  a  year  later  that  a 
critic  found  in  the  symphony  "a  caricature  of  Haydn  pushed  to  ab- 
surdity." Opinions  such  as  these  from  Beethoven's  contemporaries  give 


*  Professor  Tovey  agrees  with  this  criticism,  pointing  out  that  Beethoven  does  lean  upon  the 
wind  sections  in  this  symphony,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  his  considerable  experience  with 
"Harmoniemu8ik"  at  that  time.  It  might  also  be  that  the  critic  was  m^'ed  by  an  ill 
balanced  performance,  for  it  wag  particularly  bad. 
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pause  to  us  of  later  days  who  are  inclined  to  accept  this  particular 
first  symphony  as  fundamentally  docile  to  the  traditions  of  the  cen- 
tury which  had  just  passed  —  bold  in  many  matters  of  detail  certainly, 
but  even  there  not  without  precedent  in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn. 

The  adverse  criticisms  rankled  the  proud  and  aspiring  Beethoven, 
who,  offering  the  symphony  to  Hofmeister,  wrote:  "As  for  the  Leip- 
zig O.  [Ochsenf],  let  them  just  go  on  talking;  they  will  never  by  their 
chatter  confer  immortality  on  anyone,  neither  can  they  take  it  away 
from  anyone  for  whom  Apollo  has  destined  it."  This  was  in  January, 
1801.  In  April  he  wrote  imperiously  to  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung:  "Advise  your  critics  to  exercise  more  care  and  good  sense  with 
regard  to  the  productions  of  young  authors,  for  many  a  one  may 
thereby  become  dispirited,  who  otherwise  might  have  risen  to  higher 
things."  Beethoven  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  praise  from  this 
journal  which  in  1805  called  this  symphony  "a  glorious  production, 
showing  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas,  used  with  perfect  con 
nection,  order,  and  lucidity."  The  satisfaction  was  sometimes  dubious, 
as  when  the  First  Symphony  was  extolled  at  the  expense  of  his 
later  ones. 

Beethoven,  anxious  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world  as  a  composer 
in  the  larger  forms,  had  at  this  time  his  first  two  piano  concertos  and 
the  symphony  to  offer  for  publication,  and  accordingly  proposed  one 
of  them,  together  with  the  septet  and  the  piano  sonata,  Op.  22,  to 
Hofmeister,  at  that  time  partnered  with  Kuhnel  in  the  house  which 
was  later  known  as  "Peters."  Hofmeister  was  then  a  Kapellmeister  in 
Leipzig,  and  Beethoven  addressed  him  as  "my  dear  brother  in  art." 
He  offered  the  brace  of  compositions  for  the  equivalent  of  $140,  of 
which  the  symphony  was  listed  at  $50.  "Perhaps  you  will  be  aston- 
ished," he  wrote,  "that  I  make  no  difference  between  a  sonata,  a  sep- 
tet and  a  symphony,  but  I  make  none  because  I  think  that  a  sym- 
phony will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  sonata,  although  it  should  surely  be 
worth  more."  Fixing  the  total  price  at  "seventy  ducats,"  he  wrote: 
"I  do  not  understand  any  other  money  than  Viennese  ducats;  how 
many  thalers  and  gulden  that  makes  is  no  affair  of  mine,  for  I  am  a 
bad  business  man  and  reckoner."  Beethoven  spoke  the  sober  truth 
about  his  abilities  as  a  business  man.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
dealings  with  publishers,  he  was  negotiating  simultaneously  with 
two  publishing  houses  in  Leipzig,  and  making  terms  for  the  Septet 
over  which  he  was  already  involved  with  Salomon  in  London. 


The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems 
to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  in- 
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traductions  of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because 
the  composer  chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead 
his  hearers  into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main 
theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its 
tonic.  With  this  polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one 
key  to  another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  con- 
trasting, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring 
into  play  the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the 
composer  begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  recalls  his 
not  too  distant  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention,  the 
development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and  charm- 
ing significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and  dis- 
tinct, speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo 
—  it  is  a  scherzo  indeed  of  doubled  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace. 
Although  the  repeats,  the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted 
mold  of  the  Haydnesque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine 
whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way 
which  disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo 
"of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  original 
thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by 
bit,  that  Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice 
of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved 
to  laughter.  The  key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the 
typical  eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more 
than  the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us 
say,  upon  a  form  which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  per- 
fect crystallization,  and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a 
new  path. 

[copyrighted] 
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"A n  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music' 


The  Trustees  of 

The  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announce  the  opening  term 
July  8  -  August  18,  1940 


of  the 


Berkshire  Musk  Center 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 
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The  Berkshire  <^htusic  Center 

cr 

V^^he  Berkshire  Music  Center 
has  been  planned  for  those  who  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  for  studying  and  performing  the  best 
choral  and  orchestral  music  under  the  guidance  of 
a  faculty  including  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  experts 
in  composition,  conducting,  musical  theory,  litera- 
ture, and  criticism,  folk-dancing,  and  opera  dra- 
matics. The  Center  will  consist  of  two  departments: 
first,  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  for  the  more 
advanced  and  proficient  students,  and  second,  the 
Academy  for  those  with  less  technical  training. 

The  first  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
that  of  1940,  will  comprise  the  six  weeks  beginning 
Monday,  July  8,  and  ending  Sunday,  August  18. 
The  last  three  weeks  will  coincide  with  the  Berk- 
shire Symphonic  Festival,  which  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  constitute 
the  artistic  climax  of  the  season. 

The  Institute  for  ^Advanced  £tudy 

The  Institute  will  include  four  departments,  each 
of  which  will  involve  a  program  requiring  full  time 
of  the  student  enrolled:  (1)  Orchestral  Conducting, 
a  select  group  under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr. 
Koussevitzky;  (2)  an  orchestra  of  technically  com- 
petent players  who,  with  the  help  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  study 
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and  perform  a  selection  of  orchestral  and  chamber 
works  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  others;  (3)  Opera 
Dramatics,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Herbert  Graf 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  (4)  a  course 
in  Composition  given  by  Messrs.  Aaron  Copland 
and  Paul  Hindemith,  who  will  also  offer  seminars 
in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. 

The  Academy 

In  the  Academy  the  main  work  will  be  carried  on 
in  general  sessions  devoted  to  singing,  playing,  and 
lectures  on  music  illustrated  by  the  varied  forces 
of  the  Center.  These  general  lectures  will  deal 
broadly  with  the  understanding  of  music,  through 
the  study  of  history,  form  and  style,  and  the  esthetic 
principles  underlying  the  art.  There  will  be  lectures 
on  the  teaching  of  music,  on  education,  and  on  the 
related  arts.  The  lecturers  will  include  Olin  Downes 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty,  as  well  as  the 
following  guest  lecturers:  Archibald  T.  Davison, 
Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  Randall  Thompson,  and 
Augustus  D.  Zanzig.  There  will  be  constant  partici- 
pation in  music  through  playing  or  singing  by  every 
member  of  the  school.  The  Academy  Chorus,  con- 
ducted by  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, will  sing  a  number  of  works  drawn  widely 
from  choral  literature,  and  will  prepare  the  B  minor 
Mass  of  Bach  for  performance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  during  the 
last  week  of  the  Festival.  The  Academy  Orchestra 
will  be  open  to  all  students  playing  orchestral  in- 
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struments,  and  will  prepare  two  programs  for  per- 
formance, besides  having  practice  in  the  sight-read- 
ing of  appropriate  works.  Groups  will  also  be  formed 
for  practice  in  Chamber  Music  and  Folk-Dancing. 
There  will  be  special  classes  in  choral  conducting 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Woodworth,  and  in 
school  music  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howard 
Abell,  of  Milton  Academy. 

The  "Berkshire  Symphonic  Cjf estiva  I 

The  Festival,  one  week  longer  than  in  previous 
years,  with  three  concerts  each  week,  or  nine  in  all. 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  is  expected  to  draw. 
as  in  previous  years,  thousands  of  music  lovers  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

All  students  of  the  Berkshire  Musk  Centei  will 
have  reserved  seats  for  the  nine  Festival  concerts  oi 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  will  be  allowed 
to  attend  rehearsals  of  the  Orchestra. 

Tickets  for  reserved  seats  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  whole  series,  for  each  week,  or.  as  space 
permits,  for  each  concert. 

Catalogue  and  Applications 

For  catalogue  containing  more  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  curriculum,  registration  and  fees. 
scholarships,  living  accommodations,  as  well  as  ap- 
plications for  the  School  and  for  tickets  to  the  Berk* 
shire  Symphonic  Festival,  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Secretary,  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Lake  Mahkeenac  to  Mount  Greylock  with  "Tanglewood"  in  the  Foreground 
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PETER  AND  THE  WOLF,"  Orchestral  Fairy  Tale  for 

Children,  Op.  67 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April   23,   1891 


The  score  was  completed  in  Moscow  on  April  24,  1936,  and  was  first  performed 
at  a  Children's  Concert  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic,  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  on  May  2.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  March  25,  1938,  Prokofieff  con- 
ducting, Richard  Hale  narrator. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet,  one  bassoon,  three 
horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
castanets,  tambourine  and  strings. 

T^he  following  explanation  is  printed  in  the  score  of  "Peter  and  the 
Wolf":  "Each  character  of  this  Tale  is  represented  by  a  correspond 
ing  instrument  in  the  orchestra:  the  bird  by  a  flute,  the  duck  by  an 
oboe,  the  cat  by  a  clarinet  in  a  low  register,  the  grandfather  by  a  bas- 
soon, the  wolf  by  three  horns,  Peter  by  the  string  quartet,  the  shooting 
of  the  hunters  by  the  kettledrums  and  the  bass  drum.  Before  an  or- 
chestral performance  it  is  desirable  to  show  these  instruments  to  the 
children  and  to  play  on  them  the  corresponding  leitmotifs.  Thereby 
the  children  learn  to  distinguish  the  sonorities  of  the  instruments 
during  the  performance  of  this  Tale." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op,  73 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  this  orchestra's  first  season   (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

After  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym 
-  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  this  one  with  another 
in  short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  First  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season, 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schlossl  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
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so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  lor  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  Hy  about. 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  the  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym 
phony;  I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie*  and  I 
shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  // 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Briill  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  critics,  who  have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 
first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 


*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided  him  for  spelling  "  symphony  "  with  an  "  f." 
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and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  flood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 
about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  of  a 
"more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  very  considerable  penetration  of  the  new 
score.  Any  helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  by  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:  — 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
—  i.  e.}  new  after  Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy. 

The  original  Leipzig  attitude  towards  the  symphony  as  deplorably 
lacking  in  a  due  Brahmsian  content  of  meaty  counterpoint  survived 
in  the  treatise  of  Weingartner  (1897),  who  called  the  scherzo  "a  grace- 
ful trifle  almost  too  insignificant  for  the  other  three  movements."  And 
so  recently  as  1928,  Richard  Specht  writes  in  his  Life  of  Brahms:  "If 
one  excepts  the  somewhat  morose  [?]  finale,  it  is  a  serenade  rather  than 
a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that  not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and 
Mozart  too,  wrote  symphonic  works  which  would  be  better  called  sin- 
foniettas  today."  It  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  there  could  be  found 
plentiful  dissenters  from  this  point  of  view.  The  acquaintance  of  fifty 
years  seems  to  have  put  a  levelling  perspective  on  the  first  two  sym- 
phonies, which  their  first  hearers  compared  with  such  a  confident  sense 
of  antithesis.  It  is  possible  today  to  find  an  abundant  portion  of  sheer 
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musical  poetry  in  each  of  the  four  symphonies  —  they  may  vary  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  the  emotional  nature  of  their  creator,  but 
those  bounds  are  not  excessively  wide. 

The  C  minor  symphony  has  long  ceased  to  be  "complex,"  "obscure," 
"forbidding,"  even  to  the  most  faint-hearted  of  present-day  listeners, 
and  the  deliberately  intellectual  Brahms,  laboring  a  hard  musical  logic, 
is  becoming  the  figure  of  a  quaint  old  fable.  The  grandeur  of  the  First 
symphony  has  quite  lost  its  "sternness"  with  the  years,  and  taken  on 
much  of  the  romance,  the  engaging  color,  the  direct  musical  poesy, 
once  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Second.  The  Second  Symphony,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  hard  to  connect  with  the  slight  texture,  the  incon- 
sequential "prettiness,"  with  which  Brahms'  earnest  friends  once  re 

oroached  him. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


LOIVGY 


OF   MLSIC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces    the    arrival    of 

MME.  BEIITA  JADN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  tvho  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE     LONGY     SCHOOL,     1      FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.   Burk,  on  all   works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 
Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL   RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also   Sprach   Zarathustra Strauss 

Apollon  Musagete  —  Ballet    Stravinsky 

Bolero    Ravel 

Classical   Symphony Prokofleff 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofleff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse  Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

filegie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices   of   Spring)    Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1    Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"Lieutenant  Kije"   Suite    Prokofleff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofleff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums )    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofleff 

Petrouchka  Suite  Stravinsky 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition   Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's  Daughter  Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major   ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Pathetique")     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F  major     ("Pastoral")      Beethoven 

Symphony  No.   102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor   ( "Unfinished" )     Schubert 

"The  Enchanted  Lake"  Liadov 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    ( Vienna  Blood )    Strauss 


Wanted:  YourJVame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women. . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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BOSTON 

SYAPMONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 


FIFTY-NINTH 
SEASON      <,! 
1939-1940 


Tuesday  Evening,  March  12 


"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  opening  term 
July  8  -  August  18,  1940 

of  the 

Berkshire  Musk  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  consist  of  an  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  with  an  orchestra  and  with  classes  in  con- 
ducting, composition,  opera  dramatics;  and  an  Academy  hav- 
ing no  formal  entrance  requirements,  with  general  sessions  of 
singing,  playing,  lectures  and  concerts,  and  with  special  classes 
in  choral  conducting  and  music  in  the  schools.  The  chorus 
of  the  Center  will  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.  Enrollment 
will  carry  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  Festival  rehearsals 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  nine  concerts 
(August   1-1 8). 

The  faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth, 
Aaron  Copland,  Paul  Hindemith,  Herbert  Graf,  Olin  Downes, 
assistants  and  guest  lecturers. 

For  catalogue  (with  School  application  blank),  address 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  12 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.   Dane    ......     President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  .  .         Vice-President 

Ernest   B.   Dane     ......     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,    Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manage? 
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Tonight's  Programme— and  Victor  Records 

There  have  been  several  interpretations  of 
the  Wagner  Preludes  on  Red  Seal  Records: 
Arturo  Toscanini  and  Leopold  Stokowski  each 
have  recorded  the  "Lohengrin";  Karl  Muck 
and  Frederick  Stock  the  "Meistersinger." 
Of  the  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  1,  there 
are  three  Victor  albums  —  the  Toscanini, 
Ormandy  and  Mengelberg  versions. 


"LA  MER" 

(March  Release) 

After  two  years  in  the  mak- 
ing .  .  .  "La  Mer"  ("The 
Sea")  (Debussy,  1905)  is  now 
available.  Dr.  Koussevitzky's 
sympathy  with  the  music  of 
Debussy  is  evident  in  this 
profound  reading. 


Recent  B.  S.  O.  Successes.* 

Peter  and  the  Wolf 

by  Serge  ProkofiejJ 

Brahms'  Concerto 

with  Jascha  Heifetz 


Beethoven 


2/  Symphony 


Dorothy  Maynor 

Soprano 

"Oh,  Sleep!  Why  Dost 
Thou  Leave  Me"  (Han- 
del), and  "The  Magic 
Flute"— Act  II  (Mozart) 
Pamina's  Aria.  (Febru- 
ary release.) 

*For     complete     list     of     Boston 
Symphony   Records,    see   page    9 


SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED 

Paul  Hindemith,  Violist  —  Jesus  Maria 
Sanroma,  Pianist:  Sonata  No.  3  (Hinde- 
mith)  for  Viola  and  Piano   (1939) 


.    .    .    ^All  Victor  "Records  and  Equipments 
at,  th<u  JvLUSIC  HOUSE. 

•  •  • 

FOR    BEST    SERVICE 

*Buy  Your  %adio  or  Record  Tlayer 
in^  NORTHAMPTON 

•  •  • 

Phonographs  and  Radios  Purchased  from  us 

will  be 

PACKED  FREE  AND  SHIPPED  PREPAID 

WITHIN  FOUR  YEARS 

after  purchase,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  East 

of  the  Mississippi;  at  differential  charge 

West  of  the  Mississippi. 

•  •  • 

All  orders  of  $5.00  or  over  will  be  mailed  prepaid 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  at  differential  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 


Orders  left  with  us  or  sent  by  mail 
will  receive  immediate  attention. 

f(CThe^  Gifts  Thats  Keeps  on^  Giving' 


THE   MUSIC   HOUSE 


OF  NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


m 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  12 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Hindemith. Symphony,   "Mathis  der   Maler"    ("Matthias 

the  Painter") 

I.     Angelic  Concert 
II.     Entombment 
HI.     Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

INTERMISSION 

Faure "Pelleas  et  MeTisande,"  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 
I.     Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
II.     "Fileuse":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
III.     Molto  adagio 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Wagner. Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 
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SYMPHONY  NO.,  i  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  original  manuscript  of  this  symphony  has  not  been  found,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  when  it  was  composed,  but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among 
the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  as 
early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2,  1800,  in  Vienna,  that  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance.  It  was  published  in  parts  at  the  end  of  1801.  The  full  score  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  1820. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  "for  his  own 
benefit,"  after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  sym- 
phony of  Mozart  and  airs  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  submitted  his 
popular  septet,  and  one  of  his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course, 
the  solo  part;  he  also  improvised  upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  his  newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The 
concert  was  received  with  marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
critical  approval.  Indeed  the  young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation, 
who  had  written  a  number  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartets,  and  sets  of  varia- 
tions. In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in 
two  early  cantatas  and  in  the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B-flat  and  in  C) 
which  he  had  written  a  few  years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  while  commend- 
ing parts  of  the  concerto  and  the  Septet  as  a  work  of  "taste  and  feel- 
ing," felt  called  upon  to  administer  a  mild  rebuke  upon  the  young 
man  who  had  stepped  out  with  rather  too  much  temerity  and  confi- 
dence upon  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  symphony  which  Mozart  and 
Haydn  had  cultivated  in  such  careful  and  orderly  fashion.  The 
writer  admitted  in  the  symphony  "much  art,  novelty,  and  wealth  of 
ideas,"  but  added:  "Unfortunately  there  was  too  much  use  of  the 
wind  instruments,  so  that  the  music  sounded  more  as  if  written  for 
a  wind  band  than  for  an  orchestra."*  It  was  after  a  performance  in 
the  more  conservative  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  about  a  year  later  that  a 
critic  found  in  the  symphony  "a  caricature  of  Haydn  pushed  to  ab- 
surdity." Opinions  such  as  these  from  Beethoven's  contemporaries  give 


*  Professor  Tovey  agrees  with  this  criticism,  pointing  out  that  Beethoven  does  lean  upon  the 
Avind  sections  in  this  symphony,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  his  considerable  experience  with 
"HarmoniemusiJc"  at  that  time.  It  might  also  be  that  the  critic  was  misled  by  an  ill  balanced 
performance,   for  it  was  particularly  bad. 
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pause  to  us  of  later  days  who  are  inclined  to  accept  this  particular 
first  symphony  as  fundamentally  docile  to  the  traditions  of  the  cen- 
tury which  had  just  passed  —  bold  in  many  matters  of  detail  certainly, 
but  even  there  not  without  precedent  in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn. 

The  adverse  criticisms  rankled  the  proud  and  aspiring  Beethoven, 
who,  offering  the  symphony  to  Hofmeister,  wrote:  "As  for  the  Leip- 
zig O.  [Ochsenf],  let  them  just  go  on  talking;  they  will  never  by  their 
chatter  confer  immortality  on  anyone,  neither  can  they  take  it  away 
from  anyone  for  whom  Apollo  has  destined  it."  This  was  in  January, 
1801.  In  April  he  wrote  imperiously  to  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung:  "Advise  your  critics  to  exercise  more  care  and  good  sense  with 
regard  to  the  productions  of  young  authors,  for  many  a  one  may 
thereby  become  dispirited,  who  otherwise  might  have  risen  to  higher 
things."  Beethoven  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  praise  from  this 
journal  which  in  1805  called  this  symphony  "a  glorious  production, 
showing  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas,  used  with  perfect  con 
nection,  order,  and  lucidity."  The  satisfaction  was  sometimes  dubious, 
as  when  the  First  Symphony  was  extolled  at  the  expense  of  his 
later  ones. 

Beethoven,  anxious  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world  as  a  composer 
in  the  larger  forms,  had  at  this  time  his  first  two  piano  concertos  and 
the  symphony  to  offer  for  publication,  and  accordingly  proposed  one 
of  them,  together  with  the  septet  and  the  piano  sonata,  Op.  22,  to 
Hofmeister,  at  that  time  partnered  with  KuhneL  in  the  house  which 
was  later  known  as  "Peters."  Hofmeister  was  then  a  Kapellmeister  in 
Leipzig,  and  Beethoven  addressed  him  as  "my  dear  brother  in  art." 
He  offered  the  brace  of  compositions  for  the  equivalent  of  $140,  of 
which  the  symphony  was  listed  at  $50.  "Perhaps  you  will  be  aston- 
ished," he  wrote,  "that  I  make  no  difference  between  a  sonata,  a  sep- 
tet and  a  symphony,  but  I  make  none  because  I  think  that  a  sym- 
phony will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  sonata,  although  it  should  surely  be 
worth  more."  Fixing  the  total  price  at  "seventy  ducats,"  he  wrote: 
"I  do  not  understand  any  other  money  than  Viennese  ducats;  how 
many  thalers  and  gulden  that  makes  is  no  affair  of  mine,  for  I  am  a 
bad  business  man  and  reckoner."  Beethoven  spoke  the  sober  truth 
about  his  abilities  as  a  business  man.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
dealings  with  publishers,  he  was  negotiating  simultaneously  with 
two  publishing  houses  in  Leipzig,  and  making  terms  for  the  Septet 
over  which  he  was  already  involved  with  Salomon  in  London. 

The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems 
to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  in- 
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troductions  of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because 
the  composer  chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead 
his  hearers  into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main 
theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its 
tonic.  With  this  polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one 
key  to  another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  con- 
trasting, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring 
into  play  the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the 
composer  begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  recalls  his 
not  too  distant  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention,  the 
development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and  charm- 
ing significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and  dis- 
tinct, speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo 
—  it  is  a  scherzo  indeed  of  doubled  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace. 
Although  the  repeats,  the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted 
mold  of  the  Haydnesque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine 
whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way 
which  disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo 
"of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  original 
thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by 
bit,  that  Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice 
of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved 
to  laughter.  The  key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the 
typical  eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more 
than  the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us 
say,  upon  a  form  which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  per- 
fect crystallization,  and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a 
new  path. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY,    "MATHIS   DER   MALER"     ("MATTHIAS    THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born   at   Hanau,  Germany,  November    16,    1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced 
it  to  this  country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York,  October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 
There  was  a  second  performance  of  the  "Symphony,"  again  under  Mr.  Burgin's 
direction,  November  27,  1936,  and  a  performance  under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Feb- 
ruary 23,   1940. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion, and   strings. 

The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last 
brought  to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Denzler,  May  28,  1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the 
B.  B.  C.  Orchestra  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor, 
March    15,    1939. 

Before  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
work,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies 
the  three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panels  of 
Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in 
the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces 
too,  with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there 
take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action. 
For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sangen  drei  Engel/'  appears  frequently  in  the  opera 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect 
by   choral   treatment.    "The   Entombment"    becomes    the    intermezzo 
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in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written 
by  Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

I.     Angelic  Concert 

(Ruhig   bexuegt  —  Ziemlich   lebhafie  Halbe) 

"The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D-flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there  lie  the 
old  meiodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic  Concert,  the  tension 
between  the  tonalities  of  D-flat  and  G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the 
movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  'Es  sangen  drei  En  gel'  ('Three  Angels  Sang'), 
which  we  hear  first  in  the  trombones  (eighth  bar),  is  developed  dynamically  up- 
ward. This  is  followed  by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section 
is  based  on  a  theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model 
of  Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signalized  by 
its  wavering  between  major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows  (strings),  of 
serener  and  more  lyrical  character.  A  third  section  deals  with  these  two  themes 
in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato,  to  which  is  added,  again  in  the  trombones,  the  'Angel' 
melody.  The  last  phrase  of  the  'Angel'  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity 
which  spreads  over  the  entire  movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle 
radiance  of  Griinewald's  incomparable  representation  of  the  Nativity.  A  concise 
coda  forms  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo." 

II.    Entombment 

(Sehr   langsam) 

"The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  the  Entombment,  are  typical 
of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  'linear'  structure  (muted 
strings,  wood  wind);  the  second  with  its  intervallic  structure  of  fourths  and  fifths 
(oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment).  In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend 
the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo  wood  winds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  the  short  crescendo  and  the  pause!" 

III.     The  Temptation   of   Saint  Anthony 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft) 

"It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest  manner. 
From  the  visual  tension  of  Griinewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension  has  been  created. 
The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart 
to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a 
strictly  linear  manner,  and  even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent 
musical  logic.  Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of 
fancy  which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the 
strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu  ubi  eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut 
sanares  vulnera  meaf),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the  symbol  of 
Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces,  the  more  widely  does 
the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The  ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which 
is  intensified  in  an  astonishing  manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  a  striking  example  of  a  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This 
heroic  statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme 
for  the  unison  strings.  The  solo  wood  winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion 
flows  on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 
There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out.  The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the 
key  of  D-flat  is  again  reached  with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to 
the  theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,  the 
hymn,  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem;  and  then,  fortissimo  on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah 
leads  us  to  a  resplendent   and  triumphant  close  in  D-flat   major." 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVTTZKY,  Conductor 

Also   Sprach   Zarathustra    Strauss 

Apollon  Musagete  —  Ballet   Stravinsky 

Bolero Ravel 

Classical   Symphony    Prokofieff 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse  Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

Elegie  (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti)    Faure" 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices   of   Spring)    Strauss 

Gymnop4die  No.  1    Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"   Suite    Prokoneff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M§re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Petrouchka  Suite   Stravinsky 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition   Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's  Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" ) Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major   ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" )     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F  major     ( "Pastoral" )     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor   ( "Unfinished")     Schubert 

"The  Enchanted  Lake" Liadov 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood )    Strauss 

THE  MUSIC   HOUSE,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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"Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree 
that  he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  sym- 
phony are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  per- 
sonal laws.  The  effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  first  part,  Angelic  Concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity 
painted  by  Grunewald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part, 
the  Vision  of  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,  old  church  melodies 
are  used.  These  ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of 
music;  they  determine  its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 

"But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes 
have  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident 
in  his  Marienleben  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again 
with  all  its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith, 
after  many  digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  pathos,  the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision 
—  all  these  appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent 
art  and  its  earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

"The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 


HOTEL     NORTHAMPTON 

and 

WIGGINS    OLD    TAVERN 

ki  An  Inn  of  Colonial  Charm" 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS/// 
^r 

125  Rooms:    $2.50   up 
EXCELLENT  FOOD  POPULAR   PRICES 

Lewis  N.  Wiggins,  Landlord 
Garage  Opposite         Hotel  and  Tavern  Parking  in  Rear 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tanglewood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Boston^  Symphony   Orchestra^ 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Scries  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  ProkofiefFs  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"    (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 

The  Violin  Concerto   (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 

The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third   ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 
of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 

Other    works    include    Wagner    excerpts,     Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 
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ever,  he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 

"This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mat  his  Symphony,  a  symbolic 
force  which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we 
have  said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects 
are  obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of 
dramatic  expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  espe- 
cially the  last  movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint 
tortured  by  fantastic  beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the 
composer  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

"The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  Concert 
of  the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding  Halle- 
lujah Hymn  of  the  final  visionary  exaltation." 

[copyrighted] 
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"PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken 
from  the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play 

By   Gabriel  Faure 
Born  at  Pamiers    (Ariege),  France,  May   12,  1845;  died  at  Passy,  November  4,  1924 


Composed  in  1898,  Faure 's  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  this  music  was  first  performed  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  It  was  introduced  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8,  1904.  There  was 
a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1904,  and  again 
December  2,  1905.  Vincent  d'Indy,  as  guest,  conducted  it  March  18,  1911,  Pierre 
Monteux,  November  23,   1923,  Serge   Koussevitzky,  April   21,   1939   and  December 

29'    1939- 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harps,  and  strings. 

"JJELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE/'  with  Fame's  incidental  music,  was 
J-  produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 
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SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


PEN  SIO  N     FUND 

CONCERT 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  21,  1940 

IN  TWO  PARTS:  4:30  and  8:00 


BACH'S 

MASS   IN    B   MINOR 

with  the  assistance  of  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

and  the 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

Soloists 

ELISABETH  SCHUMANN,  Soprano 

VIOLA  SILVA,  Contralto 

WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 

ALEXANDER  KIPNIS,  Bass 

Tickets:  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00   (No  Tax) 
Address  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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The  first  of  the  three  movements  in  Gabriel  Faur£'s  suite  is  the 
prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 
The  second  movement,  "Fileuse,"  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  (andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  third  movement,  molto  adagio,  is  associated  with 
the  tragic  closing  scene  where  Melisande  dies  in  the  presence  of  the 
aged  Arkel,  Golaud  her  husband,  the  physican,  and  the  servants  of 
the  castle. 

[copyrighted] 
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PRELUDE  TO   "LOHENGRIN" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


In  March  of  1848,  Wagner  put  the  last  touches  upon  his  "Lohen- 
grin," and  in  May  of  that  year  his  political  activities  resulted  in 
his  exile  from  Germany.  He  therefore  had  no  hand  in  the  early 
productions  of  the  work,  nor  did  he  hear  it  until  May  15,  1861,  in 
Vienna,  following  his  pardon  and  return.  "Lohengrin"  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  instigation  of  his  ministering  friend,  Liszt,  August 
28,  1850,  with  such  forces,  scarcely  adequate,  as  the  court  at  Weimar 
permitted.  It  found  favor,  and  in  the  next  few  years  went  the  rounds 
of  the  principal  opera  houses  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Prelude  is  based  upon  a  single  motive  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The 
explanation  of  the  composer  follows: 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling; as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.  Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human 
heart's  unquenchable  love-longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease 
a  want,  which,  the  more  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt 
under  the  pressure  of  reality,  was  the  less  easy  to  satisfy,  on  ac- 
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count  of  this  very  reality.  It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual 
world  that  man's  ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as 
well  as  the  outflow  of  this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and 
from  the  desire  of  a  comforting  sensuous  conception  of  this  super- 
sensuous  idea  invested  it  with  a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  'Holy  Grail,'  though  conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet 
unapproachably  far  off,  was  believed  in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for. 
The  Holy  Grail  was  the  costly  vessel  out  of  which,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with  his  disciples,  and  in  which  His 
blood  was  received  when  out  of  love  for  His  brethren  He  suffered 
upon  a  cross,  and  which  till  this  day  has  been  preserved  with  lively 
zeal  as  the  source  of  undying  love;  albeit,  at  one  time  this  cup  of 
salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy  mankind,  but  at  length 
was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a  band  of 
angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fervently  loving,  solitary 
men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed  by  its  presence,  and 
purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly  champions  of 
eternal  love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  'Lohengrin,'  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically 
portrayed;  just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive 
power  of  his  hearers." 
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PRELUDE   TO    "DIE  MEISTERSINGER    VON  NVRNBERG' 

By   Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


The  Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  was  completed  in  1862,  the 
entire  music  drama  in  1867;  its  first  presentation:  June  21,  1868. 

The  score  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably 
ahead  of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  (and  "Lohengrin"  as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  hav- 
ing completed  "Tannhauser"  he  was  anticipating  its  first  production. 
A  humorous  treatment  of  the  early  guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his 
fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wart- 
burg  scene  in  "Tannhauser"  and  its  contest  of  song.  He  carried  the 
project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more  immediate  concerns  — 
"Lohengrin"  and  the  "Ring"  —  occupied  him.  Then  came  "Tristan" 
and  only  after  the  "Tannhauser"  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did  he  give 
his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nuremburgers,  and  draw  his 
libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh 
forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging  into 
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"Tristan"  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of  the 
love  drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad 
and  placid  periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He  built 
up  readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of 
gods,  legendary  heroes,  and  magic  spells. 

He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  "Die  Meistersinger" 
and  in  the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun 
the  first  act,  and  sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments 
implicating  a  fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ultimate  score. 
Wagner  even  planned  on  finishing  "Die  Meistersinger"  for  perform- 
ance in  the  autumn  season  of  1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  the 
financial  entanglements,  the  summons  to  Munich  by  King  Ludwig, 
and  his  enforced  departure  from  that  city  —  these  things  delayed  his 
score,  which  was  not  finished  until  October,   1867. 

The   Prelude   was   performed   from    the   manuscript   at   a   concert 

especially  arranged  by  Wendelin  Weissheimer  at  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 

haus,  November  1,  1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  "new"  prelude  and 

the  overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  an  almost  empty  hall,  but 

the  Prelude  was  encored.  The  critics  were  divided  between  praise  and 

strong  denouncement.   There   were   performances  in   other  cities   in 

1862  and  1863.  The  entire  work  had  its  first  presentation  at  Munich, 

June  21,  1868. 
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musical    instruction 
LONG  Y    Sf  "l B  ®IC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MME.  BERTA  JAHN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE     LONGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 


MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 

BOUND  VOLUMES   of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all   works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Wanted:  YourJVc, 


ame 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


If  someone  were  to  give  you  a  piano 
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If  a  generous  friend  were  to 
present  you  with  a  piano,  and 
price  were  not  a  consideration, 
and  the  choice  were  left  to  you 
alone,  you  would  select  a  Stein- 
way. 

Why  buy  anything  less  when 
you  spend  your  money? 

Steinway  advantages  include 
all  the  many  factors  you  should 


consider  —  richness  of  tone,  per- 
fection of  action,  beauty  of  de- 
sign, and  the  value  of  the  Stein- 
way name. 

In  addition,  the  Steinway  de- 
preciates very  little,  and  has 
therefore  a  high  resale  value  at 
any  time. 

Let  us  explain  our  convenient 
purchase  terms. 


In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new  Steinways  are  sold  only  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  I860 

1217  Main  Street 
SPRINGFIELD 


162  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


308  Main  Street 
WORCESTER 
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SYAPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

FIFTY-NINTH 
|f)        SEASON 
1939-1940 
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Wednesday  Evening,  March  13 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Music,  Yale  University 
Daggett  M.  Lee,  Series  Manager 


"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  opening  term 
July  8  -  August  IS,  1940 

of  the 

Berkshire  Musk  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  "Tanglewood" 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

(between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  consist  of  an  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  with  an  orchestra  and  with  classes  in  con- 
ducting, composition,  opera  dramatics;  and  an  Academy  hav- 
ing no  formal  entrance  requirements,  with  general  sessions  of 
singing,  playing,  lectures  and  concerts,  and  with  special  classes 
in  choral  conducting  and  music  in  the  schools.  The  chorus 
of  the  Center  will  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival.  Enrollment 
will  carry  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  Festival  rehearsals 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  nine  concerts 
(August   1-18). 

The  faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth, 
Aaron  Copland,  Paul  Hindemith,  Herbert  Graf,  Olin  Downes, 
assistants  and  guest  lecturers. 

For  catalogue  [with  School  application  blank),  address 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  13 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  .  .         Vice-President 

Ernest   B.    Dane    ......     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  JUDD,    Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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. ..  gives  you  superb  command 
of  the  world's  finest  music! 


THIS  luxurious  phonograph-radio  combination 
plays  entire  symphonies,  operas  and  complete 
albums  of  recorded  music  automatically — the  only 
fully  automatic  phonograph  with  the  exclusive 
Capehart  record-changer.  We  invite  you  to  hear  it. 

EQUIPPED     FOR    TELEVISION     SOUND 

LOOMIS   TEMPLE    OF    MUSIC 

837-839    CHAPEL    STREET 
THE     MUSIC     CENTER     OF     NEW     HAVEN 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  13,  at  8:30 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Hindemith Symphony,   "Mathis  der   Maler"    ("Matthias 

the  Painter") 
I.    Angelic  Concert 
II.     Entombment 
III.     Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

INTERMISSION 

Faure "Pelleas  et  MeTisande,"  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 
I.     Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
II.     "Fileuse":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
III.    Molto  adagio 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune    (Eglogue  de 

S.  Mallarme)"    ("Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun   (Eclogue  by  S.  Mallarme)") 

Ravel Orchestral  Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generale 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  original  manuscript  of  this  symphony  has  not  been  found,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  when  it  was  composed,  but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among 
the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  as 
early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2,  1800,  in  Vienna,  that  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance.  It  was  published  in  parts  at  the  end  of  1801.  The  full  score  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  1820. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  "for  his  own 
benefit,"  after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  sym- 
phony of  Mozart  and  airs  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  submitted  his 
popular  septet,  and  one  of  his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course, 
the  solo  part;  he  also  improvised  upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  his  newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The 
concert  was  received  with  marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
critical  approval.  Indeed  the  young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation, 
who  had  written  a  number  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartets,  and  sets  of  varia- 
tions. In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in 
two  early  cantatas  and  in  the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B-flat  and  in  C) 
which  he  had  written  a  few  years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  while  commend- 
ing parts  of  the  concerto  and  the  Septet  as  a  work  of  "taste  and  feel- 
ing," felt  called  upon  to  administer  a  mild  rebuke  upon  the  young 
man  who  had  stepped  out  with  rather  too  much  temerity  and  confi- 
dence upon  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  symphony  which  Mozart  and 
Haydn  had  cultivated  in  such  careful  and  orderly  fashion.  The 
writer  admitted  in  the  symphony  "much  art,  novelty,  and  wealth  of 
ideas,"  but  added:  "Unfortunately  there  was  too  much  use  of  the 
wind  instruments,  so  that  the  music  sounded  more  as  if  written  for 
a  wind  band  than  for  an  orchestra."*  It  was  after  a  performance  in 
the  more  conservative  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  about  a  year  later  that  a 
critic  found  in  the  symphony  "a  caricature  of  Haydn  pushed  to  ab- 
surdity." Opinions  such  as  these  from  Beethoven's  contemporaries  give 


*  Professor  Tovey  agrees  with  this  criticism,  pointing  out  that  Beethoven  does  lean  upon  the 
wind  sections  in  this  symphony,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  his  considerable  experience  with 
"Harmoniemusik"  at  that  time.  It  might  also  be  that  the  critic  was  milled  by  an  ill- 
balanced  performance,  for  it  was  particularly  bad. 


pause  to  us  of  later  days  who  are  inclined  to  accept  this  particular 
first  symphony  as  fundamentally  docile  to  the  traditions  of  the  cen- 
tury which  had  just  passed  —  bold  in  many  matters  of  detail  certainly, 
but  even  there  not  without  precedent  in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn. 

The  adverse  criticisms  rankled  the  proud  and  aspiring  Beethoven, 
who,  offering  the  symphony  to  Hofmeister,  wrote:  "As  for  the  Leip- 
zig O.  [Ochsenf],  let  them  just  go  on  talking;  they  will  never  by  their 
chatter  confer  immortality  on  anyone,  neither  can  they  take  it  away 
from  anyone  for  whom  Apollo  has  destined  it."  This  was  in  January, 
1801.  In  April  he  wrote  imperiously  to  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung:  "Advise  your  critics  to  exercise  more  care  and  good  sense  with 
regard  to  the  productions  of  young  authors,  for  many  a  one  may 
thereby  become  dispirited,  who  otherwise  might  have  risen  to  higher 
things."  Beethoven  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  praise  from  this 
journal  which  in  1805  called  this  symphony  "a  glorious  production, 
showing  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas,  used  with  perfect  con- 
nection, order,  and  lucidity."  The  satisfaction  was  sometimes  dubious, 
as  when  the  First  Symphony  was  extolled  at  the  expense  of  his 
later  ones. 

Beethoven,  anxious  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world  as  a  composer 
in  the  larger  forms,  had  at  this  time  his  first  two  piano  concertos  and 
the  symphony  to  offer  for  publication,  and  accordingly  proposed  one 
of  them,  together  with  the  septet  and  the  piano  sonata,  Op.  22,  to 
Hofmeister,  at  that  time  partnered  with  Kuhnel  in  the  house  which 
was  later  known  as  "Peters."  Hofmeister  was  then  a  Kapellmeister  in 
Leipzig,  and  Beethoven  addressed  him  as  "my  dear  brother  in  art." 
He  offered  the  brace  of  compositions  for  the  equivalent  of  $140,  of 
which  the  symphony  was  listed  at  $50.  "Perhaps  you  will  be  aston- 
ished," he  wrote,  "that  I  make  no  difference  between  a  sonata,  a  sep- 
tet and  a  symphony,  but  I  make  none  because  I  think  that  a  sym- 
phony will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  sonata,  although  it  should  surely  be 
worth  more."  Fixing  the  total  price  at  "seventy  ducats,"  he  wrote: 
"I  do  not  understand  any  other  money  than  Viennese  ducats;  how 
many  thalers  and  gulden  that  makes  is  no  affair  of  mine,  for  I  am  a 
bad  business  man  and  reckoner."  Beethoven  spoke  the  sober  truth 
about  his  abilities  as  a  business  man.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
dealings  with  publishers,  he  was  negotiating  simultaneously  with 
two  publishing  houses  in  Leipzig,  and  making  terms  for  the  Septet 
over  which  he  was  already  involved  with  Salomon  in  London. 


The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems 
to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  in- 
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troductions  of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because 
the  composer  chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead 
his  hearers  into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main 
theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its 
tonic.  With  this  polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one 
key  to  another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  con- 
trasting, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring 
into  play  the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the 
composer  begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  recalls  his 
not  too  distant  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention,  the 
development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and  charm- 
ing significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and  dis- 
tinct, speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo 
—  it  is  a  scherzo  indeed  of  doubled  tempo  —  allegro  mollo  e  vivace. 
Although  the  repeats,  the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted 
mold  of  the  Haydnesque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine 
whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way 
which  disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo 
"of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  original 
thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by 
bit,  that  Tiirk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice 
of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved 
to  laughter.  The  key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the 
typical  eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more 
than  the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us 
say,  upon  a  form  which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  per- 
fect crystallization,  and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a 
new  path. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY,    "MATHIS   DER   MALER"     ("MATTHIAS    THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born   at   Hanau,  Germany,  November    16,    1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mat his  cler  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced 
it  to  this  country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York,  October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 
There  was  a  second  performance  of  the  "Symphony,"  again  under  Mr.  Burgin's 
direction,  November  27,  1936,  and  a  performance  under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Feb- 
ruary 23,   1940. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion,  and   strings. 

The  opera  "Mathis  cler  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last 
brought  to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Denzler,  May  28,  1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the 
B.  B.  C.  Orchestra  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor, 
March    15,    1939. 

Before  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
work,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies 
the  three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panels  of 
Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in 
the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces 
too,  with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there 
take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action. 
For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sangen  drei  Engel"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect 
by   choral    treatment.    "The   Entombment"    becomes    the    intermezzo 
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in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written 
by  Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

I.     Angelic  Concert 

(Ruhig   bezvegt  —  Ziemlich    lebhafle   Halbe) 

"The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D-flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there  lie  the 
old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic  Concert,  the  tension 
between  the  tonalities  of  D-flat  and  G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the 
movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  'Es  sangen  drei  EngeV  ('Three  Angels  Sang'), 
which  we  hear  first  in  the  trombones  (eighth  bar),  is  developed  dynamically  up- 
ward. This  is  followed  by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section 
is  based  on  a  theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model 
of  Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signalized  by 
its  wavering  between  major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows  (strings),  of 
serener  and  more  lyrical  character.  A  third  section  deals  with  these  two  themes 
in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato,  to  which  is  added,  again  in  the  trombones,  the  'Angel' 
melody.  The  last  phrase  of  the  'Angel'  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity 
which  spreads  over  the  entire  movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle 
radiance  of  Griinewald's  incomparable  representation  of  the  Nativity.  A  concise 
coda   forms  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo." 

II.     Entombment 

(Sehr    langsam) 

"The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  the  Entombment,  are  typical 
of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  'linear'  structure  (muted 
strings,  wood  wind);  the  second  with  its  intervallic  structure  of  fourths  and  fifths 
(oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment).  In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend 
the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo  wood  winds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  the  short  crescendo  and  the  pause!" 

III.     The  Temptation   of  Saint  Anthony 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft) 

"It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest  manner. 
From  the  visual  tension  of  Griinewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension  has  been  created. 
The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart 
to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a 
strictly  linear  manner,  and  even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent 
musical  logic.  Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of 
fancy  which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the 
strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu  ubi  eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut 
sanares  vulnera  meal),  up  to  the  brass  chorale. of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the  symbol  of 
Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces,  the  more  widely  does 
the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The  ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  wrhich 
is  intensified  in  an  astonishing  manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  a  striking  example  of  a  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This 
heroic  statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme 
for  the  unison  strings.  The  solo  wood  winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion 
flows  on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 
There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out.  The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the 
key  of  D-flat  is  again  reached  with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to 
the  theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,  the 
hymn,  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem;  and  then,  fortissimo  on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah 
leads  us  to  a  resplendent   and  triumphant  close  in  D-flat  major." 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tangle wood" 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Bostons  Symphony   Orchestra^ 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Series  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  ProkofiefFs  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 
The  Violin  Concerto   (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 
The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 
Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third  ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 

of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 
Other    works    include    Wagner    excerpts,     Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  or  by  applying  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 
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"Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree 
that  he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  sym- 
phony are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  per- 
sonal laws.  The  effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  first  part,  Angelic  Concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity 
painted  by  Griinewald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part, 
the  Vision  of  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,  old  church  melodies 
are  used.  These  ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of 
music;  they  determine  its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 

"But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes 
have  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident 
in  his  Marienleben  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again 
with  all  its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith, 
after  many  digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  pathos,  the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision 
—  all  these  appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent 
art  and  its  earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

"The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 

"This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic 
force  which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we 
have  said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects 
are  obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of 
dramatic  expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  espe- 
cially the  last  movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint 
tortured  by  fantastic  beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the 
composer  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

"The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  Concert 
of  the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding  Halle- 
lujah Hymn  of  the  final  visionary  exaltation." 

[copyrighted] 
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"PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken 
from  the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play 

By   Gabriel  Faure 
Born  at  Pamiers    (Ariege),  France,  May  12,  1845;  died  at  Passy,  November  4,  1924 


Composed  in  1898,  Faure 's  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  play  was  first  heard 
in  the  production  given  in  London,  June  21,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Boston,  also  by  Mrs.  Campbell's 
company,  April  12,  1902.  The  suite  drawn  from  this  music  was  first  performed  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  It  was  introduced  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8,  1904.  There  was 
a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17,  1904,  and  again 
December  2,  1905.  Vincent  d'Indy,  as  guest,  conducted  it  March  18,  1911,  Pierre 
Monteux,  November   23,    1923,   Serge   Koussevitzky,   April   21,    1939   and  December 

29»   1939- 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harps,  and  strings. 

"T)ELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE,"  with  Faure's  incidental  music,  was 
■*~  produced  four  years  before  the  first  performance  of  Debussy's 
opera  on  the  same  play  (the  play  without  music  had  been  published 
in  1892  and  first  staged  in  Paris  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  May  17,  1893). 
The  first  of  the  three  movements  in  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  is  the 
prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  it  develops  two  themes  of  lyric 
character,  and  suggests  the  forest  scene  to  come  with  a  soft  horn  call. 
The  second  movement,  "Fileuse,"  is  an  entr'acte  in  preparation  for 
the  third  act  where,  in  a  room  in  the  castle,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  discovered,  Melisande  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  It  is  based  upon  a  spinning  figure  in  triplets  (andantino  quasi 
allegretto),  which  is  given  to  the  violins  and  occasionally  alternated 
with  the  violas.  The  third  movement,  molto  adagio,  is  associated  with 
the  tragic  closing  scene  where  Melisande  dies  in  the  presence  of  the 
aged  Arkel,  Golaud  her  husband,  the  physican,  and  the  servants  of 
the  castle. 

Melisande.     Is  it  you,  grandfather? 
Arkel.     Yes,  my  child.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do? 
Melisande.     Is  it  true  that  winter  is  here? 
Arkel.     Why  do  you  ask? 

Melisande.     Because  it  is  cold,  and  there  are  no  more  leaves. 
Arkel.     Are  you  cold?  Do  you  wish  the  windows  shut? 

Melisande.  No,  no,  not  until  the  sun  has  sunk  into  the  sea.  It  sets  slowly;  so 
winter  has  begun? 

Arkel.    Yes.  You  do  not  like  winter? 

Melisande.     Oh  no,  I  am  afraid  of  the  cold.  I  dread  the  bitter  cold. 

Arkel.    Do  you  feel  better? 

Melisande.     Yes;  yes;  I  no  longer  have  all  those  anxieties. 
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Arkel.     Do  you  wish  to  see  your  child? 

Melisande.     What  child? 

Arkel.     Your  child.  You  are  a  mother.  You  have  put  into  the  world  a  little  girl. 

Melisande.    Where  is  she? 

Arkel.     Here. 

Melisande.     It  is  strange  —  I  cannot  raise  my  arms  to  take  her. 

Arkel.     That's  because  you  are  still  very  weak.  I'll  hold  it  myself;  look. 

Melisande.  She  does  not  laugh.  She  is  little.  She,  too,  will  weep.  I  am  sorry 
for  her. 

(The  room  is  gradually  ailed  with  the  servants  of  the  castle,  who  take  their 
places  silently  along  the  walls  and  wait.) 

Golaud    (suddenly  rising).  What's  this?  What  are  all  these  women  doing  here? 

The  Physician.     They  are  the  servants. 

Arkel.     Who  called  them? 

The  Physician.    Not  I. 

Golaud.  Why  did  you  come  here?  Nobody  summoned  you.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  here?  What  does  all  this  mean?  Answer  me! 

(The  servants  do  not  answer) 

Arkel.     Do  not  speak  so  loud.  She  is  going  to  sleep;  she  has  shut  her  eyes. 

Golaud.     It  is  not  — ? 

The   Physician.     No,  no;   see,  she   breathes. 

Arkel.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Now  it  is  her  soul  that  weeps.  Why  does  she 
stretch  out  her  arms?  What  does  she  want? 

The  Physician.  Toward  her  child,  no  doubt.  It's  the  struggle  of  the  mother 
against  — 

Golaud.     Now?  At  this  moment?  It  must  be  said,  say  it!  Say  it! 
The  Physician.     Perhaps. 

Golaud.  At  once?  Oh,  oh!  I  must  speak  to  her.  Melisande!  Melisande!  Leave 
me  alone!  leave  me  alone  with  her! 

Arkel.  No,  no;  do  not  approach  her.  Do  not  disturb  her.  Do  not  speak  to  her 
again.  You  do  not  know  what  the  soul  is. 

Golaud.     It's  not  my  fault!  It's  not  my  fault! 

Arkel.  Listen,  listen.  We  must  now  speak  in  low  tones.  She  must  no  longer 
be  disturbed.  The  human  soul  is  very  silent.  The  human  soul  likes  to  go  away 
alone.  It  suffers  so  timidly.  But  the  sadness,  Golaud  —  but  the  sadness  of  all  that 
one  sees!  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

(At   this  moment   all  the  servants   fall  suddenly  on    their  knees  at   the    back    of 

the  room.) 

Arkel.     (turning).     What  is  it? 

The   Physician    (nearing   the   bed  and   examining  the    body).   They   are   right 

(A   long  silence.) 
Arkel.     I  saw  nothing.  Are  you  sure? 
The  Physician.     Yes,  yes. 

Arkel.  I  heard  nothing.  So  quickly,  so  quickly  —  All  at  once.  She  goes  away 
without  a  word. 

Golaud  (sobbing).   Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Arkel.  Do  not  remain  here,  Golaud.  She  wishes  silence  now.  Come,  come. 
It  is  terrible,  but  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  was  a  little  being,  so  peaceful,  so  timid, 
and  so  silent.  It  was  a  poor  little  mysterious  being,  like  all  of  us.  She  is  there, 
as  though  she  were  the  big  sister  of  her  baby.  Come,  come.  My  God!  My  God! 
I  shall  not  understand  anything  about  it.  Let  us  not  stay  here.  Come;  the  child 
should  not  remain  here  in  this  room.  She  must  live  now  in  her  place.  It  is  the 
turn  of  the  poor  little  one. 

(They  go  out  in  silence.) 
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PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain   (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting. 

It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale"  pour  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune."  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  foi  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  When  after  two  years 
of  work  upon  it  he  was  ready  in  the  summer  of  1894  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication,  the  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  had  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  tne  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
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self  would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "  L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Ouis  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance 
to  attempt  a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  "The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature")  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall 
therefore  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which 
Edmund  Gosse  made  in  his  "Questions  at  Issue": 

"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer 
and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
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golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory,  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he '  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstacy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible 'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 

successive    scenes   of   the    Faun's    desires    and    dreams    on    that    hot 

afternoon." 
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"DAPHNIS    ET    CHLOE"  -  Ballet    in     One    Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-fiat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings. 

From  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
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between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  hock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for  Chloe. 
She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each  other's 
arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision:  the  in- 
tervention of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on  the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

[copyrighted] 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LONGY   OF  mL°IC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MME.  BERTA  JAHN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE    LONGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SYMPHONY    HALL 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  21,  1940  at  3:30 


BACH'S   MASS   TS   B   M1NOB 

with  the  assistance  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Radcliffe 
Choral  Society,  and  soloists  to  be  announced 


COMING   CONCERTS 

OF  THE 

l0Bt0ti  g>gmplj0ttjj  (Prdpatr* 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday 

Evening 

Mar. 

14  at  8.45 

Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 

Friday 

Evening 

Mar. 

15  at  8.30 

Academy  of  Music 

Brooklyn 

Saturday 

Afternoon 

Mar. 

16  at  2.30 

Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 

THURSDAY  Afternoon 

Mar. 

21  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Mar. 

23  at  8. 15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Thursday 

Evening 

Mar. 

28  at  8.00 

Sanders  Theatre 

Cambridge 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Mar. 

29  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Mar. 

30  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Wednesday 

Evening 

Apr. 

3  at  8.30 

The  Gymnasium 

New  Brunswick 

Thursday 

Evening 

Apr.. 

4  at  8.45 

Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 

Friday 

Evening 

Apr. 

5  at  8.30 

Academy  of  Music 

Brooklyn 

Saturday 

Afternoon 

Apr. 

6  at  2.30 

Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 

Thursday 

Evening 

Apr. 

11  at  8.00 

Sanders  Theatre 

Cambridge 

Friday 

Afternoon 

Apr. 

12  at  2.30 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Saturday 

Evening 

Apr. 

13  at  8.15 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston 

Wanted:  Your  Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley- Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  DY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 


A 


FIFTY-NINTH 

SEASON 

1939-1940 


Wednesday  Evening,  April  3 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Rutgers  University 

H.  D.   McKinney,  Director 


SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


PEN  SION    FUND 

CONCERT 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  21,  1940 

IN  TWO  PARTS:  4:30  and  8:00 


BACH'S 

MASS   IN    B   MINOR 

with  the  assistance  of  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

and  the 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

Soloists 

ELISABETH  SCHUMANN,  Soprano 
VIOLA  SILVA,  Contralto 

WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 

ALEXANDER  KIPNIS,  Bass 

Tickets:  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00   (No  Tax) 
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FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  April  3 
with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 


John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 


Ernest  B.  Dane 
Henry  B.  Sawyer 
Ernest  B.  Dane 


President 

Vice-President 

•     Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Ernest  B.  Dane 
Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Jerome  D.  Greene 
N.  Penrose  Hallo  well 


M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 
Roger  I.  Lee 
Richard  C.  Paine 
Henry  B.  Sawyer 
Edward  A.  Taft 


Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,    Manager 


C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Friends  of  the 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

.L/ast  year  over  200,000  individuals  appar- 
ently needed  something  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  alone  could  give  them. 

It  could  not  have  been  solely  entertain- 
ment. It  more  probably  was  the  release  that 
music  provides  from  the  nervous  tension  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  To  continue  to 
bring  the  best  in  orchestral  music  within  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  is, 
therefore,  a  great  social  service,  a  service  that 
it  is  our  aim  to  render  though  it  costs  us 
$1,000  per  concert  more  than  is  received  in 
revenues. 

The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Orchestra 
was  formed  several  years  ago  in  order  that 
those  generous  citizens  who  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  service  might  have  a  medium 
through  which  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  the  Friends  who,  in  the 
final  analysis,  make  these  Concerts  possible. 

Contributions  of  any  amount  sent  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Treasurer's 
Office,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  will  constitute 
enrollment  and  be  an  encouraging  indication 
that  you  value  our  aims  and  our  standards. 

Reginald  C.  Foster, 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

FIFTY-NINTH  SEASON,   1939-1940 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  April  3,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Mozart Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4  in  B-fiat  major,  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace;  Trio:  Un  poco  meno  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse   (Allegro  moderato) 

IV.  Finale  (Andante  maestoso);  Allegro  vivace 
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OVERTURE  TO    'THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO" 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  opera  in  Vienna  in  1786.  The  score  bears  the  title:  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte, 
aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro':  musica  di 
W.  A.  Mozart."  The  first  production  was  on  May  1,  of  1786,  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  relates  in  his  memoirs  how  Mozart  proposed  the 
^  play  of  Beaumarchais  to  him  as  a  subject  for  a  libretto,  and  how 
the  idea  progressed.  "In  conversation  with  me  one  day,"  writes  Da 
Ponte,  "Mozart  asked  me  if  I  could  turn  Beaumarchais's  'Notes  de 
Figaro'  into  an  opera.  The  proposition  was  to  my  taste,  and  the  success 
proved  immediate  and  universal.  A  little  before,  this  piece  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  Emperor's  command,  on  account  of  its  immorality. 
How  then  to  propose  it  anew?  Baron  Vetzlar  offered  me  with  his  cus- 
tomary generosity  a  reasonable  price  for  my  libretto,  and  assured  me 
that  he  would  see  to  its  production  at  London  or  in  France,  if  it  were 
refused  in  Vienna.  I  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and  I  secretly  began 
work.  I  waited  the  opportune  moment  to  propose  the  poem  either  to 
the  Intendant  or,  if  I  had  the  courage,  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Martin 
alone  was  in  my  confidence,  and  he  was  so  generous,  out  of  deference 
to  Mozart,  as  to  give  me  time  to  finish  my  piece  before  I  began  work 
on  one  for  him.  As  fast  as  I  wrote  the  words,  Mozart  wrote  the  music, 
and  it  was  all  finished  in  six  weeks.  The  lucky  star  of  Mozart  willed 
an  opportune  moment,  and  permitted  me  to  carry  my  manuscript  di- 
rectly to  the  Emperor. 

"  'How's  this?'  said  Joseph  to  me.  'You  know  that  Mozart,  remark- 
able for  his  instrumental  music,  has  with  one  exception  never  written 
for  singing,  and  the  exception  is  not  good  for  much.' 

"I  answered  timidly,  'Without  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor,  I  should 
have  written  only  one  drama  in  Vienna.' 

"  'True:  but  I  have  already  forbidden  the  German  company  to  play 
this  piece  "Figaro."  ' 

"  'I  know  it;  but,  in  turning  it  into  an  opera,  I  have  cut  out  whole 
scenes,  shortened  others,  and  been  careful  everywhere  to  omit  any- 
thing that  might  shock  the  conventionalities  and  good  taste;  in  a 
word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthy  of  the  theatre  honored  by  his  Ma- 
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jesty's  protection.  As  for  the  music,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to 
me  a  masterpiece.' 

''  'All  right;  1  trust  to  your  taste  and  prudence.  Send  the  score  to 
the  copyists.' 

"A  moment  afterward  I  was  at  Mozart's.  I  had  not  yet  told  him  the 
good  news,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  palace  with  his  score.  He 
obeyed,  and  the  Emperor  thus  heard  several  morceaux  which  delighted 
him.  Joseph  II  had  a  very  correct  taste  in  music,  and  in  general  for 
everything  that  is  included  in  the  fine  arts.  The  prodigious  success  of 
this  work  throughout  the  whole  world  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  music, 
incredible  to  relate,  did  not  obtain  a  unanimous  vote  of  praise.  The 
Viennese  composers,  crushed  by  it,  Rosenberg  and  Casti  especially, 
never  failed  to  run  it  down." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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Just  published!  By  the  program  annotator  of 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Clara  Schumann 


A  ROMANTIC  BIOGRAPHY 

By  John  N.  Burk     £ 
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She  was  music's  most  amazing 
woman  .  .  .  wife  to  Robert  Schu- 
mann, inspiration  to  Brahms,  dom- 
inant figure  of  the  concert  stage  for 
seventy  years!  Now  the  whole  story 
of  her  life  is  told  —  with  the  full  facts 
about  her  courtship  and  marriage  to 
Schumann  and  her  forty-year  rela- 
tionship with  Brahms  —  one  of  the 
most  affecting  and  profoundly  mov- 
ing love  stories  ever  told.  Illustrated, 
$3.00  at  bookstores;  or  mail  coupon 
at  right. 


RANDOM  HOUSE,  Publishers, 
20  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Please  send  me  the  new  book,  CLARA 
SCHUMANN:   A  Romancic  Biography,  by 
John  N.  Burk.  Price  $3.00.  □  I  enclose  re- 
mittance (or)  □  Send  C.  O.  D. 

Name 

Address 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  NO.  4,  Op.  60 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  to  "a 
slender  Greek  maiden  between  two  Norse  giants."  As  in  all  of 
his  even-numbered  symphonies,  Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer 
beauties,  reserving  his  defiances,  his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the 
alternate  ones.  There  may  well  have  been  something  in  his  nature 
which  required  this  alternation,  a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for 
the  thematic  alternation  of  virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine" 
and  the  "feminine"  in  his  scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804- 
1806  were  the  vears  of  the  colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic 
strength,  and  glorying  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the 
romantic  lover,  capable  of  being  entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by 
feminine  charm.  They  were  the  fulsome  years  which  produced  the 
"Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and  the  "Appassionata"  Sonata 
on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  "Fidelio"  and  the  three  Razumowsky 
Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law  of  artistic  equilibrium 
which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two  movements  for  his  C 
minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside,  and  devote  himself,  in 
1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  which,  com- 
pleted in  that  year,  thus  became  the  fourth  in  number. 

The  "Greek  maiden"  of  Schumann's  metaphor,  overshadowed  by 
the  more  imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not 
lacked  champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is 
generally  lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply  (but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
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of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  ^ta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn."  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 
For  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1806  that  Beethoven  journeyed  to  Hun- 
gary, there  to  visit  his  friend  Count  Franz  von  Brunswick,  and  his  fair 
sister  Theresa.  Beethoven  wooed  his  former  pupil  in  the  irresistible 
medium  of  his  art,  playing  on  the  piano,  as  the  moonlight  streamed 
into  the  room,  the  tender  air  of  Bach  —  "If  thou  wilt  give  me  thy 
heart,  first  let  it  be  in  secret,  that  our  hearts  may  commingle,  and  no 
one  divine  it."  Theresa  wrote  later,  "It  was  in  May,  1806,  that  I  be- 
came betrothed  to  him  with  the  ready  consent  of  my  dear  brother 
Franz."  Romain  Rolland  has  concluded  with  some,  but  by  no  means 
all,  authorities  on  the  subject  that  the  three  undated  love  letters  ad- 
dressed by  Beethoven  to  his  "Immortal  Beloved"  were  of  this  year, 
and  that  Theresa  von  Brunswick  was  their  inspiration.  Rolland  there- 
fore concludes  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
this  affecting  episode,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures  up  the 
perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 

It  is  assumed  by  Thayer  that  the  symphony  was  composed  in  this 
summer,  although  the  outward  events  of  that  particular  season  were 
hardly  propitious  to  the  completion  of  a  long-breathed  symphony.  It 
was  probably  in  early  May  that  Beethoven  took  a  post  chaise  from 
Vienna  to  visit  the  Brunswicks  at  Martonvasar  in  Hungary.  There  was 
no  summering  that  year  in  the  pastoral  suburbs  of  Vienna  —  the  usual 
stamping  ground  of  the  creating  Beethoven.  From  Martonvasar  he 
went  to  Silesia  to  stay  at  the  Castle  Gratz  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  where 
he  lingered  until  October.* 

D'Indy  has  rejected  Theresa  von  Brunswick  in  favor  of  her  cousin, 
Giulietta  Guicciardi,  as  the  probable  "Immortal  Beloved,"  largely  on 
the  grounds  that  Theresa  received  but  one  dedication  from  Beethoven: 
the  "insipid"  sonata  in  F-sharp  major,  Op.  78.  D'Indy  proceeds  to 
make  much  of  the  "important  and  highly  significant  role  of  the  Dedi- 
cation in  the  history  of  Beethoven's  art."  It  is  hard  to  follow  this 
reasoning  as  one  reads  the  list  of  titled  and  wealthy  names  which 
Beethoven  affixed  to  his  scores,  often  with  lively  expectations.  The 
Fourth  Symphony,  inscribed  to  "Monsr  le  Comte  d'Oppersdorf,"  bears 
an  example  of  a  convenient  and  mercenary  dedication,  while  its  maker 
had  no  doubt  ways  of  conveying  intimate  and  personal  compliments 

*  His  spirits  were  low  at  the  time,  according  to  the  report  of  his  friend  Breuning  in  a  letter 
to  Wegeler,  and  the  episode  which  brought  his  visit  to  a  sudden  end  would  hardly  indicate 
that  he  was  in  congenial  company.  "He  was  so  pestered  by  the  guests  (French  officers)," 
according  to  Seyfried,  "who  wished  to  hear  him  play,  that  he  grew  angry  and  refused  to  do 
what  he  denounced  as  menial  labor.  A  threat  of  arrest,  made  surely  in  jest,  was  taken  seri- 
ously by  him  and  resulted  in  Beethoven's  walking  by  night  to  the  nearest  city,  Troppau, 
Avhence  he  hurried,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  by  extra  post  to  Vienna."  It  is  very  easy 
to  believe  that  the  jest,  however  lightly  intended,  was  taken  no  less  by  Beethoven  as  an 
insult  and  a  humiliation.  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  Avritten  to  his  host:  "Prince,  what  you 
are,  you  are  by  accident  and  birth;  what  I  am,  I  am  through  myself.  There  have  been  and 
will  be  still  thousands  of  princes;  there  is  only  one  Beethoven."  There  was  a  reconciliation. 
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275  Applications  For 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

Full  Enrollment  for  each  Department 
will  be  decided  by  May   1 


With  the  opening  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
"Tanglewood"  still  three  months  and  a  half  distant 
(July  8),  the  number  of  applications  for  enrollment  has  al- 
ready reached  two  hundred  seventy-five.  This  falls  little  short 
of  the  total  number  of  students  the  school  will  be  able  to 
accommodate. 

As  remarkable  as  the  number  of  applications  is  the  varied 
experience  and  the  fine  background  indicated  by  the  pro- 
spective students.  The  statistics  show  also  a  surprisingly  even 
distribution  by  departments. 

Among  the  275,  men  predominate  —  148  men  and  127 
women.  About  half  the  applicants,  134,  are  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age;  50  are  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  old; 
64  are  between  thirty  and  forty;  23  are  over  forty. 

Twenty-four  States  are  already  represented  among  the  appli- 
cations. More  have  come  from  Massachusetts  than  from  any 
other  State  —  86;  New  York  follows  with  73;  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  there  are  20  each;  there  are  12  from  Con- 
necticut; g  from  Illinois;  7  each  from  New  Jersey  and  from 
Rhode  Island.  Other  states  are  California,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin.  Canada  too  is  represented. 

These  applicants  come  from  the  principal  established 
schools  of  music:  36  have  been  students  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory;  29  at  Juilliard;  20  at  the  Eastman  School;  12 
at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music;  10  at  the  Curtis  Institute; 
10  at  the  Longy  School;  5  at  the  American  Conservatory  of 
Chicago.  A  number  have  attended  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum, 
the  American  Conservatory  at  Fontainebleau,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  in  London.   Two  hundred  of   the   applicants 
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are  either  college  students  or  have  attended  college:  27  are 
listed  as  from  Harvard,  19  from  Radcliffe,  14  from  Wellesley, 
8  each  from  Smith,  Vassar  and  Western  Reserve;  a  lesser  num- 
ber from  Yale,  Columbia,  Oberlin,  and  other  colleges. 

About  half  of  the  applicants  are  already  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession: teachers,  directors  and  supervisors  of  music,  orchestral 
and  choral  conductors,  composers  and  arrangers,  pianist,  sing- 
ers, organists,  Symphony  orchestra  players.  The  other  half  are 
music  students  and  amateurs  with  an  interest  in  music  and 
some  musical  education.  Some  of  these  amateurs  are  members 
of  the  legal,  medical,  engineering  and  other  professions,  but 
have  retained  an  active  interest  in  the  field  of  music. 

Dr.  KouSsevitzky's  class  in  Orchestral  Conducting  is  bring- 
ing many  applications  from  the  best  qualified  graduates  of 
the  outstanding  music  schools.  The  group  will  be  small,  and 
the  requirements  necessarily  exacting. 

Other  important  departments  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter are  those  of  Choral  Conducting,  for  which  51  applications 
have  until  now  been  received.  Also  courses  in  Opera  Drama- 
tics (22),  Composition  (31),  and  Music  in  the  Schools  (38). 
Seventy  have  expressed  a  special  interest  in  Chamber  Music 
and  Ensemble  Playing.  Among  the  outstanding  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  the  two  student 
orchestras,  and  there  is  advance  indication  that  both  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  and  the  less  ad- 
vanced Academy  Orchestra  will  have  a  well-balanced  distribu- 
tion of  instruments.  To  date  the  applications  for  the  Institute 
Orchestra  number  80,  divided  as  follows:  Violin  23,  Viola  8, 
'Cello  10,  Bass  5,  Flute  7,  Clarinet  8,  Bass  Clarinet  1,  Oboe  1, 
Bassoon  2,  French  Horn  4,  Trumpet  5,  Trombone  3,  Timpani 
1,  Harp  1.  Those  applying  for  the  Academy  Orchestra  now 
number  42. 

The  Academy  Chorus,  which  will  prepare  Bach's  B  Minor 
Mass  for  performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  Festival,  promises  to  be  a  well- 
prepared  and  splendidly  balanced  group. 


Catalogues  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  given  on 
request  at  the  box-office. 
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to  the  one  who  may  have  inspired  it.  A  way,  in  short,  where  love  was 
not  outbidden  by  patronage.  In  the  summer  of  1806,  the  principal 
works  in  course  of  composition  were  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies, 
and  to  these  the  "Pastorale"  was  to  be  added  in  1808.  The  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Symphonies  were  each  dedicated  jointly  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz 
and  the  Count  von  Razumowsky,  probably  in  fulfillment  of  an  obliga- 
tion which  honor  required.  Meanwhile,  Beethoven  had  promised  a 
symphony  to  a  nobleman  whom  he  had  met  while  in  Silesia  in  1806. 
Prince  Lichnowsky  at  Castle  Gratz  had  taken  him  to  call  upon  Count 
Franz  von  Oppersdorf,  who  had  a  castle  of  his  own  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Grossglogau.  The  Count  favored  music  and  boasted  an 
excellent  orchestra  of  his  own;  he  had  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony 
performed  in  the  composer's  presence.  In  June  of  the  following  year, 
he  ordered  a  symphony  from  him  and  sent  an  advance  of  five  hundred 
florins.  Beethoven  intended  to  send  the  Fifth  Symphony,  but  held  him 
off,  writing  as  late  as  March,  1808,  that  "your  symphony  has  long  been 
ready  and  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  the  next  post."  He  mentioned  par- 
ticularly the  Finale  with  "3  trombones  and  flautino,"  whereby  he  was 
to  expect  "more  noise  than  6  kettledrums,  and,  indeed,  better  noise." 
But  on  November  1  he  wrote,  "You  will  view  me  in  a  false  light,  but 
necessity  compelled  me  to  sell  the  symphony  which  was  written  for 
you,  and  also  another  to  some  one  else."  The  Count,  who  had  expected 
a  six  months'  right  of  performance,  received  nothing  more  than  the 
dedication  of  the  substituted  Fourth  Symphony,  which  had  been  both 
performed  (by  Prince  Lobkowitz)  and  sold  for  publication.  There 
were  no  further  negotiations  between  Beethoven  and  Count  Oppers- 
dorf. 


Edouard  Herriot,  in  his  excellent  book  "The  Life  and  Times 
of  Beethoven,"  looks  for  Theresa  in  the  symphony,  and  feels  "justified 
in  claiming  that  the  serene  adagio  in  E-flat  major  with  the  theme  that 
the  violins  entrust  to  the  clarinet  and  the  flute  was  inspired  by 
Therese.  Perhaps  in  this  song  of  love  can  be  found  the  secret  origin 
of  the  work,  the  passion  and  tenderness  of  the  Allegro,  particularly 
rich  in  invention,  having  no  purpose  other  than  to  conduct  us  to  it. 
Observe  again  the  use  of  the  timpani,  the  rolling  with  which  they 
accompany  the  strings,  and  cadence  the  theme  of  the  Adagio.  But 
these  details  disappear  in  the  impulse  that  sweeps  the  work  on.  Never 
has  a  favored  woman  received  a  more  sumptuous  offering;  in  the  sym- 
phonic outpouring  of  Beethoven  there  is  no  poem  more  reflective, 
more  intimate  than  this.  One  feels  that  it  was  created  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  at  Martonvasar,  in  that  Hungarian 
landscape  enchanted  by  music  and  veiled  in  melancholy.  In  spite  of 
the  absence  of  words,  how  much  warmer  and  more  colorful  is  this 
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inspiration  than  that  which  gave  birth  to  'Fidelio'!  No  hesitation,  or, 
as  the  painter  styles  it,  repenting  (pas  de  repenter);  the  themes  enter 
with  decision.  The  minuet  presents  itself  in  the  manner  of  a  survival 
of  the  old  regime.  Old  customs  were  carried  on  in  the  Brunswick  castle 
out  of  respect  for  Lord  Anton;  the  styles  of  the  frilled  shirt  and  of 
the  three-cornered  hat  were  retained,  and  in  the  park  echoes  resounded 
like  those  which,  in  the  Trio,  are  expressed  by  the  united  voices  of 
the  horn  and  the  bassoon.  And,  from  the  sparkling  beginning  of  the 
Finale,  gaiety  beams  like  the  sudden  rays  of  the  sun;  better,  the  power, 
the  will  to  live,  a  continuous  and  impassioned  animation  unbridle  the 
orchestra  for  a  last  outburst  of  enthusiasm." 

The  Fourth  Symphony,  in  the  opinion  of  Donald  Francis  Tovey,* 
"is  perhaps  the  work  in  which  Beethoven  first  fully  reveals  his  mastery 
of  movement.  He  had  already  shown  his  command  of  a  vastly  wider 
range  of  musical  possibilities  than  that  of  Mozart  or  Haydn.  And  he 
had  shown  no  lack  of  ease  and  power  in  the  handling  of  his  new  re- 
sources. But  now  he  shows  that  these  resources  can  be  handled  in  such 
a  way  that  Mozart's  own  freedom  of  movement  reappears  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  qualities  of  the  whole.  The  sky-dome  vastness  of  the  dark 
introduction  is  evident  at  the  outset;  but  it  is  first  fully  understood  in 
the  daylight  of  the  opening  of  the  Allegro.  The  new  quick  tempo 
asserts  itself  with  the  muscular  strength  of  real  bodily  movement.  The 
'spin'  of  the  whole,  tremendous  as  it  is,  depends  entirely  on  the  variety, 
the  contrasts,  and  the  order  of  themes  and  sequences,  varying  in  length 
from  odd  fractions  of  bars  to  the  32-bar  (and  even  longer)  processes 
in  the  Development.  The  Second  Subject  begins  with  a  conversation 
between  the  bassoon,  the  oboe,  and  the  flute.  The  Development  keeps 
up  the  'spin'  by  moving  on  lines  far  broader  than  any  yet  indicated  by 
the  Exposition.  The  delightful  cantabile  added  as  a  counterpoint  to 
the  entries  (in  various  keys)  of  the  main  theme,  is  one  of  the  salient 
features;  and  nearly  half  the  whole  Development  is  occupied  by  the 
wonderful  hovering  on  the  threshold  of  the  remote  key  of  B-natural 
major  in  order  to  return  therefrom  to  the  tonic  B-flat  by  means  re- 
sembling, but  more  subtly  and  on  a  higher  plane,  the  return  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  Waldstein  Sonata  (written  about  a  year  earlier). 
The  Recapitulation  is  quite  normal,  and  the  Coda  is  no  longer  than 
one  of  Mozart's  usual  final  expansions. 

"The  slow  movement  is  a  full-sized  Rondo,  a  form  which  is  ex- 
tremely spacious  when  worked  out  in  a  slow  tempo.  The  main  theme 
returns  in  a  florid  variation;  and  the  middle  episode,  which  follows, 
is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  passages  anywhere  in  Beethoven.  From 
its  mysterious  end  arises  the  return  of  the  main  theme  in  its  varied 
form,  this  time  in  the  flute;  whereupon  follows  a  regular  Recapitula- 
tion, including  the  transition  and  the  Second-Subject.  The  Coda  con- 
sists of  a  final  allusion  to  the  main  theme,  dispersing  itself  mysteri- 
ously over  the  orchestra,  till  the  drums  make  an  end  by  recalling  the 
opening  stroke  of  genius. 


*  From    "Essays   in   Musical   Analysis,"    Oxford   University    Press. 
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"For  the  Scherzo  no  citations  are  needed:  the  double  repetition  of 
Scherzo  and  Trio  makes  everything  as  clear  as  any  dance,  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  rhythmic  whims.  The  final  repetition  of  the  Scherzo  is 
abridged  (in  other  cases  Beethoven  prefers  to  make  full  repetition 
aggressively  the  point  of  the  joke).  Never  have  five  notes  contained 
more  meaning  than  the  Coda  in  which  the  two  horns  blow  the  whole 
movement  away. 

"The  Finale  represents  Beethoven's  full  maturity  in  that  subtlest  of 
ways,  his  discovery  of  the  true  inwardness  of  Mozart  and  Haydn;  a 
discovery  inaccessible  to  him  whenever,  as  in  a  few  early  works  (no- 
tably the  Septet),  he  seemed  or  tried  to  imitate  them,  but  possible  as 
soon  as  he  obtained  full  freedom  in  handling  his  own  resources.  Every- 
thing is  present  in  this  unsurpassably  adroit  and  playful  Finale;  and 
it  is  all  pure  Beethoven,  even  when,  by  drawling  out  its  opening  theme 
into  quavers  with  pauses,  it  borrows  an  old  joke  of  Haydn's,  the  ex- 
cellence of  which  lies  in  its  badness.  Lamb  would  have  understood  it 
—  in  spite  of  the  Essay  on  Ears.  To  do  justness  to  the  boldness  and 
power  that  underlies  all  the  grace  and  humour  of  this  Finale,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  into  details.  It  is  a  study  for  a  lifetime;  but,  once 
begun,  it  is  in  many  ways  more  directly  useful  to  the  artist  than  the 
study  of  things  the  power  of  which  is  allowed  to  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. Those  who  think  the  Finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  'too  slight' 
will  never  get  nearer  than  Spohr  (if  as  near)  towards  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  Fifth,  however  they  may  admire  it." 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,   two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony,  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth,  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  an  incorrigible  self-analyst,  who  was  always  ready 
to  rehearse  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  music.  He  was  much  more  close-mouthed  about  his 
new  scores  at  this  time  of  self-confidence  and  established  fame  than 
he  was  in  1877,  the  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  when  he  would 
confide  each  step  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  or  earlier,  when  he  would  submit 
each  new  manuscript  to  his  colleagues,  hanging  on  their  approval, 
when  he  would  study  audiences  and  newspaper  reviews.  There  were 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC  FESTIVAL  OF  1940 

at  "Tangle wood* * 
(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Boston^  Symphony   OrchestrcL^ 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Nine  Concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eves.,  and  Sunday  Afts. 

Series  A:  August  1,  3,  4 

The  First  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Sibelius. 

The  C  major  Symphony  of  Schubert,  the  Second  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  and  the  Third  of  Roy  Harris. 

Other  works  include  Bach's  Passacaglia  (orchestrated  by 
Respighi),  Faure's  Suite  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
Stravinsky's  "Capriccio"  (Soloist  J.  M.  Sanroma, 
Piano),  Prokofieff's  "Classical"  Symphony,  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"   (Second  Suite). 

Series  B:  August  8,  10,  11 

A  TCHAIKOVSKY  FESTIVAL 

(Celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth) 

The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies. 

The  Violin  Concerto   (Albert  Spalding,  Soloist). 

The  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Serenade  for  Strings, 
Second  Suite  and  other  works  to  be  announced. 

Artur  Rodzinski  will  conduct  one  of  the  three  programmes. 

Series  C:  August  15,  17,  18 

The  Third  ("Eroica")  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  First 
of  Brahms,  and  a  Symphony  of  Haydn. 

Other  works  include  Wagner  excerpts,  Hindemith's 
"Mathis  der  Maler,"  arias  by  Dorothy  Maynor 

and 

BACH'S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

with  the 

Festival  Chorus  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Soloists  to  be  announced 


Subscription  blanks  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc., 

113  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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musical  confidences  in  the  letters  of  the  later  years.  But  they  were  more 
laconic,  had  less  of  the  questioning  note.  The  artist,  surer  of  his 
powers,  was  no  less  analytic,  no  less  honest  about  them.  He  never 
hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing  from  the  urge 
to  compose,  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  it;  when  he  was 
writing  "to  order,"  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Oniegen 
and  Pique  Dame.  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  He  had  inordinate  ambitions  for  an  earlier  love  — 
Cherevichek,  but  even  after  he  rewrote  it  as  Les  Caprices  d'Oxane,  the 
world  never  came  around  to  his  view.  The  world  also  made  a  con- 
spicuous reversal  in  regard  to  his  lighter  music.  About  the  ballet,  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  he  was  enraptured  from  the  start  —  thoroughly  in  the 
vein,  and  in  love  with  his  subject.  The  Ballet  Casse  Noisette,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regarded  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  com- 
mission. 


The  gist  of  Tchaikovsky's  written  remarks  about  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony is  soon  told.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
"I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?  *  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.f  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  hy  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "success  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  Orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had   a  pronounced  success. 

f  Tchaikovsky  had  in  that  spring  comfortably  established  himself  in  his  country  house  at 
Frolovskoe  near  Moscow,  where  he  could  enjoy  his  solitary  morning  walks,  and  his  flower 
garden,  with  its  "charming  pool  and  tiny  islet,  fringed  by  forest." 

[Ml 


The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  despite  a  considerable  popular  success,  hardly 
raised  his  opinion  of  the  new  symphony,  for  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von 
Meek  in  December  —  "After  two  performances  of  my  new  symphony 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something  repellent,  something  super- 
fluous, patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes. 
It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more 
by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please 
the  audience.  The  consciousness  of  this  brings  to  me  a  sharp  twinge 
of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I 
merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night, 
I  looked  through  our  symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How 
immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!" 

The  success  of  the  symphony  when  he  conducted  it  at  Prague  on 
December  22,  and  when  it  was  produced  at  Moscow  a  few  weeks  later 
does  not  seem  to  have  altered  his  opinion.  Only  after  another  pro- 
nounced success  at  Hamburg,  where  he  conducted  the  work  on  March 
15,  did  he  alter  his  opinion.  The  musicians  at  the  rehearsals  had  a 
high  opinion  of  it,  a  circumstance  which  always  carried  much  weight 
with  Tchaikovsky.  This  concert  brought  from  him  his  best  word  for 
the  symphony.  He  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Symphony  was  mag- 
nificently played  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having  held  a 
bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time." 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  embodies  an  emotional 
sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  no  definite 
clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it  now  stands  the 
general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  programme  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky,  examining  these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony: 
"Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the  Symphony:  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before 
Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I) 
Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II) 
Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith???  [three  question  marks  in  the  original]. 
[On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]    a  wonderful  programme,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 

[15] 


opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 

[copyrighted] 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LONCY    Sf  M**IC  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

announces   the   arrival    of 

MME.  BERTA  JAHN-BEER,  Pianist 

of  Vienna 

Leschetizky's  Greatest  Preparatory  Teacher  who  will  teach  exclusively  at 
THE     LONGY     SCHOOL,     1     FOLLEN     STREET,     CAMBRIDGE 

MALKIN   CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

JOSEPH  MALKIN,  Director 

GRADUATES  of  New  England  High  Schools  desiring  to  pursue  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  MUS.  B.  DEGREE  are  eligible  for  special  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Applications  for  the  season  1940-41  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Malkin  Conservatory. 
299  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Telephone  KENmore  4166 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also   Sprach  Zarathustra    Strauss 

Apollon  Musagete  —  Ballet   Stravinsky 

Bolero Ravel 

Classical   Symphony    Prokofieff 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2    (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March   Berlioz 

Danse Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 '. Ravel 

filegie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices   of   Spring)    Strauss 

Gyinnopedie  No.  1    Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea")    .' Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"   Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M6re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Petrouchka  Suite   Stravinsky 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition   Moussorgsky-Ra vel 

Pohjola's  Daughter   Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

"Sw anwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major   ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" )     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F  major     ("Pastoral")     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.   102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major    BeethoveD 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

"The  Enchanted  Lake" Liadov 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood )    Strauss 


Wanted:  Your  Name 


for  a  Great  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION 

Check  our  registration  cards  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  you  will  find,  again  and  again,  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  and 
women . . .  one  of  the  greatest  autograph  collections 
in  the  world. 

But  we  want  your  name  on  our  registration  card 
when  you  come  to  Boston.  Distinguished  visitors 
turn  to  us  naturally  .  .  .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
represents  a  New  England  interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican hostelry  at  its  best . . .  because  the  Copley-Plaza 
was  built  and  staffed  as  New  England's  finest  hotel 
and  has  maintained  that  leadership  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century. 

And  you  will  be  happy  too  to  find  that  we  offer 
you  luxurious  living  —  without  pretension,  and 
without  extravagance — with  rooms  for  as  little  as 
$4.00  a  day.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 


The  COPLEY- PLAZA,  "Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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